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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 


America. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


New York Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Scranton 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Detroit Chicago 
New Orleans Denver 
Pittsburgh Syracuse 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cleveland Seattle 
Kansas City Atlanta 
New Haven Washington 


“PY HAVE always maintained,” said the 
snappy advertising man, ‘‘that there 
are ever new and hitherto undiscovered 
fields for any product no matter how 
limited seems the market.”’ 
in the Shovel Business,’ said we. 
“Then how do you account for the domi- 
nant position you have taken in the Shovel 
industry? Isn’t that evidence of the dis- 
covery of new markets or of a growing 
demand ?’’— 
New fields for Red Edge Shovels per- 
haps, but not new shovel users. 
The shovel is the oldest tool in the World. 
Mr. Adam fashioned one for Mrs. Eve 
so that she could dig the garden. All the 
possible ways to use hand shovels were 
discovered long ago—the cry today is for 
shoveling machinery. 
The fault has been that in the search for 
machinery in the fascination of seeing the 
wheels go around the problem of hand 
shovels was overlooked and it was for- 
gotten temporarily that hand shovels were 
still the feeders of the machinery. 
Also that labor costs were creeping up and 
although there was an abundance now of 
poor labor there wasn’t any such thing as 
cheap \abor. 
A combination of poor labor and poor or 
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even ordinary shovels is extravagantly 
expensive. 

All we have done with Red Edge Shovels 
is to throw aside all thought of selling 
ease or manufacturing comfort and make 
shovels that fit the present conditions and 
give the mine operator a chance. 

All the employers of hand shovel labor 
today are giving serious attention to the 
make-up of hand shovels and that is why 
we occupy the position we do. 

It is also the reason we are now building 
a new factory and putting in new equip- 
ment to treble our capacity. 

It has not been easy to do this—but our 
reward has come‘in the way of a wonderful 
demand for Red Edge Shovels built on a 
substantial proof of actual economy. 

As a last word let us say that Red Edge 
Shovels are the Cheapest Shovels in the 
World. 

Upon request we will send you literature 
showing what Red Edge Shovels are, but 
more particularly what they have done. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THUMBS DOWN HARD! 


Give the old Roman no mercy sign, “Thumbs down, “‘when the temptation 
comes to buy old-fashioned plain fricton-bearing mine cars instead of Hyatt Roller 
Bearing mine cars. 

Kill without mercy the old idea that buying ordinary plain bearing mine cars 
is an economical proposition. Such cars begin to cost you money the day they go 
into service—they waste lubricant—they waste your men’s energy—they wear 
rapidly. They are antiquated. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing mine cars are good mine cars; well constructed cars, 
capable of giving years of successful service. These modern mine cars, built by 
reputable manufacturers, will save you money daily—they cut down maintenance 
costs, lubrication costs, labor costs—and they increase production. 


You will be proud of the good judgment you show in specifying Hyatt Roller 
Bearing mine cars. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Metropolitan Tower New York Bas2 


Hyatt Bearings For Mine Cars 
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‘BU LLOD O G’”’ 
Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


IN ALL SIZE S 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 294 Lafayette St. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

Northwest States: Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
British Columbia: E.G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 

Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 

Eastern Canada: H.L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Full Day Worker 
Every Day 


Economical and efficient, 
Asking little, giving much, 
On the job day in—day out. 


It is the Gathering 
Locomotive equipped with 


The “Tronclad=Exide” Battery 


The **fronclavsExide’’® Battery is the most serviceable locomotive 
battery built in this or any other country. 


“It is the one and only battery that combines the four essentials 
needed in a locomotive : 


1—Power 2—Ruggedness 3—Efficiency 4—Long Life 


These facts are proved by 8 years of hard mine service; four large 
companies alone use 150 ‘‘ fronclad=Exide’’ batteries in their fleets of 
battery locomotives. 


The ‘‘froncladszExide’’ Battery is built by the largest manufac- 
turer of batteries in the world; back of it is thirty-one years of ex- 
perience. 


Here is a worker you can always depend upon. Why wait? Write 
today for a copy of ‘15 points” of ‘‘froncladsExide’’. Get the facts. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives: Chas. E. Good Co., Toronto, Montreal. 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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"THE Peculiar features of de- 

sion essential to the highest 
development of the Storage 
Battery Locomotive have long 
been recognized by the Mancha 
Locomotive Company, and 
during the past several years 


the development of these fea- 
tures has produced for them a line 
of locomotives, which, for Reliability, 
for Capecty, and for ‘Adaptability to 
service, fulfill 
to an unusual 
degree the 
P severe require- 
y ments of mine 
haulage. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 00. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES : REPRESEN {TIVES 


Jos. s & Cc anton, Ps .; Tri-States ! 
C. B. Goodwin, Mgr.— Huntington, W. Va. Max hi Hendrie 
Edw. H. Gibbes, Mgr.—609 Chamber of Com- & off Mig & Si Ce r, Colo.;, 

merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Powley & Townsley, Toronto “¢ a oh Sg 
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ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS 


In All Types of Mines are Giving Greater Returns on 
Investment Than Any Other Operative Equipment 


| 
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COAL SHAF 


COAL DRIFT 
Saves car costs and maintenance expense. 
Saves labor and speeds production. 
Equal results are obtained at old and new mine with old or new cars. 


IRON SHAFT 


Car-Dumper and Equipment Co. 


Formerly Wood Equipment Co. Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ill. 
KNOXVILLE DENVER 
1133 Tremont Street 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Architects Building Union Arcade Building Holston Bank Building 
We Offer You Improvements and Protection under Wood, Ramsey, Claghorn and Other Patents 
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Water Rectification 


For Mines and Smelters 


HAT is water rectification? Simply this—making water right 
for the particular purpose for which it is to be used. For 
boiler feed, and for use in the cooling jackets of oil and gas engines, 
water free from scale-forming substances is needed—in other words, 
soft water. For chemical and metallurgical processes, it may be 
necessary to have water free from iron, sulphur, manganese, solids 
in suspension, etc. Final results—final economies—depend upon 
having the water exactly right. 


This Is What *“*Permutit’’ Water Rectification 
Apparatus Accomplishes 


for meeting every water condition. It is rT 
specially designed to meet specific conditions, Mi 
and results are guaranteed. Put your water 
problems up to Permutit. Ask Permutit Mi 
engineers how they can help you toward higher 
economies. Their experience is at your ser- : 
vice. Some of them will be in attendance at ih | 
our Booth at i i 


The Permutit line includes apparatus J ‘ 


The Exposition of Mines, Mining | 
and Mining Machinery 


to be held in conjunction with 


The American Mining Congress 


22nd Annual Convention 4 — | 
St. Louis, Mo., November 17-22, 1919 oe ae Va 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., 311 Widener Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 304 Brisbane Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 414 Douglas St 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 921 Union Arcade Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl., 208 South La Salle St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 401 Lathrop Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 

C. C. Harding, Hotel Patten 


Minneapolis, Minn., 1046 McKnight Bldg. 


Fia., Box 604 
s Angeles, Cal., Wright-Callendar Bidg. 


AGENTS 
Boston, Mass 

Cor Rectification Starkw athe & Broadhurst, 

440 Fourth Ave. New York re 53 State Street. 
Reeves & Skinner Machy. Co., 
Water Softeners Filters Con, Olive Street. 
W. J. Westaway, 

Iron Removal Apparatus Main and McNab Streets. 
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MINE CARS 


Metal Wood Combination 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Wheels with Hyatt or Interchangeable Bushing 
Bearings, Our Standard Design Permitting the 
Use of Either Bearing in the Same Wheel 


Principle Right 
Designed Right 
Made Right 


The most simple, yet’most effective in use as 
proven by the thousands of satisfactory 


trucks in” service 


| Our equipment will please you, prices and delivery 


| suit you, and guarantee will protect you 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
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LINCOLN STEEL & FORGE COMPANY 
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INGERSOLL-RAND 


Rock Drilling Machinery 


Since the inception of mechanical rock drill- 
ing Ingersoll-Rand Rock Drills have led the 
way step by step, increasing the speed of 
accomplishment and lowering the cost by 
providing machines of steadily increasing 
efficiency. 


Their names have become by-words wherever 
rock isdrilled. But not content with past and 
present fame, the company is ever striving 
after the ideal of perfection. Today’s I-R 
Drills are presented as superior for their par- 
ticular fields of work. Our aim is that tomor- 
row’s superior drills shall a!so be of I-R make. 


You will find our Drill Bulletins of interest 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in All American and World Mining Centers 
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BURN ALL YOUR COAL 


‘Control the air which comes in contact with your fuel. Forcing 
too much cold air through a thin fire bed wastes the heat elements. 
Too little air circulating through a deep fuel bed means stagnation 
through failure to establish life-giving draft. 


The construction of our grate eliminates high pressure requirements 
and the amount of air passing through the burning fuel is controlled 
by dampers.’ 


THE ILLINOIS 
STOKER has some of 
the general lines of the 
Standard Chain Grate 
Stoker. 

But it is as DIFFER- 
ENT as Science can 
make it. 

It eliminates Waste 
by preventing loss«of 
unburned fuel and by : 
distributing the air as 
it is needed. 


In burning coke braise, 
anthracite culms, and 
coals of low volatile 
analysis we have pro- 
vided a special compart- 
ment which operates 
under DOWN DRAFT 
conditions and draws 
the hot gases through 
the fuel as it enters the 
combustion chamber. 

This raises the tempera- 
ture of the fuel, pro- 
vides continuous and 
rapid ignition and 
makes efficient the 
last heat unit. 


O 
EFFICIENCY 


The combination of super-heated air with fuel 
already highly heated, results in MORE RAPID 
COMBUSTION and a MAXIMUM BOILER RATING. 


THE FUEL PROBLEM SOLVED 


We have worked out the theory of combustion on a chain Grate 
Stoker so perfectly that we feel that we are offering you the 
HIGHEST TYPE OF STOKER IN_THE MARKET. TODAY. 


By means of the tuyeres or air ducts between the chains with" the 
auxiliary dampers, we are able to apply the air in graduated proportions 
from front to back, making temperature control possible. 


The drippings of fine coal are disposed of without’ interfering with the 
operation of a unit of the Stoker. This feature is an advantage you can 
get only in the Illinois Stoker. 


Will successfully burn any character of fuel that contains carbon or volatile 
matter—anthracite—bituminous—lignite—coke braise. 


Catalogue, with design showing principle upon which we add to the 
profit side of your ledger, will be forwarded upon application. 


(ILLINOIS STOKER CO.,ALTON, ILLS, 
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JACOBSEN 


Balanced Horizontal 
Picking Table Screen 


The Simplified Tipple 


For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation 
and Loading of Clean Coal 


Horizontal screening gives better preparation, more thorough 
screening, than is possible with any inclined type. 


It is a combined screen, picking table, and refuse disposal 
conveyor. These three combined units are provided without 
additional cost. 


The balanced and horizontal features of this screen afford installa- 
tion in existing tipples without expensive alterations or additions, 


No heavy foundation work is necessary, as the screen can be 
set on either wood or steel supports. 


It produces more work for every dollar invested than any other 
preparing equipment. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin ‘‘G’’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS 
Majestic Bldg., Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of the recent 
J. & S. Tipples of 
large capacity. 
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THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of 


By-Product Coke Plants Benzol Recovery Plants 
Motor Fuel Recovery Apparatus 
Ammonia Recovery Apparatus Tar Distilling Plants 
By-Product Gas Producers Gasoline Absorption Plants 


Consulting Engineers 
On the Operation of 
- By-Product Coke and Gas Plants and 


Their Auxiliaries 


Properties Examined 


Engineering Reports and Financial 
Statements Prepared 


Coals Analyzed and Tested 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, ‘ PENNSYLVANIA 
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LIDGERWOOD 
MINE. HOISTS 


Steam up to 1000 H.P. Electric in Any Size 


Continuous operation of the mine depends upon the hoist. 
It is the duty performed by the hoist that determines its 
value to you. 

Our engineers will gladly cooperate with you and decide 
what size and type of hoist is best needed to suit your 
requirements. 

Our 49 years’ experience building mine hoists has given us 
equipment in men and machines that enables us to {build 
hoists that, in their design and perfection of material and 
workmanship, meet every requirement of mine service. 

They have 
SPEED, and STRENGTH giving SAFETY, CAPACITY, and 
ECONOMY in OPERATION 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO. 
96 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
Charleston, W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England 
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ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST FAVOR- 
ABLY KNOWN HOTELS IN AMERICA 


THE PLANTERS 


Absolutely Fireproof 


400 Rooms Rates from $2.00 European Plan 


Service Complete 


Location! Convenient to Everything. 
Famous over the land for its table. 
Planters’ Food Appetizingly Different. 
Restaurant of the First Class. 


ALSO LARGEST AND FINEST COFFEE SHOP IN ST. LOUIS 
With ‘Planters’ Food’’ at Popular Prices. 


THE PLANTERS 


Convention Headquarters—Your St. Louis Home 


November 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 


The Planters - Edwin H. Lee, General Manager 
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MINING CO. 


What Type of Locomotive? 


Are you in doubt of what type of locomo- 
tive is best for your work? 


Perhaps you have sharp curves and light 
rail with long trains. 


A four wheel switching engine would take 
the curves, but it is not economical to 
haul long trains with a four wheel switcher 
over light rail for any great distance. 


The conditions may be very different from 
this outline, but if you will submit your 
| problem to us we shall be glad to help find 
the economical type of locomotive for 
your work. 


hud 


| w.. VULCAN IRON W ORKS”= 


Designers an and Builders of Locomotives for 4874 years 
1736 Main’ Street 4» _ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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RUDBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’labora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est veriod of usage. 
Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 


Made 


American Steel & Wire Company 


— gs Chicago New York Cleveland 
Sen or oOoklet 
fully describing Pittsburgh 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 


Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


'<,GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES , 
Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


Unexcelled Service 


WHI 
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For Smelter Service 


The Baldwin Westinghouse Barsteel Locomotive is a 

werful, smooth running haulage locomotive which has 
ong since proved itself cially ful and profitable 
to the smelter industry because of its swift, convenient opera- 
tion in handling cars. 

This locomotive has, by records of service in many of the 
most important metallurgical plants of the country, earned 
an enviable reputation for its great strength, endurance and 
accessibility. It has been designed and built to give the maxi- 
mum of service under the most severe conditions. 

The Barsteel Locomotive is a product of the combined 
engineering knowledge and practical experience of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
each company a leader in its respective line. 

Built in a large variation of sizes and weights, we can in 
practically every case select the locomotive that shall prove 
ideal for your individual requirements. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’siPatent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Wei _ er. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 

> All kinds of Plate Metal Work, cartioulasly for coal mines. 
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FULL MEASURE 


Goodrich Air Hose never starves the drills 
—it delivers full measure of air all day long. 
It can be depended upon to maintain a 
steady pressure. No kinks. No leaks. 
Oil-proof, fool-proof, and able to withstand 
all the abuse of man and mine. 


Goodrich Air Hose is used in mines 
throughout the world and wherever it 
goes it stays down. A sample will be sent 
on receipt of your postal. 


THE B. F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich— Akron, Ohio 
Goodrich De Luxe 
Truck Tires ride 


easier; wearlonger; G O © D Cc 
I HOSE 


damage to tire and 

truck; help save 

engine power and 
el. 
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THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


a 


Prospecting for Coal in the Anthracite Regions 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 


Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, whicn will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


EASTERN AND EXPORT OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


CORE DRILLING 


H.R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 


ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago 0 fic 5 Old Colony Bldg.; 408 Gas & Electric 
Bidg., Denver, Colo.; 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philade ‘Ap yhia, Pa. 2615 N. Atk h St., Colu mbus, O.; 1108 Fayette 
National Bank Bk ig, Lexington, Ky.; Keiser-Geismer Er ngineering ror igh am, Al a.; Colman Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. Canadian Representative, Chas. E. Goad Eng eering Co., 105 ne “+ St +» Tore 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES ‘Sizes 
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The 
logical 
method 


figuring— 


MONROE 


Calculating Machine 


You do not travel in circles when there’s a straight route to follow. Go straight in figuring 
calculations. Follow the path now taken by so many efficient mines, mills and smelters—the 
MONROE way. 

The Monroe Calc tating Machine will be on exhibit on the first floor of the old Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, during the 22nd Annual Convention of the American Mining Congress to be held 
November 17-21, 1919. 

You are cordially invited to call at the Monroe Space oe ‘omeoe demonstrations of the 
Monroe will be made on anything you have in figures—AN YTHIN 

Let us send a copy of Book of Facts. No cost—no obligation. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices: Woolworth Building. New York Offices in Principal Cities 


| YOU ARE WELCOME 


at any time to come in and see our display of 
ART METAL Steel Files and Office Furniture 
for mining offices in our exhibit room, one block 
North from Planters Hotel on Fourth near Olive. 
Besides, if you have any printing problems, call | 
on us. Wecan be of help to you. | 


Consult our 
Engineering 
Department 
about your 
office needs. 


BUXTON & SKINNER 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO. 
Fourth & Olive Streets 


SAINT LOUIS 
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Full Power 


HEAVY DUTY ROLLING MILL DRIVE 
REVERSES DIRECTIONS EVERY 45 SECONDS 


“Transmissions should be seen---Not HEARD” 


MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 


Study the principle of Morse silent chain drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 


Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 
short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam? 
MORSE drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


Full Service 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Chicago, I..... Merchants L. & T. Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio......... Engineers’ Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich...... 1003 Woodward Ave. 
Greensboro, N.C. ......805 Ashboro St. 
50 Church St. 
Pitts burgh, Pa....... Westinghouse Bldg. 

San Francisco, Cal..... Monadnock Bldg. 


Earl F. Scott, M. 


Address Nearest Office 


ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Jones & Glasco, Regis'’d 
Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg 
Toronto, Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo........ Finance Bldg. 
Morse Engineering Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 413 Third St. So. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo........... Chemical Bldg. 
Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMO. AND DIARY IN PRESS 
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is steel-strong. For nearly half a century 
our name has stood as a symbol of mine- 
cable safety. 


B. & B. Wire ropes have teen employed in 
the deepest mines in the world, and in 


drilling the deepest oil and gas wells 

B.& B. AERIAL TRAMWAYS are saving 
time, labor and haulage costs in mines from 
Alaska to Central America, from coast to 
coast. 

Delegates and visitors of American Mining 
Congress should not fail to see the B. & B. 


exhibits at the National Exposition of 
Mines & Mining to be held in St. Louis 


ire Rope during convention week. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Ropes 


Branches: New York and Seattle 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


C425 


WIRE 
ROPE 


The product of more 
than 75 years’ 


ex pertence 


E manufacture strong, tough and pliable wire rope, especially 

well adapted for mine hoist or haulage. 

This rope is made of wires drawn from the highest grades of steel, 
stranded into rope in accordance with designs proven by long use to 
be best adapted to withstand hard conditions of service. 

WIRE ROPE ATTACHMENTS 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE, 
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Service with Safety 


HE progressive mine operator of today selects his 

equipment with the purpose of obtaining maxi- 
mum efficiency both in points of uniform safety and 
economical service. No longer is the ‘‘first cost’’ the 
prime consideration. 


Results of actual operations extending over many 
years have shown that these exacting requirements 
are fulfilled in 


“Hercules” Wire Rope 


This is a wire rope that is wear resisting at every point. It is 
essentially a safe rope, and because of its durability it is also 
an economical rope for heavy duty. 


We also manufacture Cast Steel, Special Steel, and Plow Steel 
grades of wire rope, each of which is of the very highest quality 
in its respective grade, which quality is kept constant by means 
of the Leschen system of tests and the Leschen methods of 
manufacture. 


Inasmuch as we manufacture Wire Ropes in both Round and 
Patent Flattened Strand constructions we are in position to 
furnish a suitable wire rope for every wire rope purpose. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Simple 
Dependable 


Sizes 


GRUENDLER 


Coal Crushers 


Large capacity per ho~sepower required, complete freedom from trouble 
or breakdowns, and the unusually sturdy construction of GRUENDLER 
CRUSHERS have made them the choice of care*ul buyers everywhere. They 
deliver every expected result, economically, unfailingly and for many years. 


Write for illustrated circular giving specifications, details and prices. 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
994 N. MAIN STREET - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mine Ropes 
OF cae H AZAR 


fo WIRE ROPE 


HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE 


also INSULATED 
PATENT “‘KILINDO” WIRES CABLES 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCIL PATENT 
MINE CAR IITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 


3 Haulage. Absolutely Safe 
Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE fA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
K EN H A W Cc S33 CANAL STREET iIstNAT'LBANK W ADAMS 8T 
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HE home of the justly 

famous Perfect Double 
Crimped Wire Cloth, and 
Rek-Tang Screens used in 
practically every mining field 
throughout the world. 


“Tf better screen cloth were possible, 
Ludlow - Saylor would weave it.” 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 
ST. LOUIS . - MISSOURI 
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Many mills continue using the oil mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 
practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


General Naval Stores Co. 
90 West Street, New York 
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Interested in 
Welding and Cutting? 


THEN SEE OUR EXHIBIT of 


Oxy-acetylene and 
Electric Apparatus 


Willis Welders are Good Welders 


HENDERSON WILLIS W&C COMPANY 
9305-15 North 11th Street St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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LOADS YOUR PIT CARS OUT ON THE ENTRY 


Saves Labor and Expense—Speeds Development and Production 


Enables you to mine 
Eliminates the diffi- 


culties of work in pitch- 


profitably a lower coal 
than you Fcould work 


ing seams, keeping the 
economically in any 


cars out of the rooms. 
other way. 


Loads out any fall of coal much more rapidly than is possible by hand-shoveling, and that means 
higher production from a given number of working places, more frequent cleaning up of each place for 
cutting again. and a reduction of the territory to be served by each mining machine. 


There are also the big savings due to the avoidance of track-laying and roof-or-bottom-taking in rooms, 


Useful in both longwall and room-and-pillar mining, wherever the conditions for any reason make it 
desirable to avoid loading at the face. 


DIFFERENT ADVANTAGES IN DIFFERENT SITUATIONS 
LET US GO INTO YOUR OWN PROBLEMS WITH YOU 


; 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


for FINE GRINDING 


2-5’x16’ Motor Driven Mills built for Netherland Government 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
MINING MACHINERY DEPT. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE—coated with a special 
Water and Air-tight Compound that resists hard wear and increases 
its life. It is Mildew, and Flame-proof. 


100% EFFICIENT! 


EFFICIENC Y—Maximem Result with Minimum Expenditure 


We guarantee Service, plus—Satisfaction, Dependability, Durability. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


41 Union Sq. West, New York City 913 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Swaying, vibrating, anthracite breakers, or wet mining an heavily shocked steel mill 
machinery and roughly jerked logging engines require 
hardy, super-strong, well insulated motors. 


KKK 


NY \ 


The Rough Work Motor 


H. I. Motors were made to do the rough work 
of life. Miners, lumberjacks and steel mill 
operators were in on the tryout and all of them 
adopted them for their own. 


Their hardihood through many years of service 
is due to super-strong construction in which 
nothing is left to chance. Rotor connections 
between bars and end rings are all welded at 
the points shown by, the arrows. A cross 
section shows the material at the weld is 
stronger and of better conductivity than the 
bars themselves. 


H. I. Motors are widely used and have been 
in successful operation for years under the 
most severe conditions. 


Our specialists will be pleased 
to supply fullest details 


43-202 
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Dinwiddie Mine 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 


For Farticulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - - - - ST, LOUIS, MO. 


| 

Crushes 
More Material 
Uses Less 


Power 


High efficiency and low upkeep cost are inherent features of the American Pulverizer, due 
to its construction along entirely new and improved lines. 

Rings of Manganese Steel, alternated with hammers reduce the material to be pulverized 
to any degree of fineness by the employment of centrifugal force in a rolling, striking and crush- 
ing action. 

This centrifugal force or outward pull of a ring, operating at 600 r.p.m. is equal to 134 tons. 
| Its striking force is 1 ton and it applies these forces in combination ten times per second at any 
| given point. 

The result is the complet2 pulverization of the material—wet or dry—with less speed, less 
power, and without appreciable wear to the Pulverizer. 


Write for complete data, sent free on request. 


| AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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No. 434-M 


No. 1128-M 


No. 1093-M 


Remember——We make 
every type of cars. 


The Largest 
Car Builders 
in the World 


| Do you realize what this means? To buy 
| cars from the largest builders in the world :s 
| to buy from an organization with the most 
| highly perfected organization—from an ‘nsti- 


tution that can buy at rock bottom prices and 
consequently give you most for your money. 


WATT Cars have made our plant. the largest 
by their consistently satisfactory work. And 


| we have made WATT Cars satisfactory by 
| building cars to measure only. 


| In planning for a plant, we consider the propo- 
| sition carefully and build WATT Cars to 
| exactly meet requirements. 


“way WATT CARS 


CANNOT HELP BUT MAKE GOOD 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio, U.S. A. 


San Francisco: Denver: Philadelphia: 
N. D. Phelps, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Edelen & Co., 
Sheldon Bldg. Boston Bidg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg 


No. 1082-M 
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CARBIDE 
MINE LAMPS 


For Metal and Coal Miners see GIANT” 


We Make a Suitable Lamp for Every Mining Purpose 


CAP LAMP HALF-SHIFT L AMP 
With Candlestick 


Heavy Polished Prass Seamless Aluminum 
Catalog on request 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO. S°UTHPORT AVE. NEAR CLYBOURN 


CHI ICAGO, 
Largest Manufacturers of Carbide Mine Lamps 


Mine 
Equipment 


Storage Battery 
and Trolley 


No. 261 Locomotives No. 5730 
Rotary Scoop Car a Storage Battery Mine Locomotive 
Switches 
Complete 
No. 6700 Industrial 
Electric Locomotive for Industrial 
F wht Se Railway Equipment Bottom Dump Ore Car 


THe ATLAS (ar ann Mrz. Co. 


ENGINEERS Clevela n d. Oh 10. MANUFACTURERS 


x 


All Iron Unions 


for high pressure service 
GROUND JOINT -EXTRA HEAVY———OCTAGON ENDS 


RECOMMENDED FOR 


Superheated steam lines up to 600° F. 
High pressure boiler feed lines, water 
lines, oil and gas lines, drip lines, 
in fact for any line in the power house 
where strength is required and frequent 
dismantling is necessary. 


Made in sizes 4 to 3-inch, for 


300 pounds working pressure. 


Sales Offices, Warehouses and Showrooms: Works: Chicago and Bridg 
ield Savannah Indianapolis 
t Atlanta t G 
K <ville FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1855 ‘ RY car 
ham R 
RANE 
Little Rock Maven} Port 
Muskogee A 
Pulsa 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. Sal 
W ta > 
Wichita CHICAGO St. Pa 
Ter liau 


CRANE 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR 


99 1-2 PER CENT. PURE 


We Are Prepared to 
Serve You Promptly 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


50 East 42d Street, New York 


SULPHUR DEPOSIT AND PLANT 
GULF, MATAGORDA COUNTY, TEXAS 


~ Magma Copper Company 


Producers of 
COPPER 


| Mines located at Superior, Pinal County, Arizona 


President’s Office: 14 Wall Street, New York City 
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Alaska Steamship Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Freight and Passenger Service Between Seattle and 
Alaskan Ports 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA ROUTE 


Ports of Call:—Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Treadwell, 
Juneau, Thane, Haines, Skagway, Douglas. 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA ROUTE 


Ports of Call:—Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway, Cordova, Valdez, 
Latouche, Seward, Anchorage. 


NOME-ST. MICHAEL ROUTE 
Ports of Call:—Nome, Golovin, St. Michael. 


Write for Sailing Schedules, Rates, Etc., to 
JOHN H. BUNCH, G. F. & P. A. 
Alaska Steamship Company 
Pier 2, Seattle, Washington 


“WHEN YOU THINK ALASKA, 
THINK ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY” 


- 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &M A Brands 
Pig Lead—wicccan—S-—«s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


55 CONGRESS ST. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 


Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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United Verde Extension 


Mining Company 


Mines, JEROME, ARIZONA Smelter, VERDE, ARIZONA 


Executive Offices 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Officers and Directors 


James S. Douglas, President ................. Douglas, Arizona 
George E. Tener, Vice-President............. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Louis E. Whicher, Vice-President............. New York 

Chas. P. Sands, Secretary and Treasurer...... New York 
Archibald Douglas, General Counsel.......... New York 
George Kingdon, General Manager........... Jerome, Arizona 
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American Trona Corporation 


Largest Producers of Potash in America 


All Grades of 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
for Fertilizer and Chemical Trades 


Also Producers of 


3 Elephant Brand Borax 


Main Office: 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Western Office and Factory 2: 23 Trona, California 


MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1681 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161N.MaySt. 1547 Columbus Road 
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L. VOGELSTEIN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Buyers of Ores, Bullion 
and Metallurgical Products 


SELLERS OF COPPER, LEAD, TIN, 
ANTIMONY AND SPELTER 


SOLE EASTERN SELLING AGENTS BUNKER HILL PIG LEAD 
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NICHOLS 


Copper Company 


Consignment of Ore, Mattes 
and Blister Copper solicited 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER SULPHATE 


BLUE VITRIOL 


Laurel Hill, Borough of Queens 
New York 


25 Broad Street, New York 
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ELECTROLYTIC 


PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 


99 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


COPPER 


Ca 
CASTING | 
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The proper | = 
proper explosives | E i Rs T 


Giant Explosives save time, 
money and labor in _ blasting 
because they are made especially to suit Western 
requirements. 


As the Giant Line includes every type and grade of 
blasting agent, you will have no difficulty in securing 
exactly the right explosive for your purpose. 


The extra care and skill employed in manufacturing 
Giant Explosives are your guarantee of their strength, 
stability and uniformity. 


Ask the Service Division of this company how your 
blasting may be made more economical and efficient. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 


“*Everything for Blasting”’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


EXPLOSIVES. 


— 
| 
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THE EQUITABLE POWDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Alton Brand Explosives 


“B” BLASTING POWDER 
DYNAMITE 
BLACK DIAMOND PERMISSIBLES 
BIG RED PERMISSIBLES 
LITTLE RED PERMISSIBLES 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 
_ SAFETY FUSE 
BLASTING CAPS 
ELECTRIC BLASTING CAPS 
SQUIBS 


MILLS 


EAST ALTON, ILL. MARION, ILLINOIS FT. SMITH, ARK. 


DISTRIBUTING MAGAZINES 


East Alton, Il. Minnesota Transfer, Minn. Sherman, Texas 
Marion, Illinois McAlester, Oklahoma Waco, Texas 

Ft. Smith, Ark. Pittsburgh, Kansas New Braunfels, Texas. 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas Fort Worth, Texas 
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BECAUSE— 


DYNAMITE 
Will Do Your Work Right 


is the reason you should use it. We have a variety of grades— 
they will suit your particular needs, no matter in what manner 
they are connected with blasting. 

Many users have individual blasting problems to solve. To 
such we offer our consultation services, and we will also make 
an exhaustive study of your requirements gratis. Then our 
recommendation of proper grades is at your disposal—whether 
you take advantage of it or not. 

Could you ask for more? 


Aetna Explosives Company, Inc. 
165 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“EXPLOSIVES” 
“Gold Medal” [jaa ‘Black Diamond” 


Dynamite Contractors’ Powders Permissibles 
A Variety for Every Need Permissible Explosives 
Gelatin Dynamite 
Blasting Gelatin 
Stump and Farm 
Dynamite 
Blasting Powders 


Blasting Supplies to 
Fill Every Require- 
ment 


The Standard of Excellence 


ILLINOIS POWDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1548-51 PIERCE BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Works: Grafton, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis—and many other Distributing Points 
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| DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


9 Good Reasons for 
Electrical Blasting 


1.—With an electric blasting 
machine you can fire from one to 
one hundred and fifty charges 
simultaneously. 


2.—Electrical blasting allows 
better tamping and fullest con- 
finement of the gases. 


3.—Fuller development of the explosive force with consequent greater 
shattering. 


4.—Less smoke and fumes and quick return to the working face. 
5.—Better results with smaller quantity of explosive, therefore cheaper. 


6.—With the rheostat and galvanometer the electric connections can be 
tested to assure detonation and to avoid misfires. 


7.—'the shot-firer stands at a safe distance and does not operate the 
blasting machine until everyone is out of the danger zone. 


8.—There is no need of matches, torches or open flame for detonation 
of explosives where electrical blasting is practiced. 


9.—The dependability of Du Pont electrical blasting equipment, that 
leaves nothing to chance, but gives the operator control of the entire 
blasting performance. Du Pont blasting accessories are correct in 
design and efficient in service. They are the result of practical expe- 
rience and scientific research—the last word in modern, sure-fire blast- 
ing equipment. 


A free copy of our Blasting Supplies Catalog will prove 
helpful. Write for it today to Advertising Division. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington Delaware 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: 
Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Ivory, Shell and Transparent oy Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrialand Home Uses. Pigments and Colors: For In- 
dustrial Uses. Lithophone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacq and E 

For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: 
Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Visit Du Pont Products Store when in Atlantic City 
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Atlas Explosives 
plus Atlas service 


constitute a combination that makes for 
efficient ore mining. 


Atlas Explosives meet the most exacting 
Tequirements. They are always uniform 
in their high quality. Chemists whose 
word is final check every process of manu- 
facture from the raw materials to the fin- 
ished product. 


Atlas Service is on a par with Atlas Ex- 
plosives. Our Service Division has won its 
reputation by showing customers how todo 
more work with the explosives they are 
using, or more and better work with other 
explosives. Our experience—which has 
saved money for others, and is likely to 
bring profit to you—is at your command. 
An ATLAS Service Man will be glad to 
consult with you, without obligation on 
your part. Write to our home office or 
nearest branch office. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., PruLa 


Brarch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, lIa.; 
Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City; 
Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.$ Memphis; Nash- 
ville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


for’ ove mining 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“CYANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce, 
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CYANIDE 
FROM AIR! 


LOWEST COSTING CYANIDE 
AVAILABLE FOR ORE PRODUCTION 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR IN EFFICIENCY 


TO ANY OTHER GRADE 


Visit Our Exhibit 


at the 


Exposition of Mines, Mining and 
Mining Machinery 


American Mining Congress 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 17-22, 1919 


SEE THIS NEW PRODUCT, MADE FROM AIR 


Members of our Technical Staff and Com- 
mercial Department will be in attendance to 
fully discuss with you the economies and 
merits of this product. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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First Place in the Contest! 


Back View — Cover Removed 


The GIBBS 
OXYGEN 


Breathing Apparatus 
(Self Contained) 


N the big First Aid Meet in Pittsburgh first 
place was won by a team equipped with 
Gibbs—an apparatus particularly adapted for 


mine rescue work. 


Designed and adopted by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. In use in their rescue cars and 
stations, and in the leading coal and metal 


mines throughout the country. 


Send for Bulletin G-104; it gives details you will want. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
154 North 13th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BENTON, ILLINOIS 
Colman Building 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
268 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
364 Wright Street 
KINGSTON, PA. 


Commerce Building 
PITTSBURG, KAN. 
1501 Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
4236 King Street 
DENVER, COLO. 

507 Century Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
2553 Decatur Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety”’ 


Marcus Patent Coal 
Tipple 


Engineers and 
Contractors for 
Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Marcus Patent Picking Table 
Screen 
Coal Re-screening Plants 
“Rands’ Shaker Loading 
Booms 
Locomotive Coaling Stations 
Coal Washing Plants 
Coal Storage Plants 
Coal Mine Power Plants 
Sand Drying Plants 


Rotary Dumps 
Coal Tipples 


Roberts Co. 


General Offices 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
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Pumps, Pipe and Fittin 


The safe method of conveying corrosive liquids 
is through hard rubber installations. Hard 
rubber is not affected by concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, hydrofluoric acid, caustic soda, 
copper sulphate, sulphuric acid (up to 50° 
Baumé), nitric acid (up to 16° Baumé) and 
practically all other acids, alkalis, cyanides, etc. 


That means low upkeep expense and uncontami- 
nated solutions. 


Mining, Smelting and Chemical industries are 
beginning to realize that there is no satisfactory 
substitute for hard rubber Pumps, Pipe, Fittings 
and Utensils. 


Write for circular and information, telling us 
about your individual problem. Let our 
experts work with your chemists. 


If possible visit our Booth at the 
National Exposition of Mines and 
Mining held in conjunction with 
the Twenty-second Annual Con- 
vention of The American Mining 
Congress, Saint Louis, November 
17th to 22nd. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 


16 Mercer Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Factories: Akron, 0., Butler, N. J., College Point, N. Y. 
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The William A. Box Iron Works Company 


WILLIAM A. BOX, President 
Office and Shops: 33rd to 34th on Blake St., Denver, Colorado 


While one man with rope and pulley is 

hustling to hoist 50 pounds at 80 feet per 

| minute, one man with the little LEADVILLE 
Model B can hoist 700 pounds. 

The Model 5 LEADVILLE lifts 1,200 


1635 Seventeenth Street 


pounds, 100 feet per minute. 


MODEL B MODEL 5 
The LEADVILLE CATALOGUE tells all about the LEADVILLE 


THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


Denver, Colorado 
LARGEST MINING MACHINERY HOUSE IN THE WEST 


| 
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IT CAN’T STICK— 


AND 


IT WON’T LEAK! 


THE NORDSTROM 
LUBRICATED PLUG VALVE 


is a demonstrated success 


IT NEVER BINDS 
CAN ALWAYS BE READILY OPENED OR CLOSED 


All types of the Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valve 
have a full 700% opening in the plug. The plug opening 
has parallel sides and in the flanged valve special attention 
has been paid to the flow lines in order to ensure 
maximum hydraulic efficiency. 


Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valves, all Iron, for 
working pressures up to 125 pounds per square inch are 
made for screwed connections in all the usual pipe sizes 
from 1 to 6 inches inclusive and for flanged connections 
from 2 to 8 inches inclusive. 


Full descriptive literature, dimensions and prices will 
gladly be furnished upon request 


The Merrill Company 


121 Second St. - - San Francisco, Calif. 
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any view you 


No matter what preferences or prejudices you may have about belting---the big 
question that hits hard and gets home is this: 


What will it do in my own plant? 

That’s why we say: see how Copper Queen Rubber Transmission Belting cuts down 
repairs, replacements, lost output, idle labor and wasted powers---right in your own plant! 
Then you'll understand why Copper Queen has come to be the standard installation in 
mining and industrial districts throughout Western America. 

Why not write our nearest office today about your belting problems? No obligation! 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


[Formerly BOWERS RUBBER WORKS] General Offices: SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE PORTLAND TACOMA SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES DENVER 


Agents in Principal Mining Districts of the World 


COPPER QUEEN BELTING 


Remco 


Redwood 
Pipe = Tanks 
are made 
only 
by the 
Redwood Manufacturers Co. 


San Francisco 
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THE OLIVER WAY 


CUTS YOUR LABOR BILL 75% 
BECAUSE OLIVER FILTERS ARE 
AUTOMATIC AND CONTINUOUS 


80% OF THE CYANIDE PLANTS 
90% OF THE FLOTATION MILLS 
IN AMERICA 


Are equipped with Olivers. Whether 
you crush 100 or 20,000 tons of ore 
per day, we build Olivers to suit your 

requirements 


Send for New Builetin 10-M 


It’s a Real Treatise on Filtration 


OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


THE MODERN WAY : 
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“REGULAR FELLOWS ” 


The only men that really count in these days are the 
lar fellows’’---the men who stay on the job every working day, 


regu- 


think first of the country’s good, and, by putting joy into the 
ys 8 A JO 
job, produce more than they did before the war. 


Waugh Drills are like these ** regular fellows ’---they stay on 
the job, put joy into it, and continually increase production. 


That’s what we all want and that’s what you want in yotr 
mine---"* regular fellows” and Waugh Drills. 


fé Loe Dei 


DENVER, COLORADO 


THEW Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 
We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 


to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Eleetric, 
Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 
New York, 30 Church Street Chicago, Monadnock Block 


ALLIED MACHINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SI CuamBers ST. New York.US.A CABLES > ALMACOA New YOR! 
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4 ALASKA-GASTINEAU 
MINING CO. 


Dre 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


FOUNDERS, HYDRAULIC AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MINING AND ORE REDUCTION MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC MINING MACHINERY 

Hoisting Engines, Cages and Skips, Ore and Water Buckets, Ore and Rock 

Cars. §Ball Mills, Stamp Mills, Gravel Mills, Tube Mills, Concentrators, Rock 

Crushers, Crushing Rolls, Etc. § Hydraulic Giants, Deflectors, Gravel Elevators, 

Water Lifters, Riveted Steel Pipe, High Pressure Valves, Derricks, Winches, 

Etc. §Boilers, Engines, Mine Timber Framers, Saw Mills. 


San Francisco lif. U.S.A. 
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FOR SALE 


Some of Our Guaranteed Pumps 
in Stock 


2—9 x10 Aldrich Triplex Pumps, 400 gallon. 

1—6 x 8 Gould Triplex Pumps, 125 

1—6 x 8 Deane “ 

1—5 x 8Gould “ is 

1—2ix 6 Platt 3 

1—5 x 8 Deane “ “i 

1—3ix 4 Stage Byron Jackson Electric Sink- 
ing Pump, 125 gallon, 405’ head. 

1—12” Duplex Krogh Centrifugal, 4500 gal- 
lon, 150’ head. 

2—7" United Iron Works Centrifugal Pumps. 


Also sizes and types--duplex steam pumps 


AGENTS 
Witte Gasoline and Kerosene Engines 


A.H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 
129 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 
METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


' The Right Man 
in 
The Right Place 


is the cornerstone cf every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
we have secured competent 
men for mining employers — 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 


Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 


BUSINESS MEN'S 
\\ Clearing House 
Denver, Colo.USA. 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 


tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 
CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles 


Calif., U.S. A. 
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With the rapid development of 
the mining industry, ore-bodies of 
lower and lower grade become 
dividend-raying properties. Old 
tailings-piles can profitably be re- 
worked. 


It’s all a matter of treatment 
methods. 


Reductions in the cost of mill- 
ing turn one-time waste into pay- 
dirt. More than ever the mill 
equipment determines the prcfit. 


The rossibilities of the Wilfley 
Table, the Marcy Mill and other 
Massco milling appliances warrant 
careful investigation. 


Massco equipment has been 
making interesting changes in 
cost sheets. 


The past few years have seen important ad- 
vances in the des'gn of mill equ’ pment. 

Many improverents have been added to the 
Wilrley Concentrating Table—increasing its al- 
ready high metallurgical and mechanical effic- 
iency. One of the newest features of the Wilfley 
is a fully enclosed, self-oi'ing head motion of ex- 
treme simplicity, great strength, and designed to 
impart a highly diterential movement to the 
deck. Wilfey Tables may now be obtained for 
concrete foundations. 

The Wilfley Table has more than kept pace 
with the requirements of the times—it is a step 
ahead. 


Have you full facts? 


In 1915 t'e Marcy Ball Mill was introduced into com- 
merc al ser ice. Its:arly results were revolutionary, and 
it |as sirce co sistently given capacity that was thought 
imposs ble a d costs far below the rock bottom figures set 
for ot’ er types of equipment, 

T'e lar est capacity ball mill plant in the world uses 
Marcy \ illsand Marcy Mills are now grinding over 60,000 
tons a day in approximately 200 plants. If you haven't 
tle Marcy No. 42 Booklet, you will certainly appreciate a 
cepy. Just ask our nearest office. 


Investigate the Scobey Tailings Sampler, Pierce Amalga- 
mator, Perfection Oil and Acid Feeder. 


Massco service backs them all 


Write for further particulars 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


Salt Lake City 


Denver 


El Paso 


New York Sales Office: 42 Broadway 


SIE 
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ASSAYERS AND 
CHEMISTS SUPPLIES 


GENERAL LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 


[DFC] 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
METALLURGICAL 
CLAY GOODS AND FURNACES 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY COMPANY 


Established 1876 


Cable Address: ‘‘Fireclay’’ 


Main Office and Factories: 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


Branch Office and Store: Salt Lake City, Utah 


New York City Office: 50 E. 41st Street 


Immediate Shipment 


Do you “Want What you want when you want 
it?”’ If so it wil! interest you to know that we carry 
in stock for immediate shipment, five sizes of 

Standard”’ Ball Mills 
The “Standard” is absolutely simple but it has every- 
thing a Ball Mill needs—nothing that is superfluous. 
If you want the most and the best Ball Mill value for 
your r 7, and want it quick it will pay you to get 
in with 


The Morse Bros. 


Machinery & Supply Co. 
1732 Wazee St., Denver, Colorado 


THE STEARNS-ROGER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Manufacturers of 


Mining and Milling Machinery 


Designers, 
Constructors and Contractors 
for Complete 


Milling, Smelting 


or Power Plants 


A useful, practical money-saving 
machine. A gasoline locomotive with 
a Ford automobile engine for the power 
plant. 18” to36’’ gauge. Easy to operate. 
Always ready. No expense when idle. 


The McFarlane-Eggers Machinery Company 


Manufacturers 
Mining and Milling Machinery 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Solid Lined Sand and 
Tailings Pumps 


First in Quality—and in all required | 
Features for Mills and Mines. 


Krogh Pump and Machinery Co. 


149-157 Beale Street 


| 
San Francisco, Cal. | 


Williams 
Coal 
Crushers 


for Bee Hive Oven 
Work, By-Product 
Oven Work and for 
Stoker Coal Crushing 


Williams Coal Crushers are designed to prepare coal for either the Bee Hive ovens, By- 
Product ovens, or for Chain Grates and Stokers. Equipped with metal traps or arrestors, 
stray pieces of iron or steel will not damage the machines. Over 1000 Williams Coal 
Crushers are now in operation-preparing coal for all of the three industries mentioned above. 
If you have a Coal Crushing proposition before you, send for our catalog. 


The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
General Sales Department, Old Colony Building, CHICAGO 
Plant—ST. LOUIS 67 Second Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work— Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


| WELLMAN LEWIS CO., BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Tintic Standard Mining Co. 


422 Judge Building, St. Lake City, Utah 


SHATTUCK ARIZONA UTAH 


COPPER COMPANY 
THOMAS BARDON | COPPER 


President COM PAN y 


H. L. MUNDY 
Vice-President 


NORMAN E. LaMOND | 
Vice-President and Secretary | 


A. M. CHISHOLM 


MINES AT BISBEE, ARIZONA 


L. C. SHATTUCK 
General Manager 


ARTHUR HOULE 
Superintendent 


Salt Lake City 


| 
| 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK salnaaaes 


Chief Consolidated Mining Co. | 


Eureka, Utah 
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POWER, PRODUCTION, PROFITS 


ago sequence starts with Power, in every 
plant. 


And whether power is wasted or conserved, con- 
tinuous or intermittent, depends upon the belts 
that deliver it to the machines. 


Leather has greater tensile strength, more resist- 
ance to friction and longer life than substitutes, 


RELIANCE LEATHER BELTING, because 
of its selected material and special preparation, 
insures the vital sequence of Power, Production, 
Profits. 


RELIANCE—A BRUTE OF A BELT 
Chicago Belting Company 


New York Los Angeles 
Cleveland 102 North Green Street San Francisco 
Rockford, Ill. 


New Orleans Chicago, Illinois Portland, Ore. 
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S-A UNIT GARR 

| The operating man is conscious of a cer- 

tain established confidence in his belt con- 

| | veyor when it is equipped with S-A Unit 

] | Carriers. 

: 

| There is always that assurance of depend- 

y able continuous operation that is so essen- 

tial to big production. 

Investigate the Unit Carrier. 


NS;ADAMSON) MFG;CO: 


AURORA 
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THANKS! 


To our BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
To our MEMBERSHIP 

To our ADVERTISERS 

To our EXHIBITORS 

To the PRESS 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


extends its heartiest thanks to those who have made 
this edition possible, and for the splendid cooperation 
it has received from mining men, and from those con- 
cerns who manufacture mining equipment. The great 


spirit of cooperation never has been more completely 
demonstrated. 


THANKS! 
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BULKELEY WELLS 
President + 
The American Mining Congress 
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Vot. 5, No. 11 


WASHINGTON 


NOvEMBER, 1919 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


THE VERY HEART AND SOUL OF 
DEMOCRACY 


In his appeal to the Industrial Confer- 
ence to continue its effort to arrive at 
and determine basic principles upon which 
labor and capital may work in perfect 
cooperation, President Wilson touched 
upon a basic principle upon which and 
only upon which .can the inevitable con- 
flict between labor and capital in its ever 
recurrent manifestation find a settlement 
which will be in accordance with the 
provision of democracy as typified in the 
Government of the United States. The 
particular part to which reference is 
made is as follows: 


At a time when the nations of the world are 
endeavoring to find a way of avoiding inter- 
national war, are we to confess that there is 
no method to be found for carrying on indus- 
try except in the spirit and with the very 
method of war? Must suspicion and hatred 
and force rule us in civil life? Are our in- 
dustrial leaders and our industrial workers to 
live together without faith in each other, con- 
stantly struggling for advantage over each 
other, doing naught but what is compelled? 

My friends, this would be an intolerable out- 
look, a prospect unworthy of the large things 
done by this people in the mastering of this 
continent—indeed, it would be an invitation to 
national disaster. From such a possibility my 
mind turns away, for my confidence is abiding 
that in this land we have learned how to ac- 


cept the general judgment upon matters that- 


affect the public weal. And this is the very 
heart and soul of democracy. 

“And this is the very heart and soul of 
democracy.” “For my confidence ts abid- 
ing that in this land we have learned how 
to accept the general judgment upon mat- 
ters that effect the public weal.” 

What does this mean? It means the 
rule of the majority. It means that the 


majority shall frame the laws by which 
both majority and minority must be 
governed. It provides the means of pun- 
ishment for those who violate these laws 
whether they belong to the majority or to 
the minority. It does not follow that 
there are to be no disputes ; it anticipates 
these disputes by providing one great 
branch of the Government coordinate in 
power with the other branches for the 
sole purpose of settling the disputes 
which are certain to arise among the in- 
dividual citizens or interests of this great 
Government. Courts are provided to hear 
disputes, pass upon the merits and render 
judgment. In recognition of the frailty 
of human agencies it is provided that ap- 
peals may be taken to higher courts, and 
step after step, under the Constitution of 
the United States, has been developed 
a system designed to accomplish and 
almost universally accomplishing as 
nearly absolute justice as it is possible 
to bring about. It is not for a minority 
or any one individual to set his judgment 
up against the “general judgment” of the 
nation. Upon this fundamental rock can 
be builded, and only upon it can be 
builded a system by which the disputes 
between labor and capital may find 
the most speedy, the most equitable 
and fair, and the most satisfactory de- 
termination. And this without the enor- 
mous waste of strikes and lockouts, and 


without the extreme bitterness of feelings: 


which strikes and lockouts always and 
necessarily engender. If I quarrel with 
my neighbor in the public place, we are 
both of us likely to be arrestedandthrown: 
into jail as disturbers of the public peace. 
My quarrel may be just, but the law 
provides other methods for its deter- 
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mination. If my rights are infringed upon 
by my neighbor, the courts are open to 
which I may appeal for justice. If I and 
my business associates undertake by con- 
certed action to unfairly enhance our prof- 
its or to do anything which will tend 
toward the injury of our neighbors, our 
act is named a conspiracy under the law, 
and the courts upon proper application 
may put an end to our illegal acts. 

Someone has said that you cannot “in- 
dict a nation.” The meaning carried with 
this statement is that, if the number of 
conspirators is sufficiently large, it would 
be impossible by ordinary forms of law 
to effectively punish all of those who 
are involved. 

Logically this argument leads to com- 
pulsory arbitration. THe Mininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL is not yet prepared to say 
that arbitration should be required in la- 
bor disputes, but it is prepared most em- 
phatically to endorse the provisions of the 
Colorado Industrial Commission Act 
which requires that, before a strike has 
been put into effect, some unbiased gov- 
ernmental agency shall be given time to 
investicate the conditions involved, to use 
its mediatory and conciliatory efforts to 
settle these difficulties and, if these fail, 
to report the facts to the public in order 
that the public may be advised as to the 
exact condition and be able to arrive at a 
fair conclusion as to which party is in 
the wrong. Public sentiment has usually 
been the determining factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of strikes. Public sym- 
pathy could never be secured for a strike 
of all the coal miners of the country at 
a time when wages were higher than ever 
in history, working conditions better 
than ever before, and this is particularly 
true at a time when the people of the na- 
tion are laboring under the enormous 
burden of high prices brought about 
by waste of war, by soldiering and by 
strikes, through which the supply of the 
necessities of life has become so dimin- 
ished as to make high prices inevitable. 
And now, to intensify this condition, 
strikes are in progress everywhere. The 
great outstanding characteristic of the 
American people is fairness, if there is 
a bias it is in favor of him who is being 


imposed upon, of him who is failing to. 


secure his proper share of that to which 
he is entitled, and no labor union which 
asks for that to which it is entitled need 
fear other than justice by any proper 
system of arbitration. “And this is the 
very heart and soul of democracy”... 
“That in this land we have learned how 
to accept the general judgment upon mat- 
ters affecting the public weal.” 


IS THE WAGE SYSTEM A 
FAILURE? 

Fallacies of thought based upon mor- 
bid sympathies or perhaps upon thought- 
lessness are being so continually pre- 
sented to the public that denial seems to 
be called for in order to prevent these 
fallacies from being accepted as funda- 
mental truths. Unintentionally in most 
instances, these statements undertake to 
show that there is a necessity for an 
entire revision of the industrial laws 
upon which the development of this 
great government has been founded. It 
seems to be accepted as an acknowledged 
fact that the wage system is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

President Wilson in his address to 
Congress of May 20, 1919, referring to 
labor legislation, said: 

We cannot go any further in our present 
direction. We have already gone too far. We 
cannot live our right life as a nation or achieve 
our proper success as an industrial com- 
munity if capital and labor are to continue to 
be antagonistic instead of being partners; if 
they are to continue to distrust one another 
and contrive how they can get the better of 
one another. Or, what perhaps amounts to the 
same thing, calculate by what form and degree 
of coercion they can manage to extort on the 
one hand work enough to make enterprise 
profitable, on the other justice and fair treat- 
ment enough to make life tolerable. That bad 
road has turned out a blind alley. It is no 
thoroughfare to real prosperity. We must find 
another, leading in another direction and a 
very different destination. 

In a recent address to the students and 
alumni of Dartmouth College Justice 
Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, used the follow- 
ing language: 


_We now stand face to face with a new 
riddle of the Sphinx. A question it propounds 
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is one that we must answer if free government 
is to survive. That question is: How are the 
masses of men and women whe labor with 
their hands to secure out of the product of 
their toil what they will feel to be and what 
will be, in fact, a fair return? Until we can 
answer that question we shall have no peace; 
and if we fail to answer it, we shall have a 
revolution. 

This country demonstrates that that 
question has already been answered. If 
Judge Stafford means to say that we 
must satisfy the demands of those rep- 
resentatives of labor unions whose jobs 
depend upon continued agitation, then it 
may well be set down at once that con- 
dition never can be attained. 

The wage system is the crystallization 
of the experience of the ages as the best 
means by which employment may be 
found for those unable to make employ- 
ment for themselves. It-is a system 
absolutely essential to those big opera- 
tions through which cheap production 
can be assured by which those things 
which were considered luxuries but a 
few short years ago may be made avail- 
able to all the people. 

The great industrial leaders of the 
present day were mostly poor boys but 
a few years ago. It was not a matter of 
chance that these were able to lift them- 
selves from the surroundings in which 
their life’s work was begun. This na- 
tion has been made great because of the 
incentives offered to individual effort. It 
is true that all of the associates of these 
leaders of industry could not have at- 
tained the same station as the few who 
did rise, but it is true that the oppor- 
tunity was open to all. Those who saved, 
who studied, who worked were able to 
rise; those who wasted their earnings 
with no thought of tomorrow, who made 
no effort to rise and who lack those 
qualifications which make for individual 
business success, remained in the wage- 
earning class. These, perhaps, may be 
happier than those who have risen and 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of leadership. The wage system is the 
best plan yet devised by which the 
worker shall be insured a regular income 
so long as the operation of a business is 
possible—whether that business be 
highly profitable or whether it be tem- 
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porarily carried on at a loss to the oper- 
ator. There may be slight advances of 
wages during the good times, or a cut- 
ting of wages during a time when the 
market price is low and the demand 
small for the articles of production. But 
a steadly living is insured for the worker 
until the business practically goes into 
bankruptcy. The accumulations of prof- 
its made by the operator during good 
times are made to cover the losses during 
unprofitable times. All this talk of a 
new deal, all this talk which in ef- 
fect means an abolition of the wage 
system, all this talk about a partnership 
between labor and business enterprise, 
whether so intended or not, but encour- 
ages unrest and brings joy into the 
hearts of the I. W. W.’s and the syndi- 
calists. If this condition could be cre- 
ated, it would do away with all in- 
centives to individual advancement, 
place all upon a level by lowering the 
highest to the lowest, and move civiliza- 
tion a hundred years backward. The 
wage system is not a failure. 


THE MINERAL LAND LEASING 
LAW 


The power of public sentiment, 
whether misguided or otherwise, is pecu- 
liarly illustrated by the course of legisla- 
tion relating to the federal control of 
the public lands of the west. Under a 
liberal policy by which the title to west- 
ern lands was easily obtained by settlers 
and prospectors, the west made a most 
remarkable development. A territory, so 
forbidding that it regarded and 
named “the Great American Desert,” 
was in part turned into the most pro- 
ductive section of the United States in 
all of those things which go to make up 
the highest industrial development. The 
largest incentives were given to the indi- 
vidual to develop western resources, and 
these developments were attimes the most 
essential factors in the maintenance ofour 
government. Without the development 
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of gold and silver, particularly in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Colorado, the credit 
of the nation during the Civil War could 
not have been maintained and the hardy 
pioneers, who took immense chances but 
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whose risky enterprise was crowned with 
great success, made possible the mainte- 
nance of the credit of the nation. 

Had the development of gold produc- 
tion in California been under a leasing 
system, its $50,000,000 annual produc- 
tion at the time of the country’s greatest 
need would not have been made. It is 
true that this liberal public lands system 
was abused in some instances, but the 
great good accomplished more than off- 
set the bad. But a new theory was de- 
veloped—the first conservation congress 
was held at the White House in May, 
1908. People who had no conception of 
western conditions and impregnated with 
socialistic ideas, decided that it was un- 
wise that the Government should part 
with its fuel and power resources. This 
was followed by a presidential order 
withdrawing from public entry the coal 
and oil lands and water-power sites of 
the west. It was the theory of this 
propaganda that the sources of power, 
being a fundamental necessity to indus- 
try, should not be allowed to become the 
subject of private ownership. This 
propaganda was based upon the theory 
that monopolies had control of the power 
situation throughout the east, to the 
great disadvantage of the people, and 
that in the west this condition should 
not be repeated. During all of the years 
since 1908, the development of the west 
has been prevented, awaiting the enact- 
ment of a leasing bill. 

The American Mining Congress op- 
posed the adoption of this principle upon 
the ground that the state governments 
would not be able to find proper support, 
with more than half of their most val- 
uable resources exempt from state taxa- 
tion; that this system would set up a 
different form of taxation as applied to 
the west than that applied to the east; 
that it further centralized power in the 
Federal Government and forced the 
Government to be directly interested in 
business affairs in competition with its 
own citizens; and that it would prevent 
development in the west in that there is 
no proper reward to the individual to 
cover the risk which the development of 
a new country always necessitates, and 
that the wrongs aimed at could and would 
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be prevented by state control and taxa- 
tion. After many years of contention, 
western people came to the conclusion 
that it was better to allow the enactment 
of a law of this kind than to continue a 
contest against the overwhelming odds 
of that public sentiment which was 
known as the “Conservation Policy.” 
THe MininG ConGress JouRNAL still 
protests against this principle, still be- 
lieves that it will not permit that free 
development of western resources to the 


nation’s advantage, and yet is glad the 


matter is settled. It believes that a poor 
plan well carried out is better than no 
plan at all. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
THE SHERMAN LAW 
Ambassador Gerard, in a recent ad- 
dress before the New York Board of 
Trade, said, “If the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law remains on our statute books, we 
shall not be able to compete in foreign 
markets after the war or to cope with 
the new German economic system.” 

The people of this country should 
awaken to the fact that big business and 
ccmbination in restraint of trade are 
radically different; that the former is a 
necessary part of our present-day indus- 
trial life, and that the latter cannot exist 
any length of time unless protected, 
either by the control of the whole sup- 
ply of raw materials or by special ad- 
vantages in transportation. 

It is true that an efficient and compre- 
hensive selling agency may for a time 
ccntrol the market, but only so long as 
such agency by virtue of its efficiency is 
able to market its goods more cheaply. 
To the extent that any agency, in a field 
permitting competition, can by virtue of 
its magnitude so cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange as to 
permanently bring to the consumer a 
cheaper and a better service, that agency 
is a public benefit and should be encour- 
aged rather than restricted. 

At the point where big business be- 
comes more expensive to operate than 
the same amount of business in the 
hands of many smaller agencies, it 
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should and will fall before that competi- 
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tion which individual initiative is always 
ready to develop. The Sherman law 
should stand guard against conditions 
which stifle the exercise of individual in- 
ittative and permit the law of supply and 
demand to freely operate. It should not, 
as suggested by Mr. Gerard and others, 
be repealed, but it should be modified so 
as to permit, under government regula- 
tion, such combinations as will enable 
business to be conducted with greater 
efficiency where such combinations are 
not inimical to the public good. Only by 
such cooperation can small business 
units hope to compete successfully with 
the large business organizations. 

The Natural Resources Committee of 
the American Mining Congress is giving 
careful consideration to this problem. 


A COAL EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


The New York Times recently called 
attention to the failure of exporters to 
utilize the authority recently granted by 
Congress in the Webb-Pomerene bill by 
which combination in foreign trade were 
made immune from the restrictions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and urges 
that “every industry which sells in for- 
eign markets should have a committee 
planning for the cooperation which the 
Webb law allows.” : 

The coal industry, with a productive 
capacity of at least 50 per cent in excess 
of possible consumption demand, has 
special need for such organization. The 
peculiar character of a coal mine, which 
must be kept in operation to prevent 
rapid depreciation and must be operated 
at full capacity to keep down its over- 
head charges, makes it especially im- 
portant that a foreign market shall be 
found for its surplus production. 

Several plans were proposed during 
the early summer, one of which was 
quite fully developed under the direction 
of Thomas F. Farrell as the head of a 
committee appointed by the National 
Coal Association. This association de- 
cided that it should not be sponsor for 
this movement, due to the fact that a 
large part of its membership was not 
directly interested in the export trade. 
When other plans seemed about to fail, 
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the 


American Mining Congress, believ- 
ing 


that it might serve as a common 
meeting ground for the various inter- 
ests, appointed a committee consisting of 
Dr. Henry M. Payne, of the American 
Mining Congress; George M. Dexter, of 
the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion; Charles S. Allen, of the Whole- 
sale Coal Trade; John Callahan, of the 
National Coal Association, and Allen 
Walker, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. : 

This committee has held several meet- 
ings and has developed a plan which will 
be presented to the St. Louis convention 
and which in the meantime is _ being 
further considered by those interested in 
the export trade. 

THE GOLD SITUATION 

THE MINING CoNGREss JOURNAL has 
frequently stated that “gold will come 
back.” The people of this nation do not 
appreciate the present burden upon the 
gold industry, nor the necessary and cer- 
tain effect which will result unless some 
method is devised by which gold pro- 
duction may be kept to at least its nor- 
mal status. The present year is the first 
for many, many years in which the use 
of gold for manufacturing purposes will 
exceed the total production of new gold. 
Heretofore a considerable percentage of 
the annual gold production has been 
available for coinage purposes. Hitherto 
the volume of currency based upon gold 
was much less than that which the busi- 
ness of the country absolutely requires 
during a period of high price levels. 

The critical importance of this ques- 
tion to the nation is such that the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress felt it necessary 
that special investigation should be made, 
and as a result created a Division of 
Gold and Precious Metals, which has 
been making exhaustive studies in order 
to find a remedy for the gold situation, 
which would not entail a financial and 
industrial panic and through which price 
levels may be brought down to a level 
ecrresponding with the country’s gold 
reserves. To repeat from a former edi- 
torial, “THe Mtninc ConGress JOURNAL 
hopes that this problem may find a solu- 
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tion through intelligent foresight rather 
than through the crushing logic of an 
industrial panic.” 

Something must happen. A remedy 
for the situation is suggested in an 
article by our economist, Harold N. 
Lawrie, which appears on another page 
of this issue. A thoughtful study of the 
charts which accompany his article will 
demonstrate the necessity for some rem- 
edy. Mr. Lawrie’s suggestion may or 
may not furnish a solution of the ques- 
tion, but it is hoped that the National 
Gold Conference to be held at St. Louis, 
under the auspices of the American Min- 
ing Congress, during the week of No- 
vember 17, will agree upon some prac- 
tical suggestion and develop the plans by 
which it may be made effective. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR WILSON 

The address of William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, at the opening of the 
Industrial Conference called by _ the 
President, is a most statesmanlike utter- 
ance from one who is in position to wield 
large influence in behalf of his country. 
All will recognize that the greatest ques- 
tion before the American people is that 
involved in the proper relation between 
labor and capital. Mr. Wilson, while 
being a labor-union man, recognizes the 
basic principles involved, and his ad- 
dress is such as to commend him to 
everyone who is ready to treat the labor 
question from a_ broad, statesmanlike 
platform. The failure of the Industrial 
Conference is a matter of supreme re- 
gret because its success might have pre- 
vented the destruction of the good things 
which have been obtained by labor dur- 
ing the recent years, some of which will 
necessarily go down with the many bad 
things which it has espoused. 

The failure of the Industrial Confer- 
ence has precipitated the present indus- 
trial conflict which in the end will attain 
the same results, but at a cost immensely 
greater, not only to those involved but to 
the people of the nation as a whole. The 
American people can be trusted to act 
wisely whenever all of the facts are be- 
fore them. They may be expected to be 
bent by their sympathies to favor those 
who most need help up to the point 


where their government is in danger, but 
when that time comes sympathy will be 
relegated to the background, and the iron 
hand of governmental necessity will 
strike fearlessly and, if need be, relent- 
lessly. If the views of Secretary of 
Labor Wilson had been followed, much 
and perhaps all of the present turmoil 
would have been avoided. 


THE SILVER SHORTAGE IN 
FRANCE 

A Paris dispatch calls attention to the 
fact that because of a lack of silver and 
small coins in circulation, that postage 
stamps are being used with which to 
make change and to pay small bills. 
Three reasons are given for this shortage 
of supply. First, that the metal in silver 
coins is worth more than the face value 
for use in the arts and industries and 
that coin is being melted for those pur- 
poses. The second explanation is that 
silver is at a premium in a number of 
the countries, and a third explanation is 
that the peasants are accumulating silver 
stock as they did gold in the days before 
the war. 

Another reason, perhaps of greater 
importance, is that the world’s financial 
operations today are conducted upon a 
scale of prices practically 100 per cent 
higher than before the war. This means 
that it requires at least twice as much 
money with which to do business. Money 
based upon metallic reserve, whether of 
silver or of gold, must bear a proper 
relation to the amount of metallic re- 
serve available. The world’s gold pro- 
duction is rapidly falling off ; the world’s 
silver production is making no increase 
comparable to the increased money re- 
quirements. There seems to be no proba- 
bility that the demand for silver will 
abate, but rather that it will increase as 
its needs for monetary uses have become 
more apparent. 


MR GOMPERS THREATENS THE 
NATION’S INDUSTRIES 


Among the martyrs to radicalism in 
labor affairs the future will furnish no 
more striking illustration than that of 
Mr. Gompers leading his forces from the 
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Industrial Conference after President 
Wilson’s personal appeal that the con- 
ference should push its work “to a happy 
conclusion.” In leaving the convention 
Mr. Gompers said to the employers’ 
delegation: “The words you have spoken 
here mean nothing. You have defeated 
the labor group in its declaration, but we 
will meet you again in conference, and 
when we do meet you there you will be 
glad to talk collective bargaining.” What 
is the meaning of this statement? As the 
writer understands it it was a_ threat 
that, no matter at what cost, the employ- 
ers of labor will be forced to their knees. 
When we have sufficiently disciplined 
you and those American citizens who 
have the temerity to continue at work 
to assert their own individual right to 
earn a living in disregard of the orders 
of organized labor, “you will be glad to 
talk collective bargaining.” Whether Mr. 
Gompers pursues this course because he 
believes it right, or whether he pursues 
it because he believes that radical ele- 
ments will get control of the organiza- 
tion, is a question which is likely to re- 
main unanswered. If this action is taken 
to prevent the radicals from getting con- 
trol, he is paying a price greatly in ex- 
cess of the value to him of the results. 
If this action was taken by Mr. Gompers 
as a result of his own volition and in 
obedience to his best judgment, then Mr. 
Gompers is not entitled to be considered 
as a conservative leader of labor. 

Mr. Gompers could not consistently 
do else than withdraw from this Indus- 
trial Conference. His organization had 
been encouraging the great steel strike 
and only the night before his withdrawal 
had again decided to throw in behalf of 
the steel strike all of the influence of 
the American Federation of Labor. This 
means that sympathetic strikes will be 
called and that every avenue of approach 
will be cut off in order that the steel 
industry may be paralyzed no matter 
what course is necessary to accomplish 
it. It means a declaration of war the 
path from which at this time leads di- 
rectly to the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gompers, while opposing the 
steel strike, was consistently a member 
of the Industrial Conference. His de- 
cision to give active support to the strike 


made his further attendance highly in- 
consistent, even though his withdrawal 
was in defiance of the personal appeal 
of President Wilson. 


THE COAL MINERS’ DEMAND 


Coal is an essential to modern-day ex- 
istence. To shut off the supply of coal 
would ‘paralyze the railroads, close the 
factories, prevent the delivery of food 
to the great industrial centers, and bring 
thousands and perhaps millions of peo- 
pe to actual starvation, and, in a word, 
paralyze the industries of the nation. 
The power to inflict this suffering upon 
the people of this country is a power 
which cannot be safely lodged with any 
minority. The people of this country 
will not approve the demand of the 
United Mine Workers of America for a 
six-hour day and five-day week, and a 
60 per cent increase in an already high 
war-rate of wages. The granting of these 
demands would add unbearable burdens 
to people already struggling with seri- 
ous conditions. These demands cannot 
and will not be granted. The American 
people cannot and will not tolerate the 
carrying out of this threat; organized 
labor’s power will be broken, and as a 
result we shall have the open shop, col- 
lective bargaining and the application of 
the laws against conspiracy and trusts 
to apply equally and fairly to all of the 
people. 


THE UNION VS. OUR UNION 

The United States of America has 
grown to be the greatest nation in the 
world, because of the practical democ- 
racy, established here for the first time, 
which provided just enough of control 
to protect the rights of others and other- 
wise granting the fullest liberty to the 
individual. It was provided that the wish 
of the majority as expressed by its 
chosen representatives should be the con- 
trolling factor. Just so long as these 
principles are made to prevail will the 
American republic live. Whenever these 
principles fail, the world’s great effort 
for democracy will have finally demon- 
strated that government of the people, 
by the people and, for the people cannot 
be maintained. 
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The present dangerous crisis was 
brought upon the country by the belief 
of organized labor that its grip upon 
the nation’s throat was so strong that it 
could not be loosened and that a minority 
might, if sufficiently aggressive, control 
the majority. The passage of the Clay- 
ten bill, which violated the fundamental 
principles of our government in that it 
favored a certain class as against other 
classes; the enactment of the Adamson 
law, under threat that unless Congress 
should meet its demands that the na- 
tion’s industries would be paralyzed—led 
organized labor to believe itself invinci- 
ble, and it has grown drunk with power 
which only exists by the sufferance of 
the American people. A long-suffering 
people are awake to the situation and 
the leeches of labor will be forced to 
surrender their strangle hold upon its 
throat. A test of strength between the 
minority represented by organized labor 
and the American people will demon- 
strate the weakness of organized labor. 
Organized labor, because of its unfair 
demands, has started a war in which it 
will lose much that it has gained in the 
past; it will lose the closed-shop prin- 
ciple and the open shop will hereafter 
be the rule in industrial life; it will lose 
the principle of collective extortion, and 
in its place will remain the real principle 
of collective bargaining; it will lose the 
special privileges granted by the Clayton 
law, and all combinations, whether of 
labor or capital, which have to do with 
the control of production or of prices, 
will be brought under the prohibitions 
of the Sherman law. Business will be 
again free and open competition will re- 
duce the cost of living to proper levels— 
the consumer will have a chance. The 
unjust demands of organized labor are 
doomed when it measures swords with 
the American people. In the choice be- 
tween our Union and the union, the Con- 
stitutional Union is bound to prevail. 


FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS 


The growth of the American Mining 
Congress during the current year has 
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been exceedingly gratifying to all of 
those who have been anxious for the ex- 
pansion of its work. Most of our mem- 
bers understand that up to the middle of 
the year 1918 the work of the Washing- 
ton office was carried en entirely by the 
secretary with the aid of a clerical force. 
Since that time four capable assistants 
have been added to the staff, making it 
possible to give more direct attention to 
matters which heretofore could not have 
proper attention. It is planned to still 
further add to the organization until it 
shall have one capable man at the head 
of a division devoted to each of the 
various branches of the mining industry, 
thus having what will in effect be sev- 
eral organizations, each with its division 
chief, all cooperating as one organization. 

As has been before announced, the 
plan is to support this work by contribu- 
tions from the various branches of the 
industry, on a basis of 10 cents for each 
thousand dollars of production, with a 
minimum of $100 by those who desire 
to have the benefit of the investigations 
and reports of its Bureau of Mining 
Economics. This bureau is undertaking 
to correlate the information gathered by 
the various governmental agencies, and 
te gather such additional information as 
will tie together and apply this informa- 
tion in a practical way to the basic prin- 
ciples of each branch of production. 
This bureau will be available to Members 
of Congress and others in position to use 
such information 1s a means through 
which to obtain absolutely reliable and 
complete information concerning every 
branch of the industry, and to see to it 
that governmental investigations shall 
carry the practical features which will 
make them of the greatest service, not 
only to legislators in framing laws to 
meet practical conditions but to the oper- 
ators in planning their operations so as 
to get the best possible results. 

The growth during the year has been 
very much more substantial than was 


anticipated at the last annual meeting 
and gives assurance that within the com- 
ing year the organization may be so com- 
pleted as to make it thoroughly repre- 
sentative of every branch of the mining 
industry. 


But few of those who have 
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heen asked to contribute have refused 
their support, it being plain that the 
equitable basis of support which was 
agreed upon is fair to every branch of 
the industry and that none can afford to 
refuse to do his part in maintaining the 
more effective organization. 


ENEMIES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 

No possible external war could bring 
this country into graver danger than 
that which faces it now in its contest 
with syndicalism and anarchy. The foes 
of liberty are not only the Bill Haywoods 
and the William Z. Fosters and the 
Emma Goldmans, but all of those who 
perhaps, without appreciating the results 
which must follow, question the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States; who are willing to ignore these 
principles in an effort to attain some 
imaginary advantage for those who have 
failed because of their own unwilling- 
ness to pay the price for industrial lead- 
ership; and who believe they would be 
happier with responsibilities which they 
have always avoided. Every successful 
army is composed of many other ele- 
ments than the fighters in the ranks. It 
must have its generals who do not come 
near the firing line but who direct its 
operations from a hidden point of vant- 
age. It must have that business direction 
which supplies to each fighting unit the 
materials which are necessary to make 
effective its efforts. It must have, per- 
haps in far-distant lands, the manufac- 
turing plants which create the munitions 
of war without which the soldier would 
be helpless. It must have its ambulance 
corps to care for those who are wounded 
in the fray. Most of these are-not on 
the firing line. many of them do not ap- 
preciate the importance of the work 
which has been assigned them, but the 
effort of all of these various parts must 
synchronize in order to bring success to 
that cause which is typified by the flag 
at the front. 

The red flag of anarchy and revolu- 
tion in this country leads the forces 
which hope in time to tear down the 
Stars and Stripes. It has various grades 
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of followers, some of whom condemn 
most bitterly the cause of anarchy and 
revolution. The most dangerous of these 
followers are those in the Ambulance 
Corps, those who are influenced by a 
commendable but misguided sympathy, 
but whose influence is necessary for the 
advancement of the cause of bolshevism; 
those who are known as parlor Social- 
ists and parlor bolshevists, who grimly 
discuss “collective bargaining” and ‘“‘the 
right of labor to be represented by rep- 
resentatives of its own choosing.” Most, 
if not all, of these green supporters of 
the red flag discuss these matters without 
knowledge of the actual, practical condi- 
tions which prevail, like the conscienti- 
ous objector in time of war whose in- 
tentions may be good but who actually 
does all that he personally is able to do 
to defeat the cause of his country. 

It is time for a division of the sheep 
and the goats. It is time that those who 
unalterably and without question support 
the Constitution of the United States 
shall be lined up together ; and that those 
who are not willing to stand squarely 
upon that platform shall be counted as 
enemies of our Government. 

It is time for a better definition of the 
word “Americanism.” 


ROCKING THE BOAT 

Labor is frank. It openly and unre- 
servedly states what recognition it ex- 
pects from the employers of labor. 
Labor, as typified by such leaders as 
Mr. Gompers and his associates, flatly 
refuses to retrace one step from the 
vantage point gained through the world 
war between nations 

The employers of labor and the finan- 
ciers of the United States are trying to 
meet the change in the economic condi- 
tions of the country, to readjust busi- 
ness to meet the radical changes, and 
at the same time to consider the require- 
ments of employes under the new con- 
ditions of living. 

Labor has but one viewpoint. It is 
single-minded. It is a unit. ‘It is in- 


sistent. To it there is but one right. It 
does not concern itself with the financial 
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problems of barter and sale through 
which profits of a business must develop 
so that the wage can be met. It considers 
alone and exclusively its investment of 
brain, brawn and training. Its vision is 
foreshortened. It does not visualize the 
factory buildings, the lathes, the ponder- 
ous machines and endless other necessi- 
ties for its work. It does not visualize 
the years of hard work and the fortunes 
spent in establishing the factory which 
pays the wage. It does not visualize the 
vast and often delicate business ma- 
chinery which is responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of the man who signs the 
pay check. It does not sense the days, 
nights, and sometimes months and years 
of business grind, of mortal, commercial 
combat and the quality of successful gen- 
eralship necessary to the maintenance 
and growth of an industry. It does not 
sympathize with its employer in his end- 
less and ever-growing battle against the 
odds which every industrial leader must 
face. It knows nothing of the intricate 
problems that must be solved, often at 
the expense of the life blood of the men 
who are in thé industrial trenches. It 
only visualizes the tailor-cut clothing, the 
automobile, the daily habits of the em- 
ployer, and senses that he wears better 
clothes to and from work than the 
laborer is called upon to do. It visualizes 
the life of the employer as one of com- 
parative luxury in a well-furnished office 
and a well-favored home. 

In other words, the whole problem as 
between capital and labor is, in the eyes 
of the latter, a one-sided question, the 
former having nothing to do but to ac- 
cumulate money in some magic way and 
pay out as little of it as possible to the 
men who produce the wealth which buys 
the tailor-made clothes, the automobiles 
and the fine homes. 

The world is trying to readjust itself 
after it has been at war. War sum- 
moned the laborers into the battlefields 
and trenches. War shortened the sup- 
plies of food and clothing. War re- 
stricted the manufacture of everything 
which had before flowed unceasingly 
through the arteries of commerce. War 
left desolation, broken men and women, 
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overburdened nations, industrial unce-- 
tainty and financial oppression in_ its 
wake. 

The world finds itself somewhat in 
the position of passengers in a rowboat 
lost in a turbulent sea. 

Why rock the boat? 

The crew sitting quietly in the boat, 
careful manipulation of the oars and a 
little patience may deliver all passengers 
safely into a peaceful sea. 

What would you do in such a case? 
Would you rock the boat, or would you 
sit still? 

Both labor and capital are in the 
same boat. Common sense should dic- 
tate the policy of the passengers. 

Mr. Gompers and others are recog- 
nized as great labor leaders. They are. 
But they are not performing their whole 
duty to labor. They are rocking the 
boat; in fact, they are guilty of gross 
misrepresentation of the industrial facts 
through failing to present in a fair and 
impartial manner the problems of the 
industries upon which labor must depend 
for its life. 

Mr. Gompers and his associates de- 
claim loudly in behalf of justice for the 
wage-earner. From their every official 
and private utterance and publication it 
seems that there is but one question to be 
solved. That is: How few hours in the 
week shall labor be compelled to serve its 
employer and how much money can be 
forced out of the payroll for the mini- 
mum service? 

The United States Government is in 
equal partnership with the American 
Federation of Labor and other labor 
unions in introducing the basic condi- 
tions of the revolutionary conditions 
facing industry today, by its methods of 
handling labor through an arbitrary and 
autocratic wartime organization, which 
it even now desires to perpetuate at the 
expense of the people. It gave the wage- 
‘arner a wrong viewpoint in life. We 
have yet to read or hear of any protest 
from the labor leaders against the large 
class of wage-earners who took advan- 
tage of the arbitrarily created shortage 
of labor to force the maximum wage and 
limited service theory down the throats 
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of thousands of helpless employers of 
labor. 

Labor will not agree with the writer 
that the labor leaders have failed to do 
their duty in the great crises. But an 
analysis of the situation proves the case 
to an unbiased mind. 

The United States is in better condi- 
tion to establish and permanently main- 
tain industrial supremacy than it has 
been at any time before. But that in- 
dustrial supremacy can be based only 
upon industrial conditions which will 
allow the employer to produce at a profit. 
The wage-earner is entitled to only the 
highest reasonable maximum of re- 
muneration which the business can pay, 
and working hours must be fixed upon 
the basis of necessary production in the 
industry. 

The writer believes that it is time that 
the labor leaders of this country should 
have other qualifications than a mere 
ability to organize men into a conspiracy 
of force to take possession of the in- 
dustries of the nation, whether it be by 
means of unreasonable union or by loot 
and common seizure. Real leaders of 
men try to view dispassionately every 
phase of a problem. The leaders in the 
great industrial developments of the na- 
tion must continue to visualize the men 
who wear the jeans and whose hands are 
smeared with the soil of labor, not alone 
in the mine or mill or factory, but in 
their homes, their pleasures, and the 
conditions which surround them and 
make for content or discontent. 

But it is time now to sit quietly in 
the boat, to steer straight and to pull 
together. 


Rock Phosphate Price 


Following a conference held with the 
producers of rock phosphate and acid 
phosphate at Washington, D. C., on Octo- 
ber 6, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that after due consideration it has 
reached the conclusion that, in the cir- 
cumstances, it would not be warranted at 
the present time in naming a fair profit 
for phosphate rock or bulk acid phosphate. 
The department, however, will continue 
fully to exercise its own powers under the 
licensing system against profiteering as 
well as in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


THE GOAL 
By Georce Otis SMITH 

Our fellow-countrymen never more 
keenly realized their dependence upon 
the mineral raw materials. Shut down 
our coal mines and the country becomes 
not only cold but idle and hungry; 
exhaust our oil wells and our auto- 
motive transportation system would 
become scrap machinery; let our iron 
furnaces go out of blast and manu- 
facturing industries the length and 
breadth of our country would die. The 
industrial body of today can do the 
world’s work only as fed with an un- 
failing supply of fuels and metals and 
all the other mineral products. 

To promote the mining industry is 
one of the functions of the Department 
of the Interior, and the United States 
Geological Survey tries to do its share 
in helping the mines deliver what our 
country needs. Geology has become a 
recognized servant of industry, and the 
duty of the geologist in the public ser- 
vice is to point out where the mineral 
resources are, to measure the extent 
of the available reserves, and to assist 
in the efficient utilization of what 
nature has given. 

Possession of mineral wealth is of 
course only the starting point; use is 
the next step, and best use is the step 
in the right direction. The goal of 
wisely directed industry is the pros- 
perous community of happy homes. 
We need no higher aim of endeavor 
nor any more elaborate policy for 
national government or individual 
business. 


Some Manganese Mining Continuing 


Holders of stocks of manganese ore pro- 
duced during the war have not been able 
to find a market that would warrant 
further handling of the ore. However, a 
number of properties have been developed 
since the war and have operated on con- 
tract with good results, which is particu- 
larly the case in Virginia. 


Gold Exports 


Over $100,000,000 worth of gold has been 
shipped to the far east since the embargo 
in the exportation of gold was lifted on 
June 1. Considerable gold has also found 
its way to South America to strengthen 
the exchange rate between the United 
States and countries on that continent. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Widespread Interest Developing in Plans for Combined Meeting of Mining Men and 
Employers this Month 


For the first time in its history the Min- 
ing Congress is calling together all mining 
operators, the representatives of all employing 
industries and representatives of labor—or- 
ganized and wunorganized—to consider the 


GOVERNOR FREDERICK D. GARDNER 


Who has been especially helpful in his cooperation 
with the convention 


most vitally important problems in America, 
the readjustment of post-war misunderstand- 
ings and the threatened industrial strife. 

The selection of St. Louis as the convention 
city appears, from the responses now in hand, 
to have been most fortunate, both geographi- 
cally and as an industrial center. 

Official calls, announcing the scope of the 
twenty-second annual convention of the Con- 
gress and containing official invitations from 
Governor Frederick D. Gardner of Missouri, 
Mayor Henry F. Kiel of St. Louis, and the 
combined commercial bodies of the states, 
were sent to more than ten thousand mining 
men, half as many leading in other lines of 
industry, the governors of all states, the may- 
‘ors of industrial and mining cities, the com- 
mercial and manufacturing bodies and to 
county officials in mining districts. 

The call for the national gold conference 


was sent to all gold producers, to bankers in 
the financial and mining centers, and to the 
administration officials interested. 

A national conference of war minerals pro- 
ducers, to discuss the distress of the industries 
involved, a program for government coopera- 
tion, the establishment and protection of per- 
manent American and foreign markets, was 
called in connection with the St. Louis con- 
vention, and all interested parties or corpora- 
tions whose address could be secured have 
been invited to participate. 

Dr A. L. McRae, director. of the Missouri 
School of Mines, Dr. Victor C. Alderson, 
president of the Colorado School of Mines, 
and Dr. H. H. Steck, professor of mines in 
the Illinois University, have issued a national 
call for a conference of schools of mines, 
mining and metallurgy. 

A general meeting of the St. Louis Section 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
is being arranged for. 

All coal operators in the country are being 
invited by a committee of coal producers 
to attend the convention, and many of the 
coal organziations allied with the American 
Mining Congress have cooperated in urging 


HON. HENRY W. KIFL 
Mayor of St. Louis 
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attendance. Coal companies within a radius 
of 500 miles are being urged to send their 
pit committees and key employes to attend 
educational, safety and mine-rescue confer- 
ences arranged during the week by the Bureau 
of Mines officials. 

And back of all this is the basic plan for a 
great national conference of employers who 
realize that industry must no longer sit idly 
by and watch the destruction of America by 


W. K. KAVANAUGH 
Who is the active Vice-Chairman of the General 
Committee, and Chairman of the Exposition Com- 
mittee 


the rapidly rising tide of anarchy, fostered 
by hundreds of malcontents who are posing 
as “labor leaders” and apostles of “a new 
order.” 

The Program 


The Congress will convene Monday after- 
noon and will continue until its work is con- 
cluded, probably Friday noon. There will be 
general sessions, conferences of employers, 
conferences of gold producers with bankers, 
conferences of war minerals producers, school 
conferences, educational conferences for em- 
ployes, coal conferences and meetings of en- 
gineers. 

Little time will be devoted to the usual en- 
tertainments of conventions, as the hours are 
all too short for consideration of subjects 
vital to the nation. 

The Congress will proceed with its work, 
regardless of any existing conditions or 
previous activities of the national lawmaking 
bodies. 

Among the speakers scheduled are Gov- 
ernors Lowden of Illinois, Brough of Arkan- 


sas, Carey of Wyoming and Gardner of Mis- 
souri. Other state executives have been in- 
vited by Governor Gardner and may attend. 


Several Senators have been invited, and 
those already announced as accepting are 
Senators Poindexter of Washington, Cum- 


mins of Iowa, Thomas of Colorado, Smoot 
of Utah, and Henderson of Nevada. Secre- 
tary Lane will probably represent the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet in opening the Congress. 

Director Manning of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Director Smith of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey and a dozen members of Di- 
rector Manning’s staff have been scheduled 
upon the general and conference programs. 

Many of America’s leading thinkers and 
captains of industry and finance—a score or 
more, to be exact—are preparing to address 
the sessions, discussing many phases of min- 
ing, tranportation, labor problems, organiza- 
tion of employes and employers, the English 
labor situation, the steel strike, the attempted 
nationalization of industry and, finally, a busi- 
ness program for America. 

Several of the highly respected leaders of 
organized labor have been invited to state the 
views of labor, and advocates of industrial 
democracy and systems of cooperation will 
tell of the established and successful experi- 
ments along these lines. 

The Gold Conference will be in charge of 
Dr. H. N. Lawrie, chief of the Division of 
Rare and Precious Metals. 

The War Minerals and Tariff Conferences 


W. L. SCIMICK 


Chairman, Coal Operators Committee 
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B. F. BUSH 
Vice-Chairman Finance Committee 
will be in charge of Herbert Wilson Smith, 
chief of the Tariff Division. 
The Safety and Welfare Work will be di- 
rected by Morton F. Leopold, safety engineer 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


The Exposition 


In connection with the convention there 
will be a valuable educational exposition. Al- 
though there was little time for states to pre- 
pare and ship exhibits, Arizona, California, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and probably Utah will be rep- 
resented, and more than 100 manufacturers 
of mining machinery, safety devices, labor- 
saving appliances and mine transportation are 
arranging to exhibit. 

Headquarters for the combined conventions 
were opened two months ago in the Planters 
Hotel, and all delegates will be registered 
there. All advance correspondence should be 
addressed to John T. Burns, assistant secre- 
tary at the Planters Hotel. 

The Gold Conference will meet in the Stat- 
ler Hotel. 

The War Minerals Conference will use the 
ballroom of the Planters Hotel. 

The general sessions will be held in the 
famous dining-room of the old Southern 
Hotel, which is being used for the exposi- 
tion. 

Educational Conference and public dem- 
onstrations of mine rescue work by nationally 


known teams will be given in the Southern 
Hotel Convention Hall under direction of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

One of the notable features of the exposi- 
tion is furnished by the Interior and War 
Departments, exhibits having been prepared 
by the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Sur- 
vey, the U. S. Land Office, the Reclamation 
Service, the Alaskan Chamber of Commerce 
of Seattle, the Department of Chemical War- 
fare, the Signal Service and the Indian depart- 
ment. 

An ambitious program, fully backed and 
made possible by the St. Louis Committee of 
Arrangements composed of leading coal, metal 
and oil men, manufacturers and merchants as 
follows: 

General Committee 


Hon. Henry W. ‘Kliel, Mayor, honorary 
chairman; Thomas T. Brewster, chairman. 


Finance Committee 


Thomas T. Brewster, chairman; W. K. Kava- 
naugh, active vice-chairman; B. F. Bush, vice- 
chairman; W. J. Jenkins, O. L. Garrison, C. 
B. Fox, Jr., Louis F. Lumaghi, T. M. Jen- 
kins, F. V. Desloge, Elias S. Gatch, W. L. 
Schmick, E. F. Goltra, J. A. Caselton, Sam. 
J. Jenkins, Edmond C. Donk, A. J. Davis. 


Exposition Committee 


W. K. Kavanaugh, chairman; Robert E. 
Lee, active vice-chairman; W. F. Groom, vice- 


W. F. GROOM 


Vice-Chairman Exposition Committee 
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LANSING RAY 


Chairman of the Press Committee. Mr. Ray is 
President of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


chairman; B. F. Bush, vice-chairman; S. T. 
Jenkins, G. E. Marble, James N McKelvey. 


Committee on Arrangements 


R. D. Corlett, chairman; Guilford Duncan, 
R. F. McNally, W. L. Niekamp, J. D. Bascom, 
B. B. Culver, Carl F. G. Meyer, Isaac A. 
Hedges, W. O. Shock, Walter Hennig, W. 
F,. Dinsmore, E. C. Carter, A. S. Ruthman, 
Wm. A. Hircsh, J. A. Rehers, Joseph A. Goet- 
tler, E. J. Troy, Charles Gilbert, P. C. Sim- 
mons, John C. Colwell, Jr., Edmond C. Donk, 
Louis F. Lumaghi, Harry Beddoe, W. J. 
Jenkins, T. M. Jenkins, Buck Hawkins, E. J. 
Krause, John Henderson, Frank A. Ade, 
James A. Hooke, E. R. Kinsey, Wm. F. Ned- 
ler, Bert Zahner, C. P. Lohr, Arthur King, 
W. H. Cocke, Carson W. Smith, J. A. Hough- 
ton. 


Press Committee 


FE, Lansing Ray, chairman; M. P. Linn, 
George S. Johns, Elzey Roberts, Homer 
Bassford. 

If the business men of America respond 
with the same splendid spirit which has char- 
acterized the preparations in St. Louis, this 
will be a memorable convention and will as 
certainly mark a turning point in the threat- 
ened invasion of America by the radicals who 
have already announced their program of dis- 
ruption. 
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ST. LOUIS—THE CONVENTION CITY OF 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS FOR 1919 


3y-Wmn. H. Maas 


Rome was built on seven hills. Water lanes 
led from her doorsteps for the traffic of the 
empire. From her centers the Caesars built 
countless massive roads which led to the 
corners of the then known world. Here, mer- 
chants and bankers had their fingers upon the 
very pulse of commerce, taking tribute of 
wealth of every kind, not only from the old 
coffers but from the greatest artists, the 
wisest philosophers, the sweetest singers, and 
the finest producers of both spiritual and 
material wealth. 

Delegates to the Twenty-second Annual 
Convention of the American Mining Congress, 
to be held in this city from November 17 to 
22, will find much in St. Louis that is com- 
mon with the Rome of old. Built on seven 
hills, overlooking the great “Father of Wa- 
ters,” that limitless traffic-way of as rich an 
empire as Rome was in its prime, with a web 
of steel Appian Ways radiating from her 
doorways, our city beckons with irresistible 
invitation the commerce of a land more beau- 
tiful, more rich in minerals, more stable, more 
mighty than Rome, a democracy of blood to- 
ward whose standard the yearning hands of 
the world are upraised in the faith of the 
future. 


No American city is attracting the indus- 
tries St. Louis is today, and no other large 
city will grow as rapidly, now that the war 
is over and the entire world is calling on 
St. Louis and St. Louis’ trade territory for 
everything that can be made, mined and 
grown. This is the first time St. Louis has 
been honored to act as host to the American 
Mining Congress. At first thought it may 
occur that St. Louis is a long distance from 
a mining camp, but a casual glance at the 
map will prove that such is not the case. 
Within a few minutes’ ride of the city will 
be found the great coal fields of southern 
Illinois. Within several hours’ ride of St. 
Louis will be found the great lead district of 
southeast Missouri. In these days when time 
is precious, and business men can ill afford 
to spend much time traveling a long way to 
a convention city, it is interesting to know 
that St. Louis is surrounded by the United 
States. Mail four letters in St. Louis simul- 
taneously, if you will—one to Duluth, one to 
New Orleans, one to New York, and one to 
Denver—and all four will reach their destina- 
tions, north, south, east and west, at the 
same time, for the city stands at the cross- 
roads of the country. St. Louis’ central loca- 
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RIVER FRONT 


tion is permanent. It has taken first position 
in the production of railroad cars, shoes, open- 
hearth steel castings, stoves, wooden ware 
and hats, and has become the greatest hard- 
ware, jobbing center, and the second center 
for the jobbing of dry goods in the United 
States. It is located on the great Mississippi 
River, with an eight-foot channel leading to 
tidewater, at the point most advantageous for 
export trade with Mexico, the Carribean and 
west coast of South America. 

And we would remind members of the min- 
ing industry that here is a city, modern in 
office buildings, hotels, beautiful parks, with 
the finest homes in the country, but at the 
same time older than the United States and 
rich in romantic traditions. Here is a city 
spreading over 62% square miles of terri- 
tory, on the banks of the mighty Mississippi 
River, in the heart of hill and valley scenery 
that equals the Berkshires and the Palisades, 
but which is, at the same time, a great indus- 
trial district, the hub of the railway cities, 
and within a night’s ride of over 50,000,000 
people. From the dawn to the close of the 
year St. Louis’ weather is as good as any 
other American city, and much better than 
most of them. Autumn and spring are perfect 
seasons in St. Louis; winter, though milder 
than northern cities, affords ample opportuni- 
ties for indulging in winter sportS; summer 
days are more favorable than in most of the 
cities, because of the prevailing southwestern 
breezes off the Ozark Mountains and the 
low degree of humidity. 

Stepping over the span of years that have 
intervened between the St. Louis of 1919 and 
the St. Louis of bygone days, you will find a 
city whose residence section reminds you of 
the pages of the home-builder’s inspiration 
book. Homes, homes, everywhere. Homes, 
the synonym of stability. Homes, breeding 
fidelity. Homes, standing for conservatism, 
for careful investments, for safety, for cau- 
tion, for loyalty, every attribute which should 


make for good citizenship. Into that circle 
of home ties and affections St. Louis wel- 
comes its visitors, making their coming to 
our city more than a business trip, and more 
like a family reunion. Broad boulevards with 
their rows of beautiful trees—you can find 
houses just as costly in other cities, but no- 
where do you find such a variety of good 
taste in architecture, such care in the planning 


of landscape and maintenance of shade trees, 


shrubbery and flowers are such evidence of 
what can be accomplished in the development 
of homes. 

The churches of St. Louis run the gamut 
from old and quaint to new, modern and 
splendid. The New Cathedral (Catholic) on 
Lindell Boulevard is not only one of the 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
With a floor space of 31% acres 
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largest church buildings of modern times but 
one of the finest. The building cost $3,250,000, 
the main altars $100,000 each and the organ 
$50,000. The “Kingshighway” from one royal 
fort to another during the Spanish regime, 
and today one of the city’s finest boulevards, 
is the show street of churches. The Second 
Baptist with its great campanile, is Italian 
Gothic; St. John’s Methodist is neither pure 
Greek nor pure Roman, but belongs to the 
Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth century; 
Temple Israel, with its great columns, is pure 
Corinthian, and the Christian Science is Ital- 
ian Renaissance. At Thirteenth and Locust 
is the historic Christ Church Cathedral (Epis- 
copal). 

If you are a lover of the great outdoors, 
you will be interested in the parks of St. 
Louis, of which there are over 2,700 acres. 
Forest Park with its rolling woodlands, fast 
developing zoo, with the world’s largest bird 
cage, municipal golf links and tennis courts 
that are artificially lighted, making them 
available for use at night as well as day. 
O’Fallon’s Park, Tower Grove Park are 
among the other well-known parks of the city. 

All these things you will have an oppor- 
tunity to visualize when you come to St. 
Louis for the American Mining Congress. 
You will like St. Louis and the cordial good- 
fellowship of its people. You will realize 
why it has acquired the title of the “most 
hospitable city in the world.” 

You will profit as a result of the program 
that is being prepared. You will enjoy the 
free and easy spirit that will prevail. You 


will go away, glad that you were in St. Louis, 
and anxious to return to the city where the 
glad hand is always extended. 

Here are a few facts about the 1919 con- 
vention city: 

The cet.tral convention city of the United 
States. 

The fourth city in population, estimated 
905,650. 

There are 40,000,000 people within the ordi- 
nary commercial distribution radius. 

Municipal administration is highly favor- 
able to new industries. 

The fifth city in manufacturing. 

Has over 3,300 factories with an annual 
payroll of $135,000,000, employing approxi- 
mately 190,000. 

Manufactured products valued at over $950,- 
000,000. 

Coal production within 100 miles of St. 
Louis, 20,000,000 tons per annum, and St. 
Louis’ consumption is 12,000,00 tons per 
anunm. 

Cheap steam coal supported by Keokuk Dam 
hydro-electric production makes available 
cheap electrical energy for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Banks do a gross business, approximating 
$20,000,000,000 a year, including clearings of 
$7 ,834,138,038, with resources of over $500,- 
000,000. 

Largest plug tobacco manufacturing center 
in the world. 

Largest horse and mule market in the world. 

Largest shoe market in the world. 

Largest primary fur market in the world. 
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Largest open-hearth steel casting center in 
the world. 

Largest chemical and drug market in the 
world. 

Largest manufacturing center for stoves in 
the United States. 

Largest hardwood lumber market in the 
United States. 

Four bridges span the Mississippi River at 
St. Louis. 


Receipts of the St. Louis Postoffice for the 
year ending December 31, 1918, were $7,140,- 
563.72. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is one of 
the most celebrated musical organizations in 
the world. 

Has fifty-five parks and playgrounds, con- 
taining more than 2,700 acres. 

Forest Park, one of the most beautiful parks 
in America, has 1,400 acres with forty-two 


HOTEL 


Twenty-six railroads enter St. Louis. 

St. Louis stands fifty-sixth in per capita of 
indebtedness, with the per capita $26.54. 

Area of St. Louis is 61.37 square miles. 

Does an annual foreign business of over 
$100,000,000. 

St. Louis has twenty-one important lines of 
business such as shoes, chemical, iron and 
steel, hardware, groceries, clothing, shirts, 
millinery, etc., doing a total business of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000. 

Washington University and St. Louis Uni- 
versity are among the largest and best edu- 
cational institutions in the country. 

The St. Louis Public Library has one of 
the finest buildings in the United States, with 
ten branches and sixty stations. 


STATLER 


tennis courts, twenty-two baseball grounds 
and three golf links. 

Missouri Botanical Garden (Shaw’s Gar- 
den) is excelled only by the Royal Botanical 
Gardens of Kew, England. Contains over 
100,000 specimens of plant life and 125 acres. 
Value, $7,000,000. 

St. Louis birth rate 17.84 persons per 1,000 
in 1918. 

St. Louis death rate 16.76 persons per 1,000 
in 1918. 

Has 700 miles of paved stree‘s. 

Has 875 miles of sewers, contributing much 
to its low death rate. 

St. Louis consumes 102,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. 

Has nineteen miles of river front. 
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LINDELL AND WEST PINE BOULEVARDS 


St. Louis has a modern 900-foot dock just 
completed at a cost of approximately $250,- 
000, equipped with rail connections and is 
used in connection with the federal barge 
line service between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, which line is destined to make St. 
Louis a seaport of the first magnitude. 

Assessed valuation of property, $694,161,750; 
indebtedness, $17,708,000 with privilege of issu- 
ing $24,000,000 more of bonds; tax rate, $2.35 
per hundred on basis of 70 per cent valuation 
for residence property and 60 per cent on 
business. 

New Catholic Cathedral is one of the finest 
church edifices in the United States. Length, 
305 feet; height of main dome, 227 feet. 

Railway Exchange Building contains thirty 
acres of floor space, has thirty-eight elevators. 

Has the most beautiful residence section of 
any city in the nation. Over 37 per cent of the 
city’s inhabitants are home owners. 

St. Louis Art Museum ranks third among 
the art institutions of the nation. 

St. Louis is the second largest producer of 
wire rope. 

Is the most historical spot in the nation. 

Is the largest hardware market in the world. 

Is the center of zinc production for the 
world. All zinc prices are based on the St. 
Louis market. 

The freight traffic of St. Louis for 1918 
aggregated 75,000,000 tons. 


Gold Production Shows Decline 


Gold production for 1918 shows a decided 
drop from 1917 in the United States; from 
1913 to 1917 the production has averaged 
annually about 4,450,000 ounces. Last year 
the output amounted to 3,313,373 ounces; 


in 1916 it was 4,479,056 and in 1917, 4,051,440 
ounces. 


MINING HEAVY CONTRIBUTOR 
TO INCOME TAX TOTAL 


Manufacturing corporations contributed 
62 per cent of the total income and excess 
tax on corporations for the year 1917, ac- 
cording to figures just made public by the 
3ureau of Internal Revenue. The number 
of taxable returns from such corporations 
was 58,788, reporting a total gross income 
of $40,437,716.898. The deductions were 
$34,701,711,263, leaving a total net income 
of $5,736,005,635, on which the tax was 
$1,326,960,480. 

The next highest percentage was from 
corporations engaged in trade or merchan- 
dising which on a total net income of 
$1.481,060,780 paid a tax of $324,847,368, or 
15.16 of the total. 

Taxes received from other industrial 
groups were as follows: Agriculture and 
related industries, $20,876,565; mining and 
quarrying, $212,365,019; construction, $29,- 
25.22 transportation and other pubilc 
utilities, $127,048,016; personal service cor- 
porations, $10.470,071; financial corpora- 
tions, $89,680,061; inactive concerns and 
concerns whose business was not defined, 
$472,951. The total tax on corporations 
was $2,142,445,769. 

The total number of taxable returns 
filed was 232,079, showing a total net cor- 
poration income of $10,730,360.211. There 
were filed by corporations for the year 
1917, 119,347 returns showing no net in- 
come, total deductions exceeding total 
gross income by $629,607,562. 
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THE MONETARY POSITION OF GOLD 


By JoHn CLAusEN! 


A great man once said, “Necessity opens 
our eyes to the advantage of fresh principles, 
and as I see it this is now the position in 
which, we as other nations, find ourselves. 
The greatest war the world has ever seen has 
so altered conditions that methods and cus- 
toms different from those heretofore known 
or used must necessarily take the place of the 
old in order to keep abreast of the new order 
of things. In reality, a very important issue 
is presented as to whether the standard of 
value of the world will in future be gold 
or become a combination of silver and gold, 
and if so, what effect such changes would have 
on the trading powers of nations. It is 
obvious that if a bi-metallic standard were 
adopted as media, the question of the value 
between the metals themselves would become 
one of vital concern. Then again for the 
actual needs of people there may be a scarcity 
of gold circulating as money for trading pur- 
poses, or as affecting the position of govern- 
ments and banks and the availability of that 
precious metal in proportion to liabilties. 

There are many jnteresting angles from 
which to view this important subject, but it 
may be of general benefit to here recount what 
happened in this country during and after 
our Civil War. 

As an inevitable result of government policy 
which had placed upon the banks a burden 
too heavy for them to carry, the financial 
institutions in New York and other sections 
were, during the Civil War, forced to discon- 
tinue specie payments, which subsequently 
about the suspension of the National Treasury. 
At the beginning of 1862 a bill was intro- 
duced which had for its purpose the making 
of government notes legal tender, and although 
that measure was considered unconstitutional, 
it became law in February of the same year. 
The issue of greenbacks payable to bearer, 
after several amendments of the bill, was 
authorized up to the maximum of $400,000,000. 
When the greenbacks were put out it was ex- 
pected that they would circulate at par with 
the gold dollar, containing 23.2 grains of pure 
metal, but a year after the first Legal Tender 
Act had been passed paper money had an ex- 
change value equal to only 14.5 grains of gold. 
Its value rose in August, 1863, to 18.4 grains, 
but fell in July, 1864, to 9 grains, which ap- 
pears to have been its lowest point. The 
premium on gold was then such that a dollar 
in paper money was not worth more than 36 
cents in gold coin. 

The most striking example of profiteering 
during that period was the Black Friday Con- 


1 Vice-president, The Chemical National Bank, N. Y 


spiracy of September 24, 1869, when a group 
of speculators bought up large quantities of 
gold—creating an artificial scarcity—and as 
a result that commodity could only be obtained 
from this clique at ruinous terms. This 
brought about many failures, and to check 
gambling in gold and reduce the premium on 
it, the Anti-Gold Law was. passed, but as it 
did not materially bring the premium on gold 
to a lower level, it was very soon repealed. 

In June, 1862, Congress authorized the use 
of “Postage and other stamps of the United 
States” as money because of the demand for 
small currency, notwithstanding the circulation 
of the so-called “Shinplasters,” which were 
issued in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 25, and 
50 cents. 

In some of the western states attempts were 
made to maintain specie payments—after they 
had in the main been given up in 
the eastern states—but California alone 
had the distinction of remaining on a sound 
metallic basis during the Civil War. In New 
York some of the banks feit confident 
of ability to continue paying cash, but 
none did—if the records are complete— 
with the exception of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank. The fact that this bank did 
not suspend specie payments either in the 
panic of 1857 or in the general disaster 
of 1861, and that it continued to redeem 
it pledges in gold for twelve years after 
the Government had begun to dishonor 
the demand notes of the nation is a fact 
well worth recording. It was not until 
1876 that gold again sold at par through- 
out the United States. 

Since that period the more notable event 
was the panic of 1893, which was followed 


by a depression throughout the nation, 
with the result that a large amount of 
gold was drained from this country to 


Europe. The Treasury’s reserve became 
so low in November, 1894, that a sale of 
government bonds was resorted to: in 
fact, the stock of coin was reduced to 
such an extent that there were outstand- 
ing more gold notes than coin, leaving 
a part of the certificates represented by 
bullion in the form of bars. Again, during 
February, 1895, and also in July of the fol- 
lowing year, strong syndicates headed by 
leading bankers in New York accomplished 
the difficult task of bolstering up the 
finances of the United States Government 
and it was largely due to their activities 
that the United States remained on a gold 
basis. The success of these combinations 
had a far-reaching influence on business 
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and as soon as it was seen that the gold 
obtained from abroad was not going to be 
lost at once as in previous bond sales, con- 
fidence was again revived and the financial 
position of the United States improved 
so favorably in the eyes of Europe that it 
was possible to float large holdings of 
American securities abroad. 

In August of 1914 Foreign Exchange 
became demoralized, and to remedy that 
situation a gold pool was created, when 
influential banks and bankers throughout 
the country joined in an agreement to 
provide mail and telegraphic transfers to 
Europe in lieu of gold for export which 
proved a helpful factor in restoring order 
and confidence. 

For several years prior to the declara- 
tion of war in Europe the countries of 
France, Russia, and Germany especially 
had been engaged in an eager competitive 
scramble for gold which resulted in the 
holdings of their great state institutions 
increasing rapidly. On this account, at 
the outbreak of hostilities, we found them 
with what was up to that time the peak 
of their gold reserves. 

The embargo which was_ universally 
adopted clearly demonstrated the desire 
of every commercial nation to control and 
retain its supply of gold. As far as the 
United States was concerned, other than 
the necessity of obtaining government per- 
mission to export gold in coin or bars, its 
circulation in this country has not been 
restricted—although the efforts of banks 
and individuals alike have been directed 
towards harmoniously cooperating with 
the Government in concentrating the na- 
tion’s supply with the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

One of the most curious economic fea- 
tures of the present situation is the strong 
light which it has thrown on the fact that 
thing, even when that thing is gold. That it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing 
is forcefully demonstrated if we glance at 
the financial position of the Scandinavian 
countries where the law has been carried 
so far as to relieve the government banks 
of the statutory obligation to buy gold 
and coin it for all those who bring it in. 
This naturally prevented other countries 
dealing with Scandinavia from paying for 
purchases in gold, and the barter of com- 
modities was the only means open for 
concluding commercial transactions. 

It has lately been said that the world 
is divided into two classes of countries; 
those which decline to accept gold and 
those which refuse to part with it. 
Sometimes it is asked how anyone can 
possibly refuse to take gold in payment, 
but this is explained by the statement that 
gold in bars or foreign coins is not legal 
tender anywhere. No person in Scandina- 
via, for example, could be made to take 
gold bars or American eagles in reim- 
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bursement for goods to meet a required 
payment in legal tender currency of Den- 
mark, Norway, or Sweden. 

The issue and circulation of paper cred- 
its throughout the leading nations of the 
world has been proportionately far greater 
than their holdings of gold and this state 
of affairs has naturally resulted in infla- 
tion on an alarming scale. The thought, 
however, that European nations may pos- 
sibly repudiate part of their war debts 
for the sake of reducing the amount of 
currency outstanding against government 
bonds or notes is obviously superficial. 
Finance has become an_ international, 
rather than a national question and the 
monetary history of any country tends to 
become more and more merged with that 
of the whole civilized world. 

International credit is firmly established 
on a gold basis and no country has any 
interest in upsetting the present standard, 
although it is contended that notwithstand- 
ing a great production of new gold it may 
not necessarily assure universal gold stand- 
ardism as it would be a mere drop in the 
bucket of our future needs. If the world’s 
credit, therefore, is to be carried on with 
gold, every ounce that can possibly be pro- 
duced will be required as a basic founda- 
tion upon which international and na- 
tional finance has been reared. 

The production of gold is a vitally essen- 
tial industry which, for obvious reasons, 
should be promoted to the fullest extent. 
It is very apparent, however, that with 
a fixed value for the yellow metal, to- 
gether with the rapidly increasing cost of 
material, labor and transportation, this par- 
ticular industry as now developed is seri- 
ously affected and it would seem inevitable 
that unless some form of government re- 
lief is given to the producing mines, many 
of them will be compelled to discontinue 
operations: 

In a letter addressed to the Honorable 
Charles A. Sulser relating to the present 
conditions concerning the production of 
gold in Alaska, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury clearly voiced the attitude of our 
Government when he stated, “I fully appre- 
ciate that with the rising cost of raw ma- 
terial and labor and with a fixed value for 
their output, the gold miners are facing 
difficult conditions. I should be sorry, how- 
ever, if for this reason there were any re- 
laxations in the effort to produce gold. 
At no time has this country so much re- 
quired the largest possible production of 
gold as at present....In order to place 
the enormous amount of government bonds 
required to finance our war expenditures, 
a large credit structure will inevitably be 
erected upon our gold reserves, and it is 


necessary that these reserves—which are 
the foundation of the structure—shall be 
maintained on the broadest possible basis.” 

There are people who argue that if the 
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Government would agree upon a plan to 
increase the value of gold from $20.67 to 
say $30 or $40 a fine ounce, it would make 
a settlement of obligations possible with 
only half the metallic requirement other- 
wise necessary to redeem outstanding 
paper credits. This course, radical to say 
the least, would have a disastrous effect 
upon all credits and especially reflect upon 
the cost of living which, in all probability, 
would climb to limits beyond the reach 
of the average citizen. Increasing the 
value of gold or giving it a premium does 
not necessarily give it a higher purchas- 
ing power, but, on the other hand, in the 
final adjustment seriously disrupts the ba- 
sis of international credit. 

When peace is finally restored all the 
world will be faced with a period of great 
financial and industrial uncertainty and to 
pass through it successfully will be a task 
that will need all the statesmanship civili- 
zation can muster. To increase this un- 
certainty by tampering with the standard 
of international payment would be an 
extraordinarily futile means’ of handling 
the situation and only make the confu- 
sion worse confounded. 

The principal nations of the world have 
adopted gold as the basis of their cur- 
rency system. The market price for it is 
everywhere the same and equally certain at 
the standard price of $20.67 a fine ounce. 
It may be an anomaly that economic civ- 
ilization should depend for means of pay- 
ment on the supply of a particular metal, 
but it will take much ingenuity to find 
practical substitute for gold and secure 
for it the popularity and confidence that 
this precious metal commands. The mere 
fact that it has been chosen by the most 
enlightened commercial nations is strong 
proof that it is the best single commodity 
for practical use as a standard. 

The disproportionate distribution of gold 
among world nations attracts attention 
to the study of the part that this metal 
plays and is to play in future in the world’s 
economic affairs. It is apparent to the 
careful observer that the pace at which 
the production of gold increases is not 
as fast as the rise in value of the’ world’s 
wealth. 

The vast obligations piled up by the 
nations, the huge issues of paper cur- 
rency, the refunding of debts and resump- 
tion of specie payments are among the 
most urgent and difficult problems with 
which the world is now confronted. This 
makes it only too apparent that gold is a 
necessity for the credit and financial unity 
of nations and it is essential that an ade- 
quate foundation of gold be created to 
uphold that system. 

One of the first acts of the British Gov- 


ernment after England was plunged into 
war was to insure that the gold turned 
out of her mines should be safeguarded, 
and steps were taken for the deposit of 
new holdings in Canada, South Africa and 
Australia to the credit of the Bank of 
England. This arrangement had many ad- 
vantages and tended greatly to facilitate 
the concentration of the metal where it 
was most needed for the settlement of lia- 
bilities, and Great Britain has in this way used 
her gold unsparingly to meet immediate obliga- 
tions. 

The enormous increase in credits and paper 
money circulating in every country of the 
globe is reacting very materially on the pres- 
ent and prospective supply of gold, and it 
would seem timely to briefly review its rela- 
tive influence on prices in general, which in 
normal times zig-zag to meet the demand for 
and the supply of credit and gold. If, for 
instance, prices and wages are increased, so 
far as they are paid in gold, it will require a 
proportionate amount of money to meet the 
higher costs. It follows as a matter of course 
that a larger circulation of money is required 
to meet the demand. While the quantity of 
gold available as money is seen to exert an 
influence in the direction or raising or lowering 
prices, it would seem equally certain that as 
international commerce progresses and the 
system of credit expands, an increased world’s 
supply of gold is a matter of vital importance. 

It is true that, in practice, many transactions 
of buying and selling are set off one against 
another, but there can never be system of 
finance carried on in any country, operating 
under a gold standard, without a basis of 
money somewhere. 

The tendency to a further rise in prices is 
likely to continue for several years; the in- 
crease in the cost of living, and the importance 
of adjusting wages to prices; the increasing 
obligations of nations extending over long 
periods; the problem of a universal standard 
of values; the development of commerce and 
banking; the growth of population and wealth 

are questions which are becoming of increas- 
ing importance as time runs on. With the 
falling off in the produc‘ion of gold and a 
material rise in gold prices, a very serious 
state of affairs is presented which is likely to 
affect the international economic position of all 
peoples. We are at the dawn of a bigger 
financial and commercial tomorrow, and while 
the situation is fraught with a great many 
difficulties, we must face conditions as they 
exist and through frank and free discussion 
arrive at a practical and sound solution. Let 
us hope that our united efforts will crys*allize 
into a practical plan for the alleviation of 
the present critical situation, and that in the 
process of correction we may establish those 
principles which lie at the base of national 
progress and human welfare. 
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A PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE 
COMPLEX GOLD PROBLEM 


H. N. Lawrie! 


At the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously on 
October 2, 1919: 

Whereas, The gold production of the 
United States, which declined so rapidly 
during the war period, has since the sign- 
ing of the armistice still further declined 
because of the extreme economic pressure 
to which the gold-mining industry has been 
subjected, and 

Whereas, Gold is the standard of value 
and the basis of all credit, and it is vitally 
important to the financial and commercial 
life of the nation that the monetary reserve 
be protected, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers 
Association, in convention assembled, re- 
spectfully requests and urges upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the desir- 
ability of maintaining the domestic pro- 
duction of new gold in sufficient volume 
to satisfy the present anticipated trade re- 
quirements for this metal, and asks that 
steps be taken immediately to that end, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation ‘be, and hereby is, instructed to send 
a copy of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United ‘States, advising them of its adop- 
tion, and be it also further 

Resolved, That, considering the great im- 
portance of this subject, this convention 
recommends to the Executive Council that 
the matter be referred to the Federal Leg- 
islative Committee and the Currency Com- 
mission for an exhaustive study and such 
action as may be deemed necessary. 

It will be recalled that, on September 27, 
1918, the American Bankers Association 
passed a resolution, urging the Government 
to take steps to maintain the normal pro- 
duction of gold in the United States. At 
that time, a war emergency existed and it 
was anticipated that it would be necessary 
greatly to expand the credit structure of 
the United States. 

A year has passed since the armistice 
was signed, and this same organization 
adopts a resolution which is far more spe- 
cific and emphatic with regard to protect- 
ing the monetary reserve from depletion 
by other than monetary uses. It is evi- 
dent that the bankers have decided that the 
financial requirements of reconstruction 
and the reestablishment of international 


trade on a sound basis make it as neces- 
sary now to protect the monetary reserve 
from unnecessary depletion as it was when 
the country was under the pressure of war. 

The bankers are informed that the mine 
production of gold in the United States 
has decreased in the last three years some 
33 per cent, and that the economic pressure 
generally has become more intense dur- 
ing 1919, which will result in a correspond- 
ing decline in the output of the metal for 
this year; they know that the consumption 
of gold in the arts and for manufacturing 
purposes will exceed the production of new 
gold this year and that for next year the 
production will fail by a wider margin to 
meet the trade requirements unless some- 
thing substantial is done to balance the 
economic equation of the gold-mining in- 
dustry; they know that unless the produc- 
tion of new gold is sufficient to satisfy 
manufacturing requirements, there are but 
two alternatives, namely: 

1. That gold now in the monetary reserve, 
dedicated to monetary use, will be with- 
drawn for the manufacture of jewelry, etc., 
and will, therefore, lose its monetary 
utility. 

2. That sales of gold for manufacturing 
purposes will have to be curtailed or dis- 
continued, which will threaten the very 
life of the manufacturer and consumer of 
gold. 

The bankers realize that neither of these 
alternatives is desirable, but insist that the 
monetary reserve be protected from indus- 
trial consumption and that the Government 
take steps to stimulate the production of 
new gold to completely satisfy all manu- 
facturing requirements. To stimulate the 
domestic production of gold without alter- 


ing the monetary unit—a change which 
for financial and economic reasons cannot 
be considered—is the problem which now 


confronts the consumers no less than the 
producers of gold. This resolution of the 
American Bankers Association specifically 
assigns a definite responsibility to this, the 
third National Gold Conference, which has 
been called to develop a constructive solu- 
tion of this most complex and important 
national problem. 

A careful study of the following facts 
with reference to the present monetary 
status of gold, the production of new gold, 
and the consumption of gold in the arts 
and manufactures, should prove helpfu! in 
the formulation of a constructive national 
policy, which will at one and the same time 


1 Chief, precious and Rare Metals Division, Amercan Mining Congress. 
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protect the monetary reserve, stimulate the in circulation, which is below the legal 
gold production of the United States and requirement one-tenth of one per cent. 
thereby insure the consumers of gold a [his may be attributed to a shrinkage of 
sufficient supply. 28 per cent in the gold reserve and the ex- 
DECLINE IN UNITED STATES GOLD STOCK 
CHART 1—TABLE 1.—Gold Imports and Experts of 
AND GOLD RATIO OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
the United States. 
BANK 


In accordance with the Circulation State- |" 
ment of the Treasury Department, the | 
« |e general stock of gold coin on July 1, 1919 | 
(including bullion in the Treasury), 


DOLLARS 
960,000,000) 


= Gad against ly 
amounted to $3,095,077,467, and on October 
1, $2,905,726,555, a net loss to the monetary fever 
gold reserve of $189,350,912, or 6.1 per cent... (77> 


This indicates how rapidly and to what ex- 
tent the total monetary gold reserve of the 
United States has contracted. — 

The statement of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows hat on June 6, 
1919, the total gold reserve was $766,149,-  }~——__+- 
538, and on October 17, 1919—19 weeks | 
later—it amounted to $552,495,772, a de- 
crease of approximately 28 per cent. The 
reserve notes of the New York Reserve 
Bank in circulation increased about 3 per 
cent in this same period, while the net 
deposits declined some 10 per cent. The 
legal requirements under the Federal Re- 
serve Act are that 35 per cent of the net 
deposits and 40 per cent of the Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation shall be gold. 
The Federal Reserve Board first sets aside 
35 per cent of the deposit liabilities, and 
the remainder of the reserve gold is then 
computed in terms of the Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation. On October 17, the 
remaining gold reserve, after having sat- 
isfied the deposit liabilities, in accordance 
with the above formula, amounted to but 


1913-14 1914- is 1916-17 1917- ig ZA. 19 
39.9 per cent of the Federal Reserve notes 


TABLE I—Cuart I.—Gold Imports and Exports of the United States 
Fiscal Years 1914-19 and the First Quarter, 1919-20 


Gold balance | Gold baiance 


Years ending June 30 Exports Imports against U.S. | in favor U.S. 
1914-15 $146,224,148 | $171,568,755 $25,344,607 
1915-16 90,249,548 494,009,301 403,759,753 
1916-17.... 291,921,225 977,176,026 685,254, 801 
Total three war years, 1914-17... .. $528, 304, 921 $1,642 754, )82 $1 114, 359,161 
1917-18 190,852,224 124.413.483 $66,438,741 
1918-19 oe 116,575,535 62,363,733 54,211,802 
Total five years, 1914-19. ........... $835,822,680 |$1,829,531,298 $120,650,543 $993, 708 ,618 
1st fiscal quarter, 1919-20..... eer 128,913,011 5,808,612 123,104,399 


Total five years and one quarter... ..... . .|{$964,735,691 $1,83 339 ,910$243,754,942 $870,604 219 
| 
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pansion of reserve notes in circulation by 
some 3 per cent, while had a decrease of 
some 10 per cent in net deposits not oc- 
curred, the situation would have been still 
more critical. It is evident that the credit 
expansion due to increasing the currency 
in circulation exceeded on October 17 the 
legal gold reserve minimum for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. The de- 
cline in the gold ratio of the entire Fed- 
eral Reserve system has been progressive 
from week to week for some time past, 
thereby rapidly and consistently approach- 
ing the legal gold reserve limit. 

The time, therefore, has arrived when 
not only the currency in circulation should 
gradually be contracted, but also the 
monetary gold reserve should be very cau- 
tionsly guarded against depletion by other 
than monetary uses. While it is beneficial 
to our international trade to send foreign 
countries as much gold as good finance 
will permit, the effect will be correspond- 
ingly to reduce the gold reserve of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, upon which net de- 
posits and bank notes in circulation are 
based. This process is one of healthy 
financial rehabilitation of the countries 
with whom we desire to trade and of de- 
pletion of our own gold reserve. It is evi- 
dent that, as the volume of currency is con- 
tracted, more gold may safely be spared 
for export without injury to our domestic 
financial positioy. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


It will be observed from Table 1, Chart 1, 
that the United States had imported gold in 
the amount of $1,114,359,161 in cxcess of the 
exports during the three years ending June 
30, 1917. Since our entrance into the war, 
the flow of gold out of the country has 
been continuously in excess of the amount 
coming in, so that, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, the gold balance against 
the United States was $66,438,741; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, $54, 211,802; 
and for the first quarter of this fiscal year 
1919-20 (the months of July, August and 
September), the amount was $123,104,399, 
making a total drain upon our gold re- 
sources of $243,754,942 up to September 30, 
1919. The gold balance in favor of the 
United States on June 30, 1917, amounting 
to $1,114,359,161, therefore, had been re- 
duced to $870,604,219 on September 30, 1919, 
or about 22 per cent. The black area 
marked “A” on Chart 1 graphically repre- 
sents the extent to which we have exported 
gold in excess of our imports, while the 
area “B” represents the gold balance in 
favor of the United States during the 
period before our entrance into the war. 

It is important to note that, since the 
embargo on the exportation of gold was 
removed, we have shipped out of the coun- 
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try in these last three months of July, 
August and September, $1.8,913,011, and 
have imported but $5,8(8,612, recording a net 
loss of the gold held in the United States 
of $123,104,399, of which amount $50,532,913 
was sent to China, Hongkong and British 
India. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
entire gold exports from the United States 
to foreign countries during this period 
was sent to countries from which the pos- 
sibility of its return is extremely doubtful. 
Every effort should be made to limit the 
gold sent to countries that are known 
to hoard gold, in order that our monetary 
gold reserve may be conserved for mone- 
tary purposes. 

It has just been reported that Colombia 
and Salvador have passed new currency 
laws, ma‘ing United States gold coins le- 
gally current as a medium of exchange in 
those countries. The trade balance with 
Colombia for 1916, the latest year reported, 
was against the United States in the 
amount of some $12,000,000. It is, there- 
fore, anticipated that our gold coin and 
bullion will be sent to that country in or- 
der to liquidate the trade balance which 
probably will continue in favor of Colom- 
bia. This fact is pointed out merely to 
indicate that many countries are finding 
it more expedient than ever before to 
adopt the same monetary vocabulary as 
has become the financial code of the larger 
nations of the world. There are other 
countries now on the silver basis which no 
doubt will soon find it necessary to adopt 
the gold standard in order to accommo- 
date themselves to the new era of interna- 
tional trade. These citations foreshadow 
a larger international monetary use for 
gold. 

DECLINE IN 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


The gold production of the world reached 
its high point in 1915 at $469,000,000, and, 
according to a very recent estimate, pro- 
duction for 1918 amounted to $374,000,000, a 
decline of $95,000,000, or approximately 20 
per cent. Reports for 1919 from South 
Africa and other foreign gold-producing 
countries indicate that the decline for this 
year will be still more accelerated. Our 
chief concern in the gold production of 
foreign countries lies in the fact that, when 
the gold production declines, there is less 
new gold to find its way into the monetary 
reserves of the countries with whom we 
are transacting business, and many of 
whom are in debt. This fact makes it still 
more important that we should find some 
constructive means to maintain our nor- 
mal pre-war gold production, in the hope 


that by the same means other nations may 
be able to maintain their normal produc- 
tion during this economic crisis. 

In this same period, the mine production 
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of gold in the United States had declined 
from $98,000,000 in 1915 to $66,000,000 in 
round numbers, in 1918, or some 33 per 
cent. On account of the continued increase 
ef commodity prices, the increased ineffi- 
ciency of labor in 1919, and the anticipated 
decline in the base metal output of by- 
product gold, the mine production of gold 
for 1919 is estimated at some $55,000,000. It 
is generally known that the copper and 
lead industries of the United States have 
been operating on about a 65 per cent ba- 
sis for 1919, which will occasion a decline 


in the by-product gold output. The shut- 


ting down of the Homestake mine, which 
produced in 1918 gold in the amount of, 
roughly, $6,000,000, becomes another im- 
portant item to take into consideration in 
estimating the gold output for this year. 


GOLD CONSUMPTION IN MANUFACTURES AND 
THE ARTS 


It will be observed from Table 2, Chart 
2, that from 1908 to 1914, inclusive, the 
consumption of gold in the arts shows a 
progressive increase from $31,476091 in 1908 
to $45,520,032 in 1914, an increase of $14,- 
043,941, or about 44.6 per cent. 

In the year 1915, due to the uncertainty 
as to what responsibilities we wold have 
to assume in the war, and the general busi- 
ness lethargy, the gold consumed in the 
a declined some $18,00,000 to $37,820,- 
027. 

At the beginning of 1916, gold began 
to flow rapidly into this country, together 
with a large volume of war orders, which 
stimulated the pulse of our entire industry 


and made for generally prosperous times. 
For 1916 and 1917, the gold sold for use in 


CHART 2—TABLE 2.—United States Mine Pro- 
duction of Gold and Gold Furnished for Use in 
Manufactures and the Arts. 
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TABLE 2—CHART 2.—United States Mine Production of Gold and Gold Furnished for Use in Manu- 
factures and th? Arts 


Calendar Years 1908-1919 


Total mine 
Calendar years Total e 


production! 
$91,682,953 
99,189,947 
92,310,296 
91,329,443 
91,307,630 
66,162,130 


1 Statistics U. S. G. S. 1908-1918. 

2 Statistics U. S. Mint 1908-1918. 

3 The remainder of the newly produced gold after satisfying manufacturing requirements. 

* Estimated mine production 1919. 

5 U.S. Mint sales of New York Assay Office and Philadelphia Mint. 

* Estimated consumption in Arts 1919 based on actual sales of Mint to October 24, 1919, and estimated sales made by 
Superintendent U.S. Assay Office, N. Y., for remainder of year. 
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in arts, etc.? 


surplus? 


$31,476,091 
37,628,769 
41,787,152 
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43,520,032 43,809,411 
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manufactures and the arts was $51,061,187 
and $52,915,641, respectively. 

On account of this tremendous increase 
over 1915 of some 40 per cent for each of 
those years, our financial authorities sus- 
pected that gold was being hoarded, and, 
in 1918, when the nation was confronted 
with large and uncertain financial responsi- 
bilities, placed an embargo on gold and 
issued restrictions with reference to allo- 
cating gold to the trades. This accounts 
largely for the low consumption in 1918 
of $40,318,880, a decrease from 1917 of some 
$12,500,000, or more than 25 per cent. 

The United States Assay Office at New 
York had sold gold for domestic manufac- 
turing purposes in the sum of $46,912,895, 
up to October 24, 1919, and of $4,589,372 
for export for manufacturing purposes. 
This is the first time that gold has been 
sold by this office for export manufac- 
turing purposes, and indicates the precau- 
tions which are being taken by foreign 
countries to protect their reserves from 
depletion by other than monetary uses. 
These actual sales made by the superin- 
tendent of the New York Assay Office, to- 
gether with his estimate of sales for the 
remaining period of the vear, total $6l,- 
702,267. To this total must be added the 
sales of gold made at the other mints of 
the United States for use in manufactures 
and the arts, in order to obtain the con- 
servative estimate of $65,000,000 for the 
trade consumption wf gold for 1919. This total 
represents an increase of $25,000,000 over 
1918, or about 62 per cent. The gold coin 
which was destroyed by a large number 
of smaller manufacturing jewelers, who 
could not purchase the minimum amount 
of $5,000 worth of gold bars sold by the 
mint, is not included in this estimate. Ever 
since 1885, the sum of $3,500,000 has been 
allowed by the United States Mint to rep- 
resent the United States gold coin de- 
stroyed for manufacturing purposes. There 
is little question but that an exact can- 
vass of the situation would show that this 
amount has been greatly exceeded in recent 
years. In the opinion of many familiar 
with the jewelry business, the estimate of 
coinage destruction should not be placed at 
less than 10 per cent of the actual sales, 
or $6,500,000 for 1919, while others are in- 
clined to believe that it may far exceed 
this figure. However that may be, taking 
the exact sales as a basis for comparison, 
the gold consumed in manufactures and 
the arts this year will exceed the mine pro- 
duction of new gold by some $10,000,000, 
and, if the destruction of coin be included, 
in excess of $15,000,000. This negative 
monetary surplus, representing the short- 
age of newly produced gold for 1919 in 
comparison with the gold consumed in 
manufactures and the arts, is graphically 
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shown on Chart 2 by the solid black area 
to the extreme right of the chart. 

It is interesting to know some of the 
reasons for this recent increase in the con- 
sumption of gold in the arts. 

1. The restrictions under the Embargo 
Act were removed, which made it possible 
for the jewelers to obtain an unlimited 
supply of gold for their use. 

2. The trend of the jewelry business has 
been towards the larger production of 
machine-made jewelry, which necessitates 
the use of very much heavier material to 
work upon. 

3. The trade has been unable to keep 
pace with the rapidly increasing demand 
for jewelry and never has the demand been 
so great for “decorative” dental work. 


SEGREGATION OF THE ORIGIN OF GOLD AS A 
BASIS FOR ESTIMATING FUTURE DECLINES 


The average total mine output of gold 
for the decade 1908-1917 was $92,457,551, and 
for 1918, $66,162,130, a decline of $26,385,421, 
or 28.5 per cent. The average total mine 
output of gold derived exclusively from 
siliceous ores for the decade 1908-1917 was 
$61,189,760, and for 1918, $41,909,673, a de- 
cline of $19,280,087, or 31.5 per cent. The 
average total output of gold from the 
washing of placer gravel for the decade 
1908-1917 was $23,331,756, and for 1918, $15.- 
695,637, a decline of $7,636,119, or 41.9 per 
cent. 

Referring to Chart 3, it will be observed 
that the total mine output of gold has con- 
tinuously declined from 1915, while slight 
increases were recorded in the placer and 
by-product gold output for 1916 and slight 
decreases in both of these sources of gold 
for 1917, showing beyond question that the 
decline for these two years was due en- 
tirely to the depreciated output from sili- 
ceous ore operations. This condition may 
be attributed to the fact that the cost of 
labor is a larger factor in the production of 
gold from siliceous ore than it is in the 
operation of placer deposits, and by-product 
gold would be produced regardless of the 
cost, as that is borne by the base metals 
contained. It is to be noted, however, that 
the placer output decline for 1918 from the 
decade average is greater than the decline 
of the 1918 siliceous ore output from the 
decade average. It is difficult to account 
for this in any other way than that labor 
is very difficult to obtain and that the eco- 
nomic pressure has become so intense as 
to force the shutting down of placer opera- 
tions, and that from this time on we may 
look for a still greater curtailment of out- 
put from this source unless relief is pro- 
vided. 

The average total mine output of geld 
produced as a by-product from base ores 
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for the decade 1908-1917 was $8,026,035, and CHart 3—TABLE 3.—United States Mine Pro- 
for 1918, $8,556,820, an increase of $530,785, duction of Gold in Dollars 
or 66 per cent. This increase can readily Origin. 
be accounted for by the increased produc- 
tion of base ores during the war period. 
Referring again to Chart 3, it will be DOLLARS 
observed that the production of by-product SER eo 
gold remains fairly constant and does not, 
as it would be supposed, vary directly with 
an increase in the production of base |so000000 
metals. This is due to the fact that the 
large tonnages of extremely low-grade ores 
which are being worked at the present /zog009 
time, and which have contributed so ex- 
tensively to increase the base metal out- 
put, do not contain but infinitesimal quan- lggo90% 
tities of gold. By-product gold will never 
greatly influence the total gold production 
of the United States. It is also shown by 
Table 3 and the corresponding chart that 
gold derived from siliceous ores contrib- 
uted 66.1 per cent; gold produced from the r 
washing of placer gravel, 25.2 per cent; and 
gold resulting as a by-product from the 
smelting of the base ores of copper, lead |s2j04249 
[30,000,000 
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and from placer gravel, combined with a 
less rapid decline in the output of by-prod- 
uct gold, we find that siliceous ore gold |ia000,000 
supplied in that year only 63.3 per cent; 
placer gravel gold, 23.7 per cent; and by- F ORE-GI -PRODU 
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TABLE 3—Cuart 3.—United States Mine Production of Gold in Dollars! Segregated as to Origin 
Calendar Years 1908-18 


Total Siliceous Per = Per Base ore | Per 
Calendar vear mine ore cent of Placer cent of by-product) cent of 
output output total output total | — gold total 
1908.... . 91,682,953 |59,578,704 | 65.0 25,617,373 | 28.0 6,486,876 7.0 
Ae . 99,189,947 64,341,781 64.9 27,036,705 | 27.2 7,811,461 7.9 
. 94,778,348 65,313,092 68.9 (22,515,889 | 23.8 6,949,367) 7.3 
96,860,352 166,369,199 68.5 23,415,168 | 24.2 7,075,985 
1912... .. . 92,310,296 \62,111,916 | 67.3 23,019,633 | 24.9 7,178,747 7.8 
.. 89,118,410 |59,222,751 | 66.4 (22,238,424 | 25.0 7,657,235] 8.6 
1914.. 91,329,443 60,793,236 66.6 23,109,683 | 25.3 7,426,524 8.1 
. 98,283,714 66,404,089 | 67.6 22,272,501 | 22.6 9,607,124) 9.8 
. 91,307,630 |57,799,310 63.3 22,881,663 25.1 10,616,657) 11 6 
... 80,624,484 49,963,517 | 62.0 (21,210,587 | 26.3 9,450,379 11.7 
Average 1908-1917. . . 92,547,551 |61,189,760 66.1 23,331,756 | 25.2 8,026,035, 8.7 
66,162,130 41,909,673 63.3 |15,695,637 | 23.7 8,556,820) 13.0 
Per cent decrease 1918 from } 
decade average... . . Minus | Minus Minus Plus 
28:5% | 31.5% 41.9% 6.6% 


U. S. G. S. Statistics. 
1 Excludes Philippines and Porto Rico. 
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The year 1916 records the high point in 
the production of by-product gold at some 
$10,600,000, which coincides with a record 
production of copper in that year. The 
corresponding production in 1918 was about 
$8 500,000, a decrease of $2,100,000, or ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. In 1919, there 
has been a decline in the base metal out- 
put, and undoubtedly this will be reflected 
in a reduction of the output of by-product 
gold for this year. It is safe to assume 
that $10,000,000 will be in excess of the by- 
product gold production for many years to 
come, and that this would become the maxi- 
mum of the gold output of the United 
States in the event that mining operations 
dependent upon gold as the chief source 
of value were forced to shut down. 

Upon these facts and conclusions, and 
with the more intimate knowledge of the 
curtailment of tonnage and the shutting 
down of properties during 1919, is based the 
estimate of $55,000,000 as the probable mine 
production of gold for the United States 
for this year. Assuming that no relief is 
given the industry and that the same eco- 
nomic pressure is continuous for next 
year, with the labor situation still unset- 
tled and its consequent inefficiency, it is 
estimated that the gold production for 
1920 will probably not exceed $40,000,000, 
composed of a probably excessive estimate 
for by-product gold of $10,000,000, together 
with an output from siliceous ore and 
placer gravel of $30,000,000. 

It is evident that the conditions which 
produced the economic pressure which has 
forced and will continue to force a decline 
in the gold output, will on the other hand be 
in favor of an expansion in the jewelry 
trade and the volume of gold consumed 
therein, and that, therefore, under the 
same economic conditions continuing 
through 1920, the consumption of gold in 
the arts probably will be more rather than 
less than that of 1919, $65,000,000. It is 
evident that there will be a shortage of 
newly produced gold to satisfy the manu- 
facturing and trade requirements of about 
$10,000,000 for 1919 and about $25,000,000 for 
1920. If the same economic conditions pre- 
vail in 1921, the margin of deficiency will 
be still greater. To this extent, there- 
fore, we may anticipate that, without any 
relief, the monetary reserve would be with- 
drawn for manufacturing and industrial 
purposes, in the above stated amounts. 
Should the sales to the trade be limited 
to the production of new gold, as will cer- 
tainly be made effective unless immediate 
and constructive relief is provided to in- 
crease the production of gold, the trades 
will be unable to satisfy their full require- 
ments for those years. 


Bonus AND EXCISE 
A PROPOSED BILL TO PROVIDE FOR AN EXCISE 


UPON THE COMMODITY GOLD AND A BONUS 
TO THE PRODUCERS OF NEWLY MINED GOLD 


Tentative Preamble. of the Bill 

In order to protect the monetary gold 
reserve of the United States, by main- 
taining the normal production of gold 
within the United States and its posses- 
sions, there shall be paid to every person pro- 
ducing gold from the mines within the United 
States and its possessions, under the terms and 
conditions and in the manner hereinafter set 
forth, $10 per fine ounce of such gold so 
mined, and said payments are to be made out 
of funds as herein provided by an excise on 
the use, manufacture or sale of gold in the 
United States for other than coinage or mone- 
tary purposes, and from other funds in the 
Treasury not required for specified pur- 
poses. 

While the general nature of the pro- 
posal for bonus and excise is set forth in 
the tentative preamble above, it will be 
necessary for the conference to discuss 
the many provisions which must be clearly 
presented in detail in the remainder of the 
bill. Following are some of the essential 
points which are suggested for consideration: 

1. Amount of Bonus and Excise —An excise 
of 50 cents per pennyweight of fine gold 
upon all gold used for other than coinage 
and monetary purposes would be equal to 
$10 per fine gold ounce of newly produced 
gold. Based upon the estimated production 
of new gold and the consumption of gold 
in the trades for 1919, the total bonus to 
be paid the producers would be one-half of 
$55,000,000, or $27,500,000; while the total 
excise income would be one-half of $65,- 
000,000 or $2,500,000, leaving a balance in 
favor of income of $5,000,000. Inasmuch, 
however, as there is considerable foreign 
jewelry sold in the United States, the ex- 
cise income would be swollen to the ex- 
tent of that volume of sales, so that the 
total excise income would be large enough 
to allow for a considerable expansion over 
the estimated production for 1919, and the 
Government would not be called upon to 
pay the bonus from funds other than those 
directly derived from the excise on the use, 
manufacture or sale of gold for other than 
cGinage or monetary purposes. It has been 
stated by gold producers that a bonus of 
$10 per ounce will be no more than suffi- 
cient to insure the production of gold to 
satisfy the anticipated trade requirements 
under present economic conditions. 

2. Duration of Bonus and Excise —During 
the war, when the bonus measure was be- 
ing considered, the minimum time period 
for which the relief should be granted was 
expressed by the producers as being five 
years. It is certain that a period of less 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
American Mining Congress in New York December 10, 1918, it 
was unanimously decided that the work of The Congress should be 
enlarged to meet existing conditions. 


The plan for this enlargement was worked out in detail, and 
a chart made up showing the scope of work and the lines through 
which it should move. This plan was presented as an ideal 
toward which the Organization should work, enlarging its activities 
and its personnel as the financial support from the members justi- 
fied. Divisions, as outlined, were to be created for legislative and 
administrative contact on the different vital divisions of the work. 
The State Organizations were to be woven into the fabric of the 
whole Organization by a close, direct contact through the Secretary, 
in addition to their independent activities in all matters of local 
interest. 


A comparison showing how much of this important work 
as originally planned has been accomplished is now to be shown. 


Less than a year ago when this elaborate plan for enlarging 
the scope of The American Mining Congress was laid it was not 


hoped that so much could be accomplished as has been in this 
short time. 


On the accompanying two pages, this plan, as formulated at 
the Annual Meeting in New York December |0, 1918 is shown. 
Opposite is shown the organization chart of the active working Or- 
ganization of The American Mining Congress as it is November 
1, 1919. With its motive force originating in the national body of 
The American Mining Congress, through its Board of Directors, 
and its results terminating in benefits to the entire mining industry, 
this chart has been so arranged as to show each person responsible 


for particular phases of the work, and the duties with which he is 
charged. 


It is hoped that the entire membership of the Organization will 
be interested in the results as shown by these detailed charts, and 
particularly, in the substantial progress that has been made toward 
the completed plan of the enlarged Organization. 
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than five years would not be a satisfactory 
basis upon which to invest large sums of 
money in the development of new ore re- 
serves. Hence it seems reasonable that 
five years should be the time period for 
which the original bonus and excise shall 
be in effect. It may well be stated that 
on and after five years from the date of 
passage, the bonus and excise will be ad- 
justed in accordance with the rise or fall 
in commodity prices as compared with the 
average for the five-year period; this read- 
justment of bonus and excise to be made 
each year and until such time as the 
bonus and excise can be abandoned on ac- 
count of the restoration of a price level 
which will satisfactorily maintain the nor- 
mal production of new gold to meet all in- 
dustrial requirements of the arts and trades. 

3. Agency of Bonus Payment.—The Treas- 
ury Department probably would be the 
best agency to be stipulated for the pay- 
ment of the bonus to the producer of 
newly mined gold. 

4. Manner of Bonus Payment.—Upon the 
presentation to the Treasury Department 
of a statement from the United States Mint, 
verifying the number of ounces of newly 
mined gold, and upon the presentation of 
a statement from some unbiased agency 
(such as the United States Bureau of 
Mines), verifying that the gold was actually 
produced as a result of mining and milling, 
or smelting, ore, or washing placer gravel, 
payment of the bonus of $10 per ounce 
shall be made to the producer thereof. It 
is certain that the point will be raised as 
to the verification of production on the 
assumption that many producers will at- 
tempt to pad their bullion by the intro- 
duction of old gold, and it, therefore, be- 
comes necessary to specify some inde- 
pendent agency to serve as a check with 
reference to the origin of the gold pro- 
duced. A severe penalty will have to be 
provided for persons convicted of salting 
newly produced gold bullion with old gold. 
This procedure will reduce the possibility 
of fraud to the minimum, and at the same 
time insure justice to the producer. 

5. Agency of Excise Collection—The In- 
ternal Revenue Department * probably 
would be the best agency to be stipulated 
in the bill for collection of the excise. 
The manner in which the excise will be 
collected will have to be worked out in 
detail. Probably a die stamped by the col- 
lector upon the jewelry after the excise has 
been paid would be a sufficient safeguard. 
A penalty will have to be provided for 
persons who do not conform to the excise 
provisions of the law. 


COMMENTS ON THE BONUS AND EXCISE BILL 
This method of attack is the most direct 


and provides the most certain and rapid 
protection for the monetary reserve, by 
increasing the production of new gold to 
satisfy the present anticipated trade re- 
quirements. A very important point is that 
it removes the entire subject from mone- 
tary entanglements and _ considerations, 
since it deals directly with gold as a com- 
modity. Another point in favor of this 
bill is that the consumer of gold in the 
arts and trades will be given the oppor- 
tunity to pay what he should be paying to 
maintain the industry on a basis to satisfy 
his own requirements. There should be no 
objection made by the consumer of gold, 
as consumers of all other raw materials 
have been forced to pay in many cases 
even greater amounts of increase than 
that specified in this bill. 

An important advantage of this proposed 
bill is that it imposes no unfair burden 
upon the domestic gold manufacturer, 
since the foreign manufacturer will have 
to pay the same excise upon his finished 
product. It also is uniform in its applica- 
tion to all manufacturers within the trade— 
the small and the big alike. 

In the operation of this bill, it makes no 
difference whence the gold comes as a 
basis for manufacture—whether it be from 
a foreign or domestic source, or whether 
it be derived from coin or old jewelry. At- 
tention may well be called to the fact 
that, if the excise were placed on the bul- 
lion sold by the mint to the trades, or a 
certificate of sale issued to the buyers of 
gold at $10 per ounce, in addition to the 
monetary price, there would immediately 
spring up a speculative market in old gold, 
and coins would be destroyed wholesale. 
The provisions of this bill obviate these 
objections. 

The jewelry trade, by installing machin- 
ery requiring heavier material to work 
upon, has, therefore, found it cheaper to 
substitute gold for labor. Many of the 
gold producers have found that it has cost 
more to produce gold than they can ob- 
tain for it. These two statements confirm 
the same fact, but the jeweler probably 
could not afford to substitute gold for la- 
bor so freely if he paid the present cost 
of its production. This condition is pro- 
viding a profit to the manufacturer of gold 
to which he is not legitimately entitled, 
while the producer of gold sustains a cor- 
responding loss which he cannot continue 
to bear. In the interests of manufacturer 
and producer alike, the two sides of this 
equation must be equalized. It seems only 
just that the manufacturers and other con- 
sumers of gold should pay the cost of 
production for their raw material, while 
the producers of gold must receive a suffi- 
cient price in order to continue production. 
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WAR MINERAL TARIFFS 


Hersert WILSON SMITH 


The policy of this organization toward 
tariff problems is well known. The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress is not a political 
organization. It tavors neither free trade 
nor a protective tariff. 

But when the needs of this country for 
certain mineral products are made so woe- 
fully apparent, as they were during the 
world war, this organization must adopt a 
policy that will permit the American miner 
to fill these needs from our abundant re- 
serves of natural resources. An urgent ap- 
peal to produce would get no answer, since 
our last war minerals experiment. It would 
fall on ears too deafened by disastrous 
losses. These mineral industries must not 
die. They must have a form of protection 
that will make them and the nation inde- 
pendent. A plan must be adopted that will 
put the miner of war minerals on a perma- 
nent, self-sustaining basis and on a com- 
petitive level with cheap foreign labor, and 
put him in position to buy his supplies and 
equipment in Our present protected market. 

The miner takes the raw earth, and from 
it produces a mineral and an article of 
commerce. This, to the miner, is his fin- 
ished product. It may be the raw ma- 
terial tor many other enterprises, just as, 
in turn, the finished product of these other 
enterprises becomes the raw material of 
still further advanced stages of manufac- 
ture. The logical solution for this prob- 
lem of the miners is a tariff which will 
protect him, and in protecting the miner, a 
tariff is being levied to protect his finished 
product. 

So this question of tariff on raw materials 
in the form of natural resources of a di- 
minishing character is not, after all, the 
revolutionary policy it might at first appear 
to be. It is the protection of the finished 
products of an industry that is more vital 
to the needs of this country in time of 
war than any other one factor. It is not 
the purpose of this legislation to protect 
any mineral industry which will not, by 
means of that very protection, be in posi- 
tion to be self-sustaining within a very 
few years. The development of these lit- 
tle explored ore reserves, and the installa- 
tion of methods to be made possible on a 
permanent production basis, will introduce 
such economies that the tariff asked for 
in every case can be gradually removed, 
and the production in this country ulti- 
mately get on such a basis of internal com- 
petition that the resulting price to the con- 
sumer will be lowered. 

The three questions which arise in seek- 
ing a justification for any tariff on war 
minerals are these: 

The extent of our reserves. 


The difference in labor cost between 
~~ country and competitive countries. 
The ettect on associated industries. 

The estimates of ore reserves, which 
must form the basis for our calculations, 
come, in part, from the most accurate offi- 
cial source that we have at our command— 
the Geological Survey. The work of the 
survey is accurate, but conservative. In 
tabulations of actual production, in both 
existing and past conditions, its statistics 
must be unquestioned, but, in estimating 
ore reserves, two things must be taken into 
account: First, the method of securing 
these statistics, and, second, the constantly 
increasing reserves opened up by explora- 
tion and dev elopment. 

Known districts of production are exam- 
ined by the engineers of the survey and 
estimates made, but the vast undeveloped 
regions which are waiting for the hardy 
prospector and adventurous miner are not 
considered. There is no question but that, 
in 1900, the Geological Survey would have 
told us that there were not 100 tons of 
tungsten ore in the United States—yet this 
country has shown that it is capable of 
producing annually over 4,000 tons. We 
can all remember when northern Michigan 
and the Montana district were considered 
the country’s only sources of copper in 
large commercial quantities. The statistics 
which have been compiled on every mineral 
have shown, conclusively, that the known 
reserves have increased, in each case, more 
rapidly than the depletion. 

The idea of conservation ot natural re- 
sources has a distinct popular appeal, par- 
ticularly effective in the more crowded, 
settled eastern districts, where people 
could have no conception of the enormous 
amount of development which is necessary 
in our western states, and in all parts of 
our country where natural resources are 
abundant, to bring prosperity to these new 
countries 

The feeling that we were depleting our 
resources faster than we were justified be- 
came widespread. Every person who pro- 
posed conservation of any character was 
hailed as a prophet. We find these ultra- 
conservationists suggesting that, with such 
tariff protection, the supply of these re- 
sources will rapidly be depleted. They 
would, in short, have us set on our eggs 
until they are addled. It is a well-known 
principle of economics that, as the demand 
for a particular article increases, and the 
price advances, articles in substitution for 
it come into use, which are oftentimes 
superior in their properties to the original 
article of commerce. This is equally true 
of mineral resouces. Within the last few 
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years, we have witnessed the increasing 
use of dolmite for refractory purposes 
when other refractories were temporarily 
scarce. In the early days of the human 
race, it is more than possible that pre- 
historic races wondered what they would 
do when all the water in the Dead Sea 
dried up. 

Statements based on the theory that the 
deveiopment of such industry means deple- 
tion of these resources to an extent which 
becomes. alarming, have been made. Ex- 
treme conservationists are likely to take 
the stand that all such mineral deposits 
should lie undeveloped until the urgent 
necessity for their use in the time of 
emergency arises. Guy C. Riddell, engineer 
and metailurgist, of the Tariff Commission, 
sums up the absurdity of this in a state- 
ment: 


“This is simply the conservation of 
inertia. That an entirely undeveloped nat- 
ural resource in the time of a national 


emergency is as useless as an entirely de- 
pleted one is evident, and between the two 
we must find a medium.” - 

A consistent use of our natural resources 
and the development of metallurgical prac- 
tice springing out of this use is the only 
true way to industrial progress. 

The protection of American labor, by 
tariff, is a recognized principle of the in- 
dustrial development of this country, and 
we are applying it to the mineral indus- 
try. <All labor costs abroad are unques- 
tionably lower than our own. There is 
not an instance of foreign mineral produc- 
tion where the labor cost is not far below 
a living wage scale for Anierican labor. 
From the coolie of China and Burma, the 
convict of New Caledonia, and the peon 
of Brazil, the American working man must 
be protected, and the only way in which 
his wage scale can be protected is by 
protecting the industry in which he works. 

It has been feared by producers of war 
minerals, who want this form of protec- 
tion tor their industry, that stages of man- 
ufacture, which use these war minerals in 
their manufacturing processes, would object 
to such protection. These fears have been 
justified, but, while the strength of this 
opposition and its significance should not 
be underestimated, at the same time, the 
position that industries take is in- 
consistent. This inconsistency has been 
recognized, and it is doubtful if the selfish 
interests of one brench of industry will 
be finally permitted to weigh against true 
national protection. Mr. Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, in the hearings on graphite, 
September 27, when the protection for this 
industry was vigorously opposed by the 
interests manufacturing graphite, said: “I 
have little patience with any branch of an 
industry which has built up its prosperity 
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through a protective tariff, and which is 
now enjoying that protection, when it 
comes before this body to protest against 
a similar protection being accorded to an- 
other branch of the same industry, which 
will perish without it.” 

The mining industry as a whole and the 
producers of war minerals in particular, 
are interested mainly in results. In the 
discussion of questions of this kind, it is 
natural for the people who are trying to 
achieve these results, to discuss rather the 
problems which must be ‘solved before the 
results can be achieved. The economic 
problems arising from a tariff issue, which 
steps the principle of protection one fur- 


ther stage lower down in the process of 
production and manufacture, brings up 
many intricate economic issues—issues 


which must be solved in justice and equity 
to all interests involved. In this discus- 
sion, these problems have been mentioned 


not to show the difficulties which are in 
our way, but to show the constructive 
work we must do to achieve what we 
want. 


The concrete results of the tariff fight so 
far are substantial and encouraging. Bills 
providing tariff protection for thirteen war 
minerals have been introduced. Of these, 
tungsten, magnesite and zinc have already 
passed the House, and are now before 
the Senate Finance Committee. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the House has 
held hearings on graphite and potash, both 
of which industries made splendid show- 
ings and received distinctly encouraging 
expressions of opinion from this com- 
mittee. Neither of these bills has yet been 
reported to the House. A complete digest 
of the action and present status of each 
of these war mineral tariff bills appears 
in the legislative status sheets of this num- 
ber of the journal. 

A great deal of capital has been made 
by the opponents to this necessary legisla- 
tion of the quoted statement of Sena‘or 
Penrose, in which he was said to refer 
to such bills as “popgun legislation.” The 
facts are that a statement of the Senator, 
which was intended to show the grave im- 
portance of questions of international 
politics which are pending before the Sen- 
ate, and the serious consideration which 
must be given these problems first, was 
so purposely misconstrued and misquoted 
as to make his attitude appear to be dis- 
tinctly and permanently opposed to these 
vital measures. This in no way reflects the 
real attitude of the leader of the Senate 
Finance Committee, nor the spirit in which 
he is approaching our internal problems. 
Senator Penrose recognizes the vital is- 


sues at stake in the protection of war 
industries. 
These questions of tariff on war min- 


erals are not political issues—they are not 
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restricted legislation to benefit certain 
districts. They constitute protection in its 
truest form—actual national integrity built 
up through becoming self-sustaining in 
our vital, war-essential industries. The 
whole history of the war minerals situation 
is enough to show even the casual reader 
that no mining operator could be induced 
to enter mineral production for war pur- 
poses again during a period of emergency. 
He must have instead an opportunity to 
build up his business on a_ substantial, 
permanent basis through protection. 

Congressman Longworth struck the key- 
note of the attitude that the country is 
ultimately to take toward the protection 
of war minerals in the hearing on mag- 
nesite before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when certain American companies, 
owning deposits of magnesite in Austria, 
were protesting against this tariff because 
of the effect it would have on their busi- 
ness. Mr. Longworth said as between two 
American interests equally able to produce 
the same thing, the industry which can 
supply this country, both in times of war 
and in times of peace, should be protected 
as against the industry which can only 
supply us in times of peace. 

And when the time comes that this coun- 
try needs its war mineral industries, oper- 
ating to their highest capacity, neither 
statistics, thedries nor promises will avail 
us anything. We must have established 
production. The only way we can have it 
is to have these industries permanent, and 
the only way they can begin to be perma- 
nent is to have the protection of a tariff. 


UTAH CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
By A. G. MACKENZIE 


The Utah Chapter’s chief activities in 
1919 have been to assist in meeting the 
problems which confronted the industry 
in Utah immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe. 

These problems were many and pressing. 
Market conditions have been bad and oper- 
ating costs have remained -at high levels. 
Several important producers have been idle 
for a considerable portion of the year and 
others have curtailed operations heavily. 

Wages were reduced slightly in Feb- 
ruary. This action was followed by an in- 
inquiry into local mining and living costs, 
which brought only slight relief and dis- 
closed that conditions could probably not be 
materially or permanently relieved through 
local action. The war-time wage scale was 
restored in July and is still in effect. 

Despite the favorable silver market, 
which enabled many properties to con- 
tinue operations profitably, the total pro- 
duction has fallen off greatly. Dividends 
for the first nine months of the year show 
a decrease of 44.6 per cent as compared 
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with the same period of 1918, and the com- 
parison will probably hold good for the 
entire year. 

The mines of the state are in good shape 
to take advantage of improvement in metal 
markets. Most of the companies have 
done development and repair work that 
had to be more or less neglected during the 
war, and have put their properties in good 
physical shape for future operations. Im- 
portant new ore bodies have been disclosed 
in some of the well-known mines, and sev- 
eral other properties are expected to enter 
the list of regular shippers in the next few 
months. 

There was only one labor distrubance of 
consequences, a strike instigated by the 
I. W. W. at Park City. The Park City 
operators resolutely refused to recognize 
or confer with the I. W. W. element or its 
leaders and closed down all properties in 
the camp on May 6. Persistent efforts of the 
I. W. W. leaders to extend the disturbance 
to other camps failed. The better elements 
among the Park City miners took control 
of the situation finally and declared the 
strike off on June 21. Operations were 
resumed immediately and have been con- 
tinuous ever since. 

The Chapter assisted local claimants 
under the War Minerals Relief Act to 
prepare their cases for presentation and 
continued its practice of conveying useful 
information to its members through circu- 
lars and meetings. 


Vermont Talc Production Increases 


The tale and soapstone deposits of Ver- 
mont have been worked more or less con- 
tinuously for nearly 100 years, but all of 
the early efforts seem to have been di- 
rected toward the production of slabs for 
foot-warmers and other similar uses. Al- 
though soapstone of good quality occurs 
at several places, much of the material first 
utilized was really talc and was not mas+ 
sive enough to be cut successfully. The 
grinding to talc in Vermont seems to have 
commenced in about 1902 and has shown 
continuous growth since that time. Sta- 
tistics compiled by the Geological Survey 
in Mineral Resources of the United States 
show that the production of talc in Ver- 
mont has increased from 8,978 short tons 
valued at $65,525 in 1905 to 93,960 short 
tons valued at $625,150 in 1917. Until 1917 
New York was the leading producer in 
both tonnage and value, with Vermont sec- 
ond, but in 1917 Vermont took the lead in 
tonnage produced, although not in value, 
with a production of over 47 per cent of 
the total tonnage produced in the United 
States and over 35 per cent of the world’s 
production. This increase in production 


will probably be continued, though possi- 
bly at a decreased rate, for the reserves of 
talc in Vermont are large. 
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THE CHROMITE INDUSTRY 


By E. 
Coast 


Secretary of the Pacific 

Before the war, practically all of the 
chromite consumed in the United States— 
some 150,000 tons annually—was imported 
from foreign countries, and _ principally 
from New Caledonia, an island east of Aus- 
tralia, and Rhodesia, a province of Africa. 
Deposits of a marketable grade of chro- 
mite in the United States have been known 
for some years. Such deposits had been 
discovered in the serpentine belts of Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon. Serpentine is one of 
the latest eruptive rocks and is intimately 
associated geologically with many of the 


E. A. DICKEY 
Secretary, Pacific Coast Chrome Producers’ Association 
most productive gold veins in northern 
California and southern Oregon. The pros- 
pector, since the gold rush in the fifties, 
has been combing these serpentine areas 
to discover gold quartz veins, and quite 
naturally could not have escaped also dis- 
covering many of the high-grade chrome 
deposits which outcrop on the surface. 
Many of these deposits were remotely sit- 
uated from railroad transportation; other 
deposits were too low grade to compete 
with foreign-produced ore without pre- 
liminary concentration; and even where 


A. Dickey 


Chrome Producers Association 
favorably located, the best deposits could 
not have been mined and their product 
marketed on account of the* cheap labor 
conditions prevailing in these foreign 
countries—in fact, most of the labor in 
New Caledonia and Rhodesia is slave labor. 
In the absence of a protective tariff, all 
of these conditions combined to prohibit 
the development of a domestic chromite 
industry until the commencement of the 
war, when the inability of the Government, 
for lack of ship tonnage, to carry the ore 
from these foreign countries forced it to 
appeal to the American prospector and 
miner to fill its requirements. The pa- 
triotic response of these men, who not 
only discovered mines and located concen- 
trating plants to produce the ore neces- 
sary to completely satisfy the domestic re- 
quirements, but also built the trails and 
roads which enabled the ore to be hauled 
in some instances as far as 40 miles to the 


railroad, is something we may well be 
proud of. And this result was achieved 
within a few months, which shows not 


only the completeness, but also the spon- 
taneity of their response to the Govern- 
ment’s appeal. What citizen would not 
have come to the rescue of his country 
in so great a crisis, when it was officially 
presented that a ship could carry 3 tons 
of supplies to our boys at the front, while 
the same ship could bring but one ton of 
chromite from New Caledonia or Rhodesia. 

So general and successful was the re- 
sponse of the prospectors all over the 
nation that other important deposits of 
merchantable ore were opened up in Wy- 
oming and Alaska. Upon tidewater in 
southeastern Alaska, a concentrating plant 
was erected with a capacity of 35 tons of 
high-grade concentrates per day, while 
other extensive development disclosed 
large tonnages of high-grade ore in place. 
During the fall of 1917 and the summer of 
1918, about twenty concentrating plants 
were erected in California alone and sev- 
eral in Oregon, in connection with the op- 
eration of lower-grade chromite deposits. 
The concentrating process as applied to 
chromite is the very simple gravity water 
method. A high degree of concentrating 
efficiency is secured because of the heavy 
weight of the grains of chromite as com- 
pared to the usually light density of the 
gangue. 

Under the pressure of war emergencies, 
the chromite industry had, therefore, 
gained an excellent foothold as a growing 
industry of the United States, until the 
armistice was signed and ship bottoms 
were available to bring in the slave-mined 
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ore of these foreign countries. This abrupt 
break in the market occurred at a time 
when extensive tonnages of merchantable 
ore had already been mined and were ready 
to ship; since then the entire domestic 
industry has been shut down. 

Such is the position of the chromite in- 
dustry, from which condition it will not 
emerge unless a tariff is allowed sufficient 
to offset the inequalities of slave labor of 
these foreign countries and our own free 
labor. It is a matter of negligible con- 
cern to the public at large as to whether 
these original producers of chromite are 
allowed to continue operations or not, un- 
less it can be shown that it is in the 
broad public interest. History records the 
fact that this country was at a great dis- 
advantage because we had relied upon for- 
eign sources of production for chromite 
and had not developed our own natural 
resources. Are we now to allow history 
to repeat itself, for who can predict when 
the necessity may again arise that we 
should have a large volume of domestic 
production on hand and ready for use? It 
is evident that these long-water hauls from 
New Caledonia and Rhodesia are subject 
to serious strategic danger from naval 
blockade. 

That chromite is indispensable to the 
conduct of war is emphasized by the im- 
portant manner in which it enters the 
manufacture of war products. For in- 
stance, chromite brick, or the raw ore, is 
made into linings for steel furnaces, which 
have an annual output of some 36,000,000 
tons of steel. On account of the heat- 
resistant qualities of chromite linings, the 
furnace output of steel is greater than 
when any other substitute is used. This 
means that, under the pressure of war 
output, there is no satisfactory substitute, 
and that, in the development of our do- 
mestic industry during peace conditions, 
nothing but the most efficient materials 
would be economically used. 

Another important use of chromite is 
in the manufacture of ferro-chrome, a 
product which, added in small quantities 
to steel, produces an alloy very much 
harder and therefore more useful for many 
special purposes. Leather is a very im- 
portant product in the manufacture of 
shoes and harness used in the carrying 
on of war, and it must be properly tanned. 
In order to accomplish this result, there 
is no substitute for potassium bichromate. 
This chemical is produced synthetically bv 
using the chromic oxide which is’ derived 
from the mineral chromite. It is more 
commonly known that from chromite is 
produced the chrome color used in the 
manufacture of paints and dies. These, 


of course, were used extensively in combi- 
nations to produce the desirable camou- 
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flage to protect our gun and ammunition 
positions from enemy detection. 

After reviewing these many war uses of 
chromite, it will also be discovered that 
these same uses coincide with the demands 
of our peace-time industry and domestic 
requirements for steel and leather, dies and 
paints. In other words, the domestic mar- 
ket for chromite since the cessation of hos- 
tilities will be as great, if not greater, due 
to the expansion of the automobile indus- 
try, which absorbs many of the finished 
products into which chromite enters as a 
fundamental element. 

In the light of all these facts, it would 
seem advisable as a matter of national im- 
portance to consider very carefully plac- 
ing a tariff upon chromite and its finished 
products, such as will insure the normal 
development of a domestic industry. It 
would be desirable that such a tariff should 
not be so high as to exclude some of the 
high-grade ore from foreign countries, in 
which event the tariff would then become 
a source of revenue. On the other hand, 
such a tariff would have to be high enough 
to permit the development of our ore de- 
posits, so as to make it attractive to the 
capital invested and to insure the interest 
also of metallurgists in perfecting concen- 
trating systems by which the most satis- 
factory results may be obtained. American 
inventive genius has, in the past, been ac- 
countable for a large part of our entire 
industrial expansion. It may safely be 
predicted, therefore, that with this assist- 
ance for a brief number of years, our do- 
mestic chromite industry would have 
reached the point where it could, by virtue 
of the improvements made in mining and 
metallurgical treatment, compete even with 
the slave labor of these foreign coun- 
tries. At such a time, the tariff might well 
be repealed and the industry, now in its 
infant stage, set upon its way to take care 
of itself and become a ready asset of war 
and meanwhile an asset of peace and na- 
tional prosperity. 


Denmark Furnishes Ships for Coal 


As a result of a statement by the Ship- 
ping Board’s Division of Operations, in 
which it was shown that Europe, despite its 
dire need for coal, was diverting its own 
tonnage to the more profitable trade routes, 
leaving to America the job of carrying the 
less profitable coal cargoes to Europe, the 
Danish Legation announced that sixteen 
steamships, aggregating 61,000 tons, are to 
be immediately placed in the coal trade 
and will carry coal from this country to 
Denmark. 

This prompt response of Denmark has 
been very gratifying to the Shipping Board, 
as the assignment of this large fleet will 
greatly aid the board in caring for Euro- 
pean fuel needs. 
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GRAPHITE 


By A. B. ConKLIN 


Graphite belongs to the mineral family and 
until recently has been practically unknown 
to the average person. Its importance, how- 
ever, as a war necessity has recently given it 
gerater publicity in the United States. It is 
a carbon product, sometimes called plumbago 
or black lead. 


A. B. CONKLIN 


Chairman Graphite Section, Alabama Chapter, 
American Mining Congress 


There are several varieties of graphite 
which can be classified under three different 
heads, crystalline flake, a flaky formation; 
crystalline vein, of a fibrous nature; and the 
amorphous, a powdered or very fine grained 
variety. The values of graphite are usually 
determined by its carbon contents and struc- 
ture. 

Its uses are the manufacture of crucibles, 
foundry facings, lubricants, lead pencils, paint, 
stove polish and various other minor uses. 
Their ranking importance are in about the 
order as listed, crucibles requiring about 45 
per cent of the total consumption. 

Up until recent years the world’s greatest 
known supply of graphite was in Austria and 
Ceylon. A large part of the Austrian product 
vas of the amorphous variety, which left with 
England the control, through Ceylon, of all 


the better crucible grades. Recent war emer- 
gencies have caused to be developed graphite 
resources heretofore unknown to the average 
mineralogist. The graphite resources of the 
United States were rapidly developed, as was 
the case in all other “key” war necessities, as 
soon as the Government’s influence was ex- 
tended in the effort to establish our inde- 
pendence in them. Rapid strides had been 
made up until 1918, and with the serious con- 
dition of our shipping at that time the gov- 
ernment authorities undertook more positive 
measures to protect our needs of the war 
minerals. Secretary Franklin K. Lane, of the 
Interior Department, expressed the position of 
the Administration on graphite when he ap- 
peared before the Mines and Mining Commnit- 
tee of the House in the interest of the War 
Minerals and Metals bill hearings on March 
25 last year. He said: 

“There are minerals of many kinds that are 
in small deposits that are needed in small 
quantities that we import—some of them not 
in such small quantities, either—such as 
graphite. That we have in the southwest; 
that we now bring from India. Why should 
we not develop our own graphite. And what 
are we asking, gentlemen? We are asking 
simply that you place in the hands of some 
person the ability to say to a man, ‘If you 
have got something that the United States 
wants we will give you assurance that your 
industry will be so stabilized during this war 
that you will be able to get your money 
back.’” 

The result of the Administration’s influence 
in this measure was the final passage, on Oc- 
tober 5 last vear, of H. R. 11259. This bill 
appropriated $50,000,000 as a revolving fund to 
purchase and resell, for the purpose of stabil- 
izing the market, forty-two of the so-called 
“war minerals,” which included graphite. As 
scon as this government influence for stimu- 
lating our graphite production became known, 
new life and effort were again evidenced as a 
result of such a powerful force. What ordi- 
narily would have been considered unwise ex- 
penditures in experimental development were 
made to offset the undreamed-of advance in 
labor and other production costs and to in- 
crease the output as near to the maximum 
capacity as possible. 

The patriotic zeal prevailing in the southern 
graphite districts was a wonderful tribute to 
the citizenship of a reunited country. The 
Government's strong arm claimed all for draft 
without any exceptions for preferential voca- 
tion. The ranks of our labor. constantly being 
broken by these calls, were cheerfully refilled, 
but at great exnense. Liberty loans were sup- 
ported universally. The great sacrifices occa- 
sioned by the war were loyally assumed, many 
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times causing denials and hardships that can- 
not be realized by those not acquainted with 
the social conditions of that district. 

The response of those from-all sections of 
the United States who contributed to the 
graphite development was proof of their 
patriotic intentions, but through failure on the 
part of the Government to afford the prom- 
ised market, the investments have proven 
most unfortunte to hundreds who accepted 
the Washington inducements in good faith. 

Production capacities were increased from 
negligible amounts to fully one-half our nor- 
mal requirements, and the possibility of in- 
creasing our production to meet all our needs 
was clearly proven, thus realizing, in graphite, 
the Washington slogan of “our indeepndence 
in this war neecssity.” 

At the time the war started the methods of 
refining graphite in this country were crude, 
and many experiments and changes have been 
made to increase the amount recovered and 
to improve the grade of the finished product. 
It is not difficult now to attain a very high 
grade of refinement; in fact, the grade our 
domestic producers furnish now for crucible 
manufacture will average higher in carbon 
content than the average grade of the im- 
ported material. 

The Government’s activities in the inetrest 
of higher standards of refinement and more 
uniformity of grade met with hearty approval 
from the producers, who have, through their 
association, estabNshed specifications for their 
members which required methods of sampling 
in small parcels, that assured standards of uni- 
formity impossible to secure in the haphazard 
methods formally employed by the small num- 
ber of producers before the war. 

The keen discernment of the English states- 
men in controlling the higher grades of cruci- 
ble graphite was fully appreciated, in the early 
stages of the war, when we were dependent 
upon them for graphite. They placed restric- 
tions upon our manufacturers of graphite 
products that prevented them from exporting 
out of the United States without first obtain- 
ing English consent, even if domestic graphite 
were used in the articles to be exported. This 
same control has been again secured by the 
English even after the extensive deposits were 
discovered in Madagascar. The Madagascar 
product being of a flaky formation, similar to 
our domestic graphite, required changes of 
practice with the crucible makers of England, 
who adopted it in place of the fibrous grade 
they had previously used from Cevlon, and 
they have, through the Morgan Crucible Inter- 
ests of London, secured concessions from the 
French government on the Island of Mada- 
gascar that leaves them still in control of this 
vital commodity. 

The results in government research work 
with our domestic clays and graphite for 
crucible manufacture have developed possi- 
bilities of superior crucibles where our do- 
mestic clays and graphite are used exclusively 
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than were formerly obtained with the Ceylon 
graphite and the German clay. 

The history of the magic development of 
our graphite resources, as with most all other 
war minerals, is indelibly impressed upon the 
minds of those who contributed to it. Their 
hopes were given a shock by the effects imme- 
diately following the signing of the armistice, 
but when the mineral bill was announced as 
non-operative through the failure to appoint 
an administrator before the armistice was 
signed, by the action of the war boards in 
removing the import restrictions and consump- 
tion requirements on January 16, which were 
promised to continue until July 1, 1919, the 
last hope was apparently betrayed. 

Immediately following this last action of 
the war boards, large accumulations of foreign 
material sought immediate entry into our 
country free of all restrictions of duty. It was 
produced by some of the cheapest foreign 
labor, which placed our industry and the labor 
involved in it in direct competition with the 
7 to 20 cents a day scale of the Ceylon and 
Madagascar coolie. This was quite a contrast 
to the Government’s encouragement and com- 
mitments as voiced by Secretary Lane when 
he said, “Gentlemen, go further in and find 
what you have; bring it out and we will see 
that you are not ruined by the competition of 
foreign countries. I think that is good Amer- 
icanism; I think it is common sense.” 

Contrast this situation with the attitude of 
the English government in the interest of 
their war necessities following the close of 
hostilities. In the October 2, 1919. “Com- 
merce Reports” of our country, Secretary 
Redfield furnishes the following information 
concerning the Fnglish trade policy for “pro- 
tection of unstable ‘key’ industries”: “To pro- 
hibit the import except on license and on pay- 
ment of a license fee of the products of key 
industries which are in unstable position in 
the country—unstable industries for this pur- 
pose: 

“(a) That the product is essential for war or 
for the maintenance of the country during war. 

“(b) That the industry had been so neg- 
lected before the war that there is an inade- 
quate supply of the product. 

“(c) That the industry is one for the fos- 
tering and promotion of which the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to take special steps 
during the war. 

“(d) That if special government support 
were withdrawn the industry could not main- 
tain itself at the level of production essential 
to the national life.” 

Graphite operators in the United States be- 
gan vigorously to press their claims for jus- 
tice in Congress, and on June 16 last Hon. J. 
Thomas Heflin of Alabama introduced H. R. 
5941, a bill providing for protection to the 
domestic graphite producers. This measure 


was referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, and they held hearings 
on it on the 26th and 27th of September. 
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The political phases effecting this measure 
indicate that it, with all other similar bills 
affecting “key war necessities,” should meet 
with little opposition. The investments in 
them were largely dependent upon the induce- 
ment of governmental influence both from 
direct representatives of the Administration 
and a Democratic Congress, with legislative 
action effecting them supported by both po- 
litical parties in Congress. The Democrats 
are obligated to defend their action on these 
measures now, and they should receive prompt 
support from Republican members who are 
avowed advocates of the protective policy, 
added to which is the need of conserving a 
national necessity in war needs, following so 
soon the serious lesson we have just had of 
our unpreparedness for such emergencies. 

A large part of our present domestic graph- 
ite development is in the south, but extensive 
deposits are found in many eastern, northern 
and western states and in Alaska, while a 
large amount of the southern development has 
been with northern and eastern capital. This 
condition distributes, to nearly every state in 
the union, interests that are directly affected 
by the outcome of this legislation. 

In a letter last year of appeal to the graphite 
producers for increasing their effort, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, director of the United 
States Geological Survey, concluded: “The 
country needs American graphite and the 
business deserves a living wage.” 


Classes of Abrasives 


Natural abrasives mined in the United 
States include the following minerals: 
Emery, corundum, garnet, millstones, 
grindstones and pulpstones, hones, oil- 
stones and scythestones, quartz and feld- 
spar, diatomaceous (infusorial) earth and 
tripoli, pumice, grinding pebbles, quartzite 
or similar material used for tube-mill lin- 
ing, and grinding and polishing sand. The 
total producton of natural abrasives in 
1918 was according to Geological Survey 
reports, valued at $2,864,177. The chief 
producing states are Ohio, New York, 
Arkansas and North Carolina. 

Artificial abrasives may be classed in 
three groups: (a) Aluminum oxide, (b) 
silicon carbide, (c) metallic. Thosé of the 
first group are made of fused bauxite and 
are sold under the trade names of alun- 
dum, exolon, aloxite and lionite. The sili- 
con carbide group includes carborundum, 
crystolon, and carbolon. Metallic abrasives 
are such products as crushed steel, steel 
shot and steel wool. The total produc- 
tion of artificial abrasives in Canada and 
the United States in 1917 was valued at 
over $8,000,000, or nearly three times the 
value of natural abrasives produced in the 
same period. The wide use of artificial 
abrasives is therefore an important factor 
for abrasive miners to consider. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
IN NEED OF ENLISTED MEN 


The Secretary of War directs that it is 
desired to obtain as soon as possible one 
thousand recruits for the Chemical War- 
fare Service. Recruiting officers at camps, 
posts and stations in the United States are 
authorized to enlist men for this service 
under the following conditions: 

“Only white men will. be enlisted. En- 
listments may be for a period of one or 
three years. These men will be enlisted in 
the infantry and assigned to Chemical 
Warfare Service. It is desirable, though 
not essential, that men enlisted for this 
service have chemical or engineering ex- 
perience.” 


Bids for Powder Plant 


Bids received by the Director of Sales 
for the purchase of the United States Gov- 
ernment Smokeless Powder plant at Nitro, 
W. Va.., were as follows: 

John F. Gilmore, New York............. $8,320,000 

llooker Electric Chemical Co., New York.. 8,200,000 

Rignald W. Beall, Washington........... 8,000,000 

Harris Bros. & Co., New York and Chicago 7 300,000 
N.Y 


Charles Shodgood, New 7,000,000 
Fred F. Blanchard, Boston, Mass.......... 7,000,000 
Charleston Industrial Cory Charleston, 

6,300,000 
Robert J. Showell, Ocean City, Md........ 6,300,000 


John Eichleay, Jr.. & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 

Lake Railway Supply Co., Chicago, Ill.... 6,000,000 

The above statement shows the total 
amount bidders by each of the several bid- 
ders, but all of the bids contain conditions 
and stipulations on the part of the bidder 
which necessitate a careful analysis of 
same before it can be determined which 
one is most favorable to the United States 
or whether any of them can be accepted. 


THE ARIZONA CHAPTER 


That the cost of living warranted an in- 
crease in wages though the market price 
of copper governing wages did not, was 
a matter decided by Arizona mine opera- 
tors on July 21 in Tucson. 

For several years miners’ wages in the 
mining camps of Arizona have been based 
upon a sliding scale regulated entirely by 
the average price of copper for the month, 
according to the Engineering and Mining 
Journal quotations, which method under 
almost any condition that might arise 
promised a satisfactory settlement of the 
wage question. The continued increase, 
however, in the necessities of workmen 
and the decline in the price obtained for 
copper made it very necessary that an ad- 
justment be reached, if possible, ir such 
manner that would bring some relief to the 
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miner, shifting, if necessary, a greater bur- 
den to the producer. 

The sliding scale to which the employer 
and employe have adhered should, in the 
opinion of the operators, be continued and, 
in view of the continued high cost of liv- 
ing, the mine operators of Arizona would 
pay employes in accordance with present 
sliding scale, at a price of 24 cents for 
copper (market price of the metal at the 
time being 22 cents) with the understand- 
ing that should the price of copper go 
above 24 cents wages would be increased 
in accordance with the sliding scale. 

The present demand for good miners 
and mechanics is greater than the supply. 
The mechanic has followed the lure of 
the oil fields, shipy ards and other industries 
than copper mining that have been a con- 
stant drain upon the resources of skilled 
workmen in the copper districts. The 
miner who has accumulated enough from 
his savings to carry him while prospect- 
ing is no longer content with days’ pay 
with the price of silver above $1 the ounce. 
He has dropped his work in the copper 
mines and has hopefully engaged in the 
undertaking of discovering a silver vein 
or to open up his claims long remaining 
idle from the necessity of a profitable 
silver market. Silver mines that have not 
operated for many years are being un- 
watered and re-timbered preparatory to 
mining the chutes of ore known to exist 
when the low price of silver forced the 
mines to close down. Many young men 
who drew regular earnings at the pay win- 
dows remain in the Army. Unskilled labor 
is plentiful, and the floater is as common 
as ever, but the class of labor required 
for efficiency in operating and to bring 
copper production up to normal is scarce. 

In view of the fact that Governor Camp- 
bell withdrew convict labor from work 
on the roads several months ago in order 
that this work should be available for re- 
turned soldiers, and in view of there ap- 
pearing to be other work for all the re- 
turned soldiers, and that every mining 
camp in the state is more or less short of 
competent labor, the Arizona Chapter, 
American Mining Congress, considered it 
to the interest of the state to bring this 
condition to the attention of the governor, 
asking his favorable consideration of the 
matter of reestablishing convict road 
camps. To this request Governor Camp- 
bell replied that, beginning about the first 
of this month, convict road camps had 
been established and that it would be his 
policy to use this class of labor from now 
on wherever possible. 

The San Francisco Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee, at the instance of the California 
Oil Producers, met in San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 4, and proposed an increase in 
rates on fuel oil from Texas points to 
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Arizona points, no notice of which had 
been sent to the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission nor to Arizona consumers. To 
this a vigorous protest was launched a 
week later by fuel oil consumers of Ari- 


zona. A meeting of consumers of fuel oil 
was held in Tucson, the Arizona Oil Con- 
sumers Association was formed, and an 


organized effort put forth to defeat the pro- 
posed advance in freight rates, the intent 
and purpose of which quite evidently was to 
prevent Texas oil from coming into Ari- 
zona territory in free competition with 
California oil. 

The Arizona Oil Consumers Association 
enlisted the friendly assistance of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission, which 
directed one of the commissioners to ap- 
pear in person before the Railroad Com- 
mission of Austin, Tex., whose chairman, 
when the matter had been presented to 
him, on behalf of the fuel oil producers 
of Texas, addressed a communication to 
Hon. Max Thelan, Director, Division of 
Public Service, U. S. R. R. Administration, 
expressing the hope that, until full op- 
portunity had been given those interested 
to present their case, no change in the 
rate be made at this time that would in- 
crease the burden upon shippers from 
Texas. The result thus far has been that 
the matter is indefinitely postponed, and 
it is expected that no hearing will be had 
and the question dropped. 

Though not altogether immune, Arizona 
has suffered very little from the epidemic 
of strikes prevalent in a great many other 
states. 

A strike in the gold mines in Mohave 
County occurred through the demands of 
the I. W. W. for a six-hour work day at 
$6 per day and abolition of all contract and 
bonus systems. The Western Federation 
of Miners Union was opposed to this 
strike, but a sufficient number of its mem- 
bers attending the I. W. W. meeting and 
voting with the I. W. W. for a strike, the 
companies decided a close-down would be 
necessary as they would have no confer- 
ences with the I. W. W. nor recognize them 
in any way nor have any dealings with 
them whatsoever. Numerous guards were 
placed about the properties and the works 
closed down. An exodus of wobblies imme- 
diately took place. 

Confident the companies would resume 
work when a sufficient number of the right 
class of men should present themselves 
for work to permit satisfactory operations 
of the properties, a nucleus of loyal men 
remained. After a_three-weeks_ shut- 
down, the mines resumed operations with 
the atmosphere cleared by -exposing all 
those affiliated or in sympathy. with the 
I. W. W., and eliminating that element 
from the camps. The same--wage scale as 
in copper camps was put into effect. 
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EDSON S. BASTIN 


INTERESTS OF CONSUMERS 
MUST BE KEPT IN VIEW 


By Epson S. BAsTIN 


The American Mining Congress has 
grown to be a strong champion of the 
mining interests of the United States. 
Its growing strength and its national 
scope entail an increasing obligation 
to approach the problems in the mining 
industry from the broad standpoint of 
national welfare. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that mining ventures 
cannot be permanently successful un- 
less they further not only the interests 
of the mineral producers but also. the 
interests of the mineral consumers who 
constitute, in fact, the great body of 
the American people. 

Further, the mining interests of the 
United States transgress our national 
boundaries and the development by 
American capital of certain mineral 
deposits in foreign countries is equally 
as vital to our national interests as the 
development of home deposits. The 
new nationalism should not be pro- 
vincial. 


LIBERALIZATION OF THE 
WAR MINERALS ACT SHOULD 
WAIT, SAYS SECRETARY LANE 


In regard to liberalizing the war min- 
erals relief act Secretary Lane has advised 
Congress as follows: 

“This Joint Resolution proposes to widen 
the interpretation of the terms “request” or 
“demand,” which now governs the ruling of 
the War Minerals Relief Commission, un- 
der the opinion of the Attorney General. 

“The resolution proposes to give relief 
to those claimants, who, in response to 
any published request or demand from 
any of the governmental agencies men- 
tioned in said act, in good faith, expended 
money in producing or preparing to pro- 
duce, any of the ores or minerals named 
therein, in their usual or requisite com- 
mercial form, and provides that, in the 
event said appropriation is not sufficient 
to liquidate all claims allowed, in accord- 
ance therewith, such claims shall be paid a 
pro rata share of the appropriation pro- 
vided in said act; that fifty per centum 
of the amount of any adjudicated claim 
shall, without prejudice, be paid imme- 
diately after adjudication. 

“It occurs to me that possibly the most 
satisfactory way to treat this matter 
would be to wait until the work of the 
commission has progressed to a _ point 
where we can have definite information 
as to the claims rejected and the amounts 
to be paid under the existing law. If 
the matter were to be thrown wide open 
and all claims considered, including re- 
quests for losses incurred through pub- 
lished requests, the appropriation of 
$8,500,000 would not cover the awards, so 
that all must necessarily be sealed. On 
the other hand, if the commission be per- 
mitted to complete this work, under the 
present law, it appears that a substantial 
amount will remain unused. By that time 
we shall have a knowledge of the situa- 
tion which will perhaps enable Congress 
to establish a more liberal rule of award 
than that now existing, under which many 
of the claims now ruled out can receive 
attention. 

“Up to this time the War Minerals Re- 
lief Commission has held hearings in 461 
cases and has passed upon 347 claims out 
of 1.206 filed. If all the claims in which 
no direct request was made must be ex- 
amined as to facts and questions involved. 
it will prolong the work of the commis- 
sion very much and consequently delay 
the determination in those cases where a 
direct request or demand was made. 

“For these reasons I do not think it 
wise to pass this resolution until further 
knowledge of the situation has developed.” 
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GENERAL MINERAL LEASING BILL 
PASSES HOUSE AND GOES TO CONFERENCE 


With only 39 votes cast against it, the 
Oil Land Leasing Bill passed the House on 
October 30. The bill already had passed 
the Senate and it now goes to conference. 
The House reduced the percentage of the 
licensing fund, which goes to the state. 
The Senate bill divides the fund, 45 per 
cent to the state, 45 per cent to the recla- 
mation fund, and 10 per cent to the fed- 
eral treasury. As amended by the House, 
70 per cent of the fund accumulated from 
past operations goes to the reclamation 
fund, 20 per cent to the state, and 10 per 
cent to the federal treasury. On future 
operations, the reclamation fund is to re- 
ceive 60 per cent, the state 30 per cent, and 
the federal treasury 10 per cent. 

In reporting out the bill, the House com- 
mittee said, in part: 

“In striking out the text of the Senate 
bill and inserting in lieu thereof a new 
draft your committee is pursuing the same 
method adopted by it in reporting the same 
measure during the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
While the general features of the Senate 
bill and of your committee draft are largely 
identical, the House committee substitute 
carries many* material changes which are 
in harmony with the previous action taken 
by the House on this subject matter. For 
instance, the Senate bill, in providing for 
leases of the various mineral deposits in 
the public domain, prescribed a maximum 
as well as a minimum royalty, while your 
committee’s substitute follows previous 
House bills in fixing only a minimum roy- 
alty, leaving to competitive bidding or to 
the discretion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior the determination of the maximum 
royalty. 

“The Senate bill carries two new subject 
matters which heretofore have not been 
considered in the previous conservation 
measures, namely: A provision in section 
1 thereof prohibiting alien stock owner- 
ship in any corporation acquiring a lease 
under the act, and sections 40 and 41 
thereof, directed against joint-stock own- 
ership under certain conditions in cor- 
porations engaged in producing or refining 
petroleum. Your committee, in its draft, 
has changed the text of the Senate clause 
relating to alien ownership. The House 
amendment to this clause seeks to avoid 
retaliatory action against American in- 
vestors in foreign countries and provides 
that no citizen of any foreign country shall, 
by stock ownership, stock holdings, or stock 
control, own any interest in any lease ac- 
quired under the provisions of this act 
where such foreign country, by its laws, 


customs, or regulations, denies similar or 
like privileges to citizens or corporations 
of this country. The main argument for 
the Senate draft was that foreign control of 
domestic corporations operating a lease 
under the act would result in large ex- 
portations of oil, coal, and other minerals 
covered by the act, and thereby deplete 
the domestic supply. Under the House 
reciprocal clause above mentioned it is ob- 
vious that the citizens of the United States 
could largely offset such a result by their 
own operations in foreign countries, or, if 
an acute situation ever developed, a gen- 
eral embargo against exportation would be 
a sufficient remedy. 

“Tt was shown in the House hearings that 
sections 40 and 41 of the Senate act above 
referred to were added to the Senate bill 
in the form of a rider, by amendment on 
the floor of the Senate, without considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands. The hearings on these sections had 
before your committee developed the fact 
that the subject matter was one of great 
complexity and of far-reaching conse- 
quences. Section 40 of the Senate bill in 
effect seeks to modify the decree of disso- 
lution made by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in breaking up the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. This decree was 
made in pursuance of proceedings brought 
to dissolve this alleged monopolistic com- 
bination. The effect of section 40 would 
be in large degree to undo the proceedings 
of dissolution and substantially to reas- 
semble the dissolved units into single 
control. 

“Section 41 was admitted by its author to 
be subject to manipulation. It provides, 
in substance, that corporations engaged in 
producing or refining petroleum shall main- 
tain the same price for their products 
where the stockholders of any one of such 
corporations own or control 25 per cent or 
more of the stock of any other of such cor- 
porations. The section is loosely drawn 
and might be capable of great abuse. The 
hearings had on the subject emphasize to 
your committee the viciousness of rider 
legislation and demonstrated the fact that a 
subject matter of such large consequence 
should not be considered in connection with 
the present bill, which concerns the dis- 
position of mineral deposits in the public 
lands. Your committee therefore deter- 
mined that it should not be called upon 
to consider such a large question, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the same 
subject matter embraced in sections 40 and 
41 is now under consideration by the Ju- 
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diciary Committee of the House as amend- 
ments to the Clayton Act, where recom- 
mendations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion somewhat at variance with the text 
of sections 40 and 41 have been made. 

“Upon the urgent request of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
your committee added in section 1 of the 
House draft a provision reserving to the 
United States all deposits of helium in 
the public land, and in section 38 of the 
committee draft provided further that the 
United States Government shall have the 
preferential right to obtain, extract, and 
remove helium from all lands and all de- 
posits leased under the act under such 
rules and regulations as shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The rep- 
resentations of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments were to the effect that from helium 
deposits was manufactured inflammable he- 
lium gas for use in Army balloons and 
dirigibles and that control by the United 
States was desirable and necessary for war 
emergencies. 

“The House is familiar with the fact 
that conservation measures providing for 
the disposition of mineral deposits in the 
public lands have already passed the House 
three times within the last six years and 
have twice passed the Senate. In _ the 
Sixty-fifth Congress the measure passed 
both Houses and the conference report 
was adopted by the House, but was not 
acted on in the Senate by reason of de- 
lays during the closing hours of its ses- 
sion. The general purpose of all these 
acts has been the same, namely, to provide 
an enlightened method for the disposition 
of such mineral deposits. 

“The disposition of public ona’ deposits 
is now regulated by an act which is ad- 
mittedly inoperative. It provides for sale 
of coal deposits and for passing fee-simple 
title to the purchaser. Deposits of oil and 
gas are now subject practically to unlim- 
ited appropriation under the placer-mining 
laws. The basic theorv of all past con- 
servation measures has been a leasing sys- 
tem of a limited area on a payment of a 
royalty to the Government, thus reserving 
to the Government an owner’s or lessee’s 
interest in the property and reserving to 
it the right to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions against wasteful practices. Hereto- 
fore such measures have secured to the 
prospector a certain amount of his claim 
by way of patent in fee as a reward for 
the risk and expense in making discovery. 

“The present Senate bill, as well as the 
House draft above referred to, has ad- 
vanced the conservation theory to the ex- 
tent that no mineral deposits or lands con- 
taining the same, covered by the act, shall 
be granted in fee to any applicant, except 
as to valid claims referred to in section 


37, but in all cases the same shall be held 
under lease from the Government upon 
designated royalties. As to oil and gas, 
one-quarter of the claim is leased to the 
prospector upon a reduced royalty as a 
reward for the expense and labor involved 
in discovery. 

“We have therefore reached the point 
where all remaining mineral deposits in 
the public lands covered by the act are 
retained in government ownership, subject 
to lease to qualified applicants upon pay- 
ment of royalty, which royalty, aside from 
that fixed for the one-quarter interest to 
be allotted to the prospector on account 
of discovery, cannot be reduced below 
the minimum designated, and may be fixed 
at a high figure by competition or at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior.” 


HARE RESIGNS—MORSE BECOMES 
DIRECTOR OF WAR DEP’T SALES 


C. W. Hare, owing to an _ indisposition 
which prevents his personal participation 
in business activities, has resigned as Assis- 
tant Director, Munitions, and Director of 
Sales. His resignation was accepted Octo- 
ber 22 and E. C. Morse, who since the 
organization of the Office of the Director of 
Sales has filled the position of First As- 
sistant Director, was appointed Director of 
Sales, effective October 22. Mr. Morse as- 
sumed active direction of the Office of the 
Director of Sales when Mr. Hare sailed for 
Europe in July. During the latter period of 
the war with Germany he was engaged in 
the supervision of purchases made by the 


Construction Division of the War Depart- 
ment. 


Auditing of War Mineral Relief 


Claims 


The work of auditing war mineral 
claims is in the hands of nine very 
efficient accountants selected by C. 
B. Holmes, chief accountant, not 
only for their accounting ability, 
but for their ability to examine into 
the merits of claims, and to report 
facts enabling the commission to 
make awards. The men in the field 
are having difficulty in substantiat- 
ing the expenditures claimed, due 
to the fact that a very small per- 
centage of claimants kept proper 
books of account and the work is 
therefore slow; however, at this 
time 175 claims have been reported 
on by field — these reports 
having been xamined by Mr. 
Holmes and a enact of his findings 
made to the chief engineer. 


= 
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COAL EXPORTATION 


By Georce S. Rice 
Chief Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines 


The question of coal exportation from the 
United States to Europe was brought home 
to prominent American producers and ex- 
perters at the International Trade Conference 
held at Atlantic City, October 22, 23, 24, 
France, Belgium, and Italy having representa- 
tive committees on coal. These committees 
represented private industry and not the re- 
spective governments. 

There appeared to be a prevailing sentiment 
that as soon as possible it would be desirable 
that various governments would release their 
respective industries from the regulations 
necessitated by the war. In the case of France, 
however, it was pointed out that control was 
still essential since they were receiving coal 
from their own producers, from Belgium, 
England, and the United States at widely 
variant prices, so that to treat all fairly the 
government was obliged to assume distribution 
of the coal and the fixing of prices, but it is 
hoped that they will be relieved of these con- 
ditions in six or eight months. 

The French Committee pointed out that 
they were now getting no coal from the West- 
phalian mines, although under the terms of 
the Treaty of Peace they were to receive 
20,000,000 tons*for compensation of the mines 
destroyed by the Germans in the north of 
France, and 7,000,000 tons additional, the 
amount imported from Germany prior to the 
war. At the present time there was a coal 
shortage at the rate of 22,000,000 tons an- 
nually, and while England was expecting 
to supply some imports, owing to its own 
curtailments by reason of shortening the hours 
of labor of its miners, it was unable to fur- 
nish it. France looked to America to supply 
at least 10.000,000 tons. The French Committee 
indicated that they considered that there was 
opportunity for a permanent export coal busi- 
ness from the United States to France. 

The Belgians stated that their mines were 
now up to within nearly 90 per cent of pre- 
war production and were shipping about 40,000 
tons of steam coal to Italy, but they were 
badly in need of coking coal. This. prior to 
the war, they had obtained from Westphalia 
and from England, but as France had the 
first call on the coal from Westphalia it 
might be difficult for a long time to obtain 
their proper supply of coking coal from 
Westphalia, although that was the most natural 
source. Therefore they would have to depend 
for the present either on England or the 
United States for coking coal to supplement 
their old requirements. Belgium produced, 
in 1913, 3.186.000 tons, imported 1,119,000, and 
exported practically the same amount, 1,128,000 
tons. Most of the coal mined in Belgium 


is low volatile and does not make good cok- 
ing coal, hence the need of importation of 
several million tons of coking coal. It would 
seem possible to an outsider that, since Bel- 
gium had a surplus of steam coal, it might be 
traded for coking coal! from Great Britain 
rather than attempt to import from the 
United States. 

The Italian Commii.ee laid emphasis on the 
fact that they were almost entirely dependent 
on imports of coal and estimated that they 
would require 12,000,000 tons. They hope to 
get one-half of this from England, but could 
not look for more, and for the balance they 
were looking to the United States. They 
complained, as did France, of the excessively 
high ocean transport rates, and it was gen- 
erally thought that as more ships became 
available these rates might fall. 

In the matter of extensive exports of coal 
to the European countries, the question arose 
of proper credits, but the sentiment was opti- 
mistic that suitable arrangements could be 
made. 

It was pointed out by the American pro- 
ducers that a very large amount of money 
had to be advanced in comparison with the 
profit on the coal. That is, if the coal were 
sold at say $3.50 at the mine, the railroad 
freight to the tidewater had to be advanced 
and also the ocean freight and insurance 
charges, so that the producer had to not only 
pay the costs of mining the coal, but also from 
$25 to $30 to cover freight and insurance 
charges before he received payment, and his 
profit on a ton of coal bore a very small ratio 
to the total amount which he was compelled 


to advance together with the risk of heavy 
demurrages. 


Magnesite Long Taken for Marble 

Spathic magnesite is the term often used 
to designate those carbonates of mag- 
nesium which are free from iron carbonate, 
or contain less than 5 per cent of this con- 
stituent. It may greatly resemble crystal- 
line limestone and dolomite, and sometimes 
only very careful tests can differentiate 
magnesite from these two latter rocks. 
Washington magnesite doubtless was long 
taken for marble or crystalline limestone 
as the term “marble quarries” applied to 
the different deposits indicates. This is also 
true of Canadian deposits. Dolomite 


often has a dull appearance on fresh frac- 
ture somewhat resembling that of chert, 
and it also has a very characteristic mode 
of weathering. These characteristics enable 
one, with a little experience, to differenti- 
ate it with considerable success from true 
magnesite. 
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NEW ASSESSMENT BILL 
PASSES HOUSE PROMPTLY 


With only two votes against it, the 
House on November 1 passed the Assess- 
ment Bill, relieving all mines of assessment 
work for the calendar year 1919. 

Van H. Manning, driector of the Bureau 
of Mines, made the following recommen- 
dation to the committee 

“The subject of annual assessment work 
upon mining claims, as affected by existing 
laws, particularly public resolution No. 10, 
approved August 15, 1919, has been quite 
fully discussed by others, and I only de- 
sire to say that in my opinion the situa- 
tion is such as to warrant further action 
by Congress. 

“As has been pointed out, the limitation 
contained in public resolution No. 10, grant- 
ing relief from performing the annual as- 
sessment work on not more than five 
claims to any one claimant, seems to be 
variously interpreted by lawyers, and by 
those interested in mining, especially in 
its application to fractional interests in 
mining claims. This difference of opinion 
which has given rise to uncertainty as to 
the exact meaning of the language, coupled 
with the fact that it is a matter which 
will ultimately have to be construed in 
the many courts having jurisdiction over 
mining cases, it is likely to lead to much 
litigation. This of itself seems to me suffi- 
cient to warrant the action proposed in 
House Joint Resolution 241. 

“Then, as to soldiers, it would seem that 
the provisions of the special act applic- 
able to the performance of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims-.owned by 
them, which was suspended during the war 
and until six months after the discharge 
of the soldier from the service, would re- 
quire soldiers discharged prior to July 1, 
1919, to perform the annual labor this year 
upon their claims unless further legislation 
is enacted. 

“The prevailing high prices, the difficulty 
of procuring labor, the lateness of the 
season, and other reasons which might be 
mentioned justify relief action by Con- 
gress, in my judgment. I am therefore of 
the opinion that some legislation * should 
be enacted, general in its scope and clear 
in its meaning, relieving all mining claims 
in the United States and Alaska from the 
requirement of performance of annual as- 
sessment work thereupon for the year 1919.” 

Representative Garland, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, made the following statement on 
the floor of the House: 

“Joint Resolution No. 241 provides for 
the suspension of assessment work on min- 
ing claims for the year 1919, and it is for 
the purpose of correcting House Joint 


Resolution No. 150, now Public No. 10, that 
was passed and approved on August 15. 
That resolution at that time was for the 
purpose of suspending the work on mining 
claims also, but in it was with the provi- 
sion that any claimant could get the bene- 
fit of a suspension on five claims. Now 
that was construed in a number of dif- 
ferent ways and did not give the claimant 
what was intended by the passage of the 
resolution at that time under the construc- 
tion made by the Interior Department, and 
as a consequence there has been a good 
deal of discussion and a great deal of diffi- 
culty over it out of which will grow a great 
deal of litigation for people who pur- 
chased claims who were not absolved from 
the suspension work by <r mistaken idea, 
and those who. hold the claims will suffer 
from it. In addition to ‘that, it is found 
that the bill passed some time ago which 
provided that soldiers and sailors should 
have exemption for six months from mak- 
ing their assessment work on claims after 
they were discharged from the service, that 
a good many soldiers and sailors were dis- 
charged prior to June 30, 1919, and as a 
consequence all of them would be required 
to do their assessment work on their claims 
this year before the Ist of January and 
they have not returned to their homes. 
The conditions out in the northwest states, 
as we know here from the relief given to 
parties who held homestead entries out 
there, are very bad, and the people have 
left the community very largely; a great 
drought has occurred for three years, and 
as a consequence there is no one there to 
do this assessment work, and those who 
are there engage in other work that is 
necessary and which they cannot get away 
from. In addition to that snow has oc- 
curred in those northwestern mountains 
out in those states where these claims are, 
and the weather is such that it is impos- 
sible for men to go in there and do claim 
work. This does not take any money out 
of the Treasury of the United States. It 
simply absolves these claimants from doing 
the work that is required for this year 
and no longer , and the committee are unan- 
imous in asking that this resolution be 
passed.” 


Copper Imports Show Increase 

The total imports of copper for July 
amounted to 34,849,924 pounds and for Au- 
gust 26,907,540 pounds, while the exports 
amounted to 46,344,916 pounds in July and 
52,685,781 pounds in August. This indicates 
a marked improvement, the exports for 
August being almost twice the amount of 
imports. In these figures are not included 
copper in manufactured shapes or brass. 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL 
“BLUE-SKY” LAW 


Statement of James F. Callbreath, Secre- 
tary, The American Mining Congress, be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives 


Gentlemen of the Committec: There has 
been no legislation, introduced into the 
present session of Congress that I have 
opposed with more regret than Mr. Tay- 
lor’s bill, known as the Federal Stock Pub- 
licity Act, but I oppose it with as much 
vigor as reluctance. 

The position of the mining industry to- 
ward any legislation which will limit the 
activities of dishonest promoters is most 
friendly. 

That a remedy for existing evils in the 
promotion of unworthy enterprises is nec- 
essary, is most apparent. It is protection 
that legimate mining operations particu- 
larly need, but we should not let this great 
need force us to snatch at the first remedy 
that is offered regardless of its merits, 
and, more particularly, regardless of its 
perils, 

The importance of mining, as a national 
industry, is shown by the fact that the 
products of mines and allied industries 
furnish more than two-thirds of the gross 
tonnage of all freight handled in this coun- 


try. It must be remembered that mining 
and its allied enterprises are extremely 
hazardous. The average of profitable in- 


vestments of this nature is about one out 
of twenty, but when such profits come, they 
are large enough to wipe out the previous 
losses. 

This is not due to illegitimate promoting 
or overoptimistic expectations, or to any 
conditions which can be corrected by legal 
enactment. It is due to the fact that min- 
ing and allied enterprises are essentially 
different from manufacturing industries. 
A large amount of money must be ex- 
pended before the possibility of a return 
of profit can even be estimated. Under 
such a bill as the one proposed, the secur- 
ing of capital by legimate means for such 
development would be impossible, because 
the investor would have a civil action on 
every share of stock which showed him a 
loss. 

It should not be the function of legisla- 
tion to paralyze legitimate business while 
it hunts for rascals, yet this is very patently 
what could happen if this proposed bill 
becomes a law. 

True, the framers of the bill have testified 
before your committee that such is not the 
object of the bill, and that the bill, when 
construed as a law, would not be construed 
against legitimate business enterprise. But 
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our statute books are full of laws which have 
been interpreted differently from the way in 
which their framers intended them; interpreted 
in ways that have resulted in violation of true 
business principles, personal rights, and 
moral standards. 

I need not refer to such existing statutes 
which have worked such injustices. 

You are all, as attorneys, familiar with 
legislation which was not even remotely 
intended by its authors to function in the 
way it has, but the language was there 
which permitted, in many cases, the throt- 
tling of legitimate enterprise. 

The authors of any of these bills would 
have told the committee hearing them that 
these results wree not intended, but, un- 
fortunately, the authors of legislation are 
not the ones who interpret it when it has 
become law. 

Our attitude as an organization cannot 
be better than by referring to the report 
of our Denver convention in 1906, at which 
the Pardee law was first proposed. This 
law makes a misstatement, in the attempted 
sale of securities, a misdemeanor before 
any element of damage has accorded to the 
compainant. This principle has been em- 
bodied in the laws of eight states, through 
the efforts and cooperation of this organi- 
zation. Our efforts, in short, are to prevent 
fraud, but not to paralyze business. 

There is no question that the motives 
which have actuated this bill are worthy 
and that its authors are fired with a true 
zeal to protect the uninformed, too credu- 
lous, investor, but in protecting a group 
which admittedly has not the business 
intelligence to protect itself, a bill has been 
framed which, by a strict interpretation 
of its provisions and amendments, could 
cancel every collateral loan, paralyze every 
investment banker, and close every stock 
exchange: in this country overnight. 

The alarming trend of our national legis- 
lation toward too great paternalism in our 
form of government is well shown in this 
proposed legislation. Daily new laws are 
proposed which vest greater and greater 
powers in the government, and less and 
less discretion ni the individual. This basic 
tendency is wrong, and when it is applied 
to as important a piece of legislation as 
one that will abrogate the statute of frauds, 
it is time we call a halt, take stock of our 
stituation, and decide how much intelli- 
gence a human is going to be permitted to 
have and to exercise in the conduct of his 
own affairs. In this statement I refer as 
much to the investor himself as to the 
promoter of legitimate enterprise, the 


dealer in legitimate securities and the re- 
sponsible banker. : 

If any legislation is to be proposed and 
passed which will fundamentally after the 
law as based on the statute of frauds and 
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the doctrine of caveat emptor, it should 
surely not be so broadly phrased as to 
make every sale of stock a perpetual lien 
against the seller in behalf of the buyer. 

For, by the provisions of this act, even 
though the seller of stock has complied 
with every provision of this new law, has 
conducted an exhaustive investigation and 
filed a certified statement with the proper 
authorties on all points of information 
about the company in which the stock is 


issued, at any time thereafter that the 
buyer of stock has reason to believe, or 
suspect, that any of these statements was 


untrue, and he has suffered a loss thereby, 
he has a right of civil action against the 
seller of the stock, regardless of the hon- 
esty of the seller. There could be no com- 
pleted sale of any share of stock of any 
company because, as soon as this stock 
showed the buyer a loss, he could imme- 
diately rush into court with an action 
against the seller of the stock. 

A bank holding stock as collateral for a 
loan could not offer the stock for sale until 
it, in turn, had filed an exhaustive state- 
ment of original, first-hand information 
which it had every reason to know to be 
true concerning the affairs of the company. 
Four men could not get together, under 
the direction of one of their number, and 
organize a company for mutual profit with- 
out the active organizer being civilly liable 
for every cent of loss suffered by any of 
his associates. 

We do not, all of us, drop our daily busi- 
ness to pursue lawbreakers. We _ have 
proper departments of our Government for 
that purpose. It should not be the purpose 
of any new legislation to force all legiti- 
mate business to suspend and join in the 
extermination of the lawless promoter, 
harmful as his activities may be. 

The curbing and punishment of such law 
breakers should be handled by agencies and 
laws already in force, and our Government 
should not be forced into a position of such 
great paternalism that no sale of securities 
in a company can ever become a com- 
pleted transaction. Business must go on. 


REDFIELD BLAMES LABOR _. 
FOR HIGH LIVING COSTS 


“Labor is responsible for a large part 
of the industrial chaos in the United States 
and is the only agency which can quickly 
reduce the cost of living. Labor has, by 
its conduct since the armistice, lost heav- 
ily in public esteem and can regain public 
confidence only by an energetic campaign 
of production.” 

This is the analysis of existing economic 
conditions in the United States given by 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield on the eve 
of his retirement from the Cabinet. In 
addressing members of the National Press 
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Club at a luncheon tendered him, the Sec- 
retary declared that the employing side 
has shown every evidence of a desire to 
aid in stabilizing conditions, but has not 
had the necessary cooperation from labor. 
He pointed out that there has not been an 
instance in any industry where a general 
decrease in wages has been effected or 
even attempted. Employers have kept 
wages up and have even very materially 
increased them since the armistice. But in 
this period when it was of vital importance 
for the United States to produce heavily 
to meet its own needs and those of Eu- 
rope, labor failed to cooperate. In the 
Secretary’s opinion such actions as these on 
the part of labor—notably the Boston po- 
lice strike—have cost organized labor much 
prestige and have made the task of re- 
construction infinitely more difficult. 

“The laboring men of this country con- 
stitute the only group which can reduce 
the cost of living,” the Secretary said. “If 
organized labor, through the agencies of 
its various organizations, would resolve 
to increase production to the limit of its 
ability and let the American people know 
of this determination, the cost of living 
would decrease this week. If manufactur- 
ers knew that in the next six months, next 
year, and from now on they could count 
on big output, they would begin scaling 
down prices immediately. The magnitude 
of output, through the forces of competi- 
tion, would bring prices lower and lower 
until the cost of living would be on a 
normal plane. But with men striking, lay- 
ing off on vacation, cutting down hours 
and, on top of this, demanding higher 
wages, production is greatly restricted and 
it is necessary for manufacturers to place 


higher and higher prices on their goods 
to cover their overhead. Small produc- 
tion means big overhead; large produc- 


overhead, distributed over 
extensive output. The problem of the high 
cost of living is overhead. Because Amer- 
ican industry is highly and efficiently or- 
ganized with intricate and marvelous ma- 
chinery, this makes it possible, with coop- 
eration of labor, to cut this overhead to 
a minimum if the machinery but be kept in 
motion. Therefore the burden of making 
the cost of living low or high rests on 
labor and its willingness or unwillingness 
to produce.” 


tion means low 


California Tale Production Doubled 


The production of high-grade tale in 
California is becoming increasingly im- 
portant, the 1918 production being over 
twice that of 1917. According to figures 
from the California State Mining Bureau, 


the 1917 scatacaias of tale and soapstone 
in California was 5,267 tons, and that of 
1918 was 11,760 tons. 
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COLORADO CHAPTER, THE AMER- 
ICAN MINING CONGRESS 


The year 1919 marks one of the most act- 
ive periods in the history of the Colorado 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress. 
Working in harmony with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, these two organizations 
have again demonstrated what mining men can 
accomplish when working together under well- 
directed effort. 

Commencing with the session of the legisla- 
ture the first of the year, a drastic stream 
pollution bill was defeated, which if enacted, 
would have closed down practically every ore 
milling plant in the state. Amendments to 
the Industrial and Compensation Insurance 
laws which would have disastrously affected 
the operation of metal mines, as well as 
greatly increased the cost of accident insur- 
ance, was defeated by the solid opposition of 
mining representatives with such other sup- 
port as could be enlisted by the organization. 
A vicious Blue Sky Law was defeated and 
other legislation harmful to the industry pre- 
vented. 

Early in the year, Colorado tungsten pro- 
ducers were organized and cooperating with 
California producers prepared complete data 
and a comprehensive brief to lay before Con- 
gress in support of tariff legislation, to pro- 
tect United States producer against ores of 
cheap labor countries. This organization ren- 
dered invaluable» assistance in securing the 
passage of a tariff bill by the House, and 
will be a powerful factor in urging its enact- 
ment by the Senate. 

Late in April the organization was advised 
that the Railway Administration had issued 
an order to take effect upon publication, can- 
celling all freight rates on ore or concen- 
trates based on “Agreed,” “Released” or “De- 
clared” valuation. A notice was immediately 
sent out to Colorado shippers suggesting that 
they enter a protest against the cancellation 
of these rates, and that they request that 
a hearing be given before the order was 
made effective. The hearing was arranged 
and upon the showing made by shippers a 
suspension of the order was granted. 

Upon the closing down of the Denver 
smelter in May, ore shippers in the northern 
districts were confronted with the necessity 
of shipping their product to Pueblo and to 
meet an increase in freight rates on account 
of the longer haul, that in many instances 
would mean disaster to the producer. Upon 
application to the Denver District Freight 
Committee, a hearing was granted and as a 
result, a readjustment of rates was ordered 
which practically absorbed the Denver-Pueblo 
rate and fixed a through rate but little in 
excess of the existing rate. 

Upon inquiry from Washington in July, 
asking for information regarding the attitude 
of Colorado mining men regarding the suspen- 


sion of annual assessment work during 1919, 
a letter was sent out to claim owners through- 
out the state advising them to immediately 
communicate their views to their representa- 
tives in Congress. The result showed an 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of suspen- 
sion of work this year and in consequence 
active opposition to the bill in Congress by 
Colorado Representatives was changed to pas- 
sive support, and the measure was enacted. 

Aside from these major activities, much 
of lesser importance to the industry was ac- 
complished during the year. So uniformly 
successful has been the organization in han- 
dling the problems confronting the industry 
that the “mining men’s organization” is often 
cited as an example of what cooperation and 
well-directed effort will accomplish. 

Confronted with the announcement that 
the Colorado Tax Commission will endeavor 
to secure the repeal of the present law re- 
garding the taxation of metal mines, and to 
have enacted in its stead a law which will in- 
crease the present rate of taxation several 
fold, the coming year promises to call upon 
the best efforts of the organization to pre- 
vent the enactment of burdensome taxation 
laws. Threatened increase in freight rates, 
and readjustments to meet low grade ore con- 
ditions, are other problems which will also 
require the best thought of the organization 
the coming year. 

Altogether, Colorado mining men look with 
much satisfaction upon what they have ac- 
complished the past year through organization, 
and they approach the new year with con- 
fidence and a belief that through their na- 
tional and state organizations, many of the 
distressing problems now confronting them 
will, ere another twelve months rolls around, 
have disappeared. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
MEETS DESPITE TREATY DELAY 


Publication of the following letter from 
the Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, to the Hon. Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, is authorized by Sec- 
retary Wilson: 

“In view of the uncertainty as to just 
when the Peace Treaty will become effect- 
ive and as to how many nations, if any, 
will be members of the League of Nations 
by October 29, the date set for the con- 
vening of the International Labor Con- 
ference, I beg to announce that the 
following policy has been determined upon: 

“1. The Secretary of Labor, in accord- 
ance with the call issued by the Presi- 
dent, will open the conference at the time 
specified in the call and receive the cre- 
dentials of the delegates if any are there 
presented. 

“2. If, at the date of the opening of the 
conference, the treaty has become effect- 
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ive through ratification by the requisite 
number of powers and a League of Na- 
tions is in existence and properly author- 
ized representatives of any members of 
such league are present at the time of the 
opening of the conference, the Secretary 
of Labor will proceed to call such confer- 
ence to order and to organize it. It will 
then be within the province and power of 
the duly qualified representatives then and 
there present to take such adjournment, 
if any, as they may deem wise in order 
that, before proceeding with the agenda, 
a more complete membership of the league 
may be secured. 

“3. If the treaty has not become effect- 
ive by October 29, or if it has no quali- 
fied representatives of members present, 
the Government of the United States will 
adjourn further steps in the organization 
of the conference until a date when it may 
be expected that sufficient duly qualified 
representatives of members can be pres- 
ent so that the organization of the con- 
ference may be perfected. 

“The foregoing policy is based upon the 
following considerations: 

“There is no provision in the treaty un- 
der the authority of which any government, 
or any body of representatives of any 
government, can postpone the conference 
or authorize its convocation other than 
in the month of October. If the confer- 
ence is not convened in October it cannot 
be convened at all without an amendment 
to the treaty. 

“Under the treaty, the conference has 
complete power to determine its own mode 
of procedure. If, therefore, there are any 
duly qualified members of the conference 
present when it is convened they have un- 
questionable authority to provide for such 
adjournment as they may deem advisable. 
Under ordinary parliamentary procedure 
less than a quorum may adjourn a meet- 
ing from time to time until a quorum is 
present. 

“Under the treaty, the Government of 
the United States is given authority not 
only to make arrangements for convening, 
but also for the organization of the con- 
ference. The conference has been duly 
called for a date within the month of Oc- 
tober. The power to organize the con- 
ference impliedly and necessarily carries 
with it the power to hold the conference 
open until such later date as it may be 
possible to fully organize it. While the 
power to convene ends with the convoca- 
tion of the conference, which must under 
the treaty take place in October, the power 
to organize is a continuing power which 
is not specifically limited in the treaty and 
necessarily must last on until such time as 
the conference is sufficiently organized with 
qualified members to be able to take over 
the direction of its own procedure.” 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


The following summary of the quantity 
of crude petroleum produced and mar- 
keted, consumed, imported, exported, and 
held in storage in the United States in 
August and July, 1919, and August, 1918, 
for the fields east of California is based 
upon reports filed with the United States 
Geological Survey, by pipe-line, marketing, 
and refining companies. Statistics relat- 
ing to California and to imports and ex- 
ports were compiled from secondary 
sources. 

The quantity of crude petreleum run 
from wells and producers’ field storage 
tanks and delivered to pipe lines, mar- 
keting companies, refineries, and other con- 
sumers in the United States in August, 
1919, amounted to approximately 33,986,000 
barrels, an increase of 465,000 barrels, or 
14 per cent, compared with July, 1919, 
the preceding record month, and of 3,341,- 
000 barrels, or about 11 per cent, compared 
with August, 1918. The increased produc- 
tion for August came from the Central 
and North Texas, California, Gulf Coast, 
and North Louisiana fields, offsetting de- 
clines in the Appalachian, Lima-Indiana, 
Illinois, Rocky Mountain, and Oklahoma- 
Kansas fields. The estimated total pro- 
duction from January 1 to August 31, 1919, 
amounts to 244,187,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with 234,522,000 barrels for the same 
months in 1918, an increase of about 4 
per cent. 

It is estimated that 37,837,000 barrels of 
domestic crude petroleum were delivered in 
August, 1919, to refineries and other con- 
sumers of crude oil and used for the manu- 
facture of petroleum products and for 
fuel or exported. This quantity is greater 
by 10,412,000 barrels, or nearly 38 per cent, 
than the quantity so delivered or consumed 
in July, 1919. 

The surface reserve of domestic crude 
petroleum held on August 31, 1919, by pipe 
lines and marketing companies and by 
refineries that receive oil directly from 
the wells was approximately 137,891,000 bar- 
rels, a decrease of 3,851,000 barrels, or about 
3 per cent, compared with the quantity on 
hand July 31, 1919. The decrease was 
chiefly in the Mid-Continent field. Com- 
pared with stocks on January 1, 1919, the 
reserves on August 31, 1919, show an in- 
crease of 9,580,000 barrels, or about 7 
per cent. 


Italy Largest Pig Iron Customer 
Italy is still the largest importer of pig 
iron from this country. The lifting of im- 
port restrictions has kindled new interest 
in Italy’s markets for American iron and 
steel products. Germany is the gravest 


competitor, particularly in steel rails. 
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HINES SHOWS RESULTS 
OF PLENTIFUL CAR SUPPLY 


Walker D. Hines, director general of 
railroads, authorizes the following: 

“During the first six months of this year 
an abnormally small amount of bituminous 
coal had been mined and transported be- 
cause of the lack of demand. The demand 
began to improve in June and July. Slight 
car shortages for the movement of bitu- 
minous coal began to become evident in 
June and became more pronounced about 
July 15. In a statement sent to the Sen- 
ate under date of August 14, in response 
to a Senate resolution, I said that I did 
not anticipate any shortages in transpor- 
tation which would be in any sense ex- 
ceptional or abnormal or which would jus- 
tify oppressive prices for coal. On Sep- 
tember 4 I appeared before a_ subcom- 


mittee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate investigating the coal 
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problem and stated that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration would be able to transport 
the necessary coal and that the Railroad 
Administration proposed to adopt what- 
ever expedients were necessary to accom- 
plish that purpose. I called attention to 
the fact that while the highest produc- 
tion that had ever been made in a week 
was 13,000,000 tons, the highest that had 
been averaged for any considerable period 


of weeks was something over 11,000,000 
tons. 
“Up to September not exceeding 10,- 


000,000 tons of bituminous coal had been 
transported per week. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration early in September instructed 
that the railroads endeavor to provide 
transportation for 11,000,000 tons per week. 


The result has been as follows: 

Week ended, Tons. 
October 18 11,784,000 
October 25 12,900,000 


“On Thursday, October 16, or two weeks 
ago, I had a meeting with the regional di- 
rectors covering the western territory, and 
the same day the coal situation was taken 
up with the regional directors of the ter- 
ritory in the East and South, and as a re- 
sult instructions were immediately issued 
under which railroads serving coal mines 
were to make preferential efforts to fur- 
nish mines with empty coal cars up to 
the ability of the mines to load daily, and 
noncoal loading railroads Should commence 
immediately to deliver daily to their near- 
est coal loading or coal route connections 
empty coal cars up to the maximum abil- 
ity of such connections to receive such 
cars. Instructions were also issued the 
same day to the effect that open top cars 
should be immediately withdrawn from 
noncoal service in numbers sufficient to 
permit placements at mines and deliveries 
to coal loading connections as required; 
also that consignees not unloading coal 
within twenty-four hours after cars were 
placed for unloading should have no ad- 
ditional cars placed for unloading. 

“The result of these arrangements is 
indicated by the estimated increased pro- 
duction for the week ending October 25. 
The indications are that the production 
and transportation will be at not less 
than a corresponding rate during the pres- 
ent week.” 


Russia Has Steel Famine 


Russia is reported to be experiencing an 
iron and steel famine primarily due to the 
wanton destruction of much machinery. No 
doubt Germany will make great attempts 
to capture all of Russias’ demand for steel 
products. 


[| 
i St., 

Cen- 
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STATEMENT OF HERBERT WILSON 
SMITH, CHIEF OF THE WAR 
MINERALS DIVISION, THE AMER- 
ICAN MINING CONGRESS, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING OF THE HOUSE, OCTOBER 
22, 1919. 

This is a similar situation as was pre- 
sented to you yesterday in Congressman 
Hawley’s amendment correcting the bill 
relieving miners from annual assessment 
work. This resolution is corrective legis- 


lation, to make workable an act already 


passed and to make 
already appropriated. 
new legislation or new appropriations. 

The Secretary has asked us to wait. 
A plan could be arranged, as suggested by 
the Secretary, whereby such claims as are 
now disallowed, and which could be con- 
sidered under a different construction of 
the bill as originally passed, could come 
up for consideration after other claims 
already under consideration had been 
passed upon. This would make the work 
of the commission easier, but there is no 
just reason for not considering any par- 
ticular group of claims arbitrarily, simply 
to make more easy the work of the com- 
mission. All claims, which were filed prior 
to June 2, are entitled to equal considera- 
tion, and the fact that a later decision on 
this important question of what consti- 
tutes request or demand would facilitate 
the work of the commission, does not help 
the valid claimants who are affected by this 
decision. 

The original War Minerals Bill passed 
the House April 30, 1918, and passed the 
Senate, September 11. The changes made 
in the Senate were adopted in the House, 
September 25. This bill was approved by 
the President, October 5, but because of 
differences of opinion as to whether the 
bill should be administered by the Interior 
Department or the War Industries Board, 
no selection was made until the morning 
of the day on which the armistice was 
signed. Even then the appointment of 
Secretary Lane was not made public until 
a week thereafter. This bill appropriated 
$50,000,000 for the development of more 
than twenty minerals, absolutely vital to 
the industries of the nation on a war-time 
basis. The powers given the President and 
the Government under this bill were drastic 
to the point of being confiscatory. Mem- 
bers of different bureaus gave wide pub- 
licity to the provisions of this bill long 
before it passed the House, using it as a 
basis for encouraging mineral production. 
The statement was officially made in July, 
1918, that the War Industries Board had 
the power to confiscate mines and equip- 
ment if necessary. Production on a mam- 


available a fund 
It calls neither for 
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moth scale was begun under such stimulus. 
The Government got the minerals it 
wanted, but at the cost of many millions of 
dollars*to the miners of the United States. 
Congress recognized the Government’s keen 
obligation to these miners by adding the 
War Minerals Amendment to the Dent 
Bill, which was passed in February, 1919. 
These losses all occurred prior to Novem- 
ber, 1918. It is now October, 1919. A year 
has lapsed since these losses were incurred; 
eight months have lapsed since the bill was 
passed appropriating $8,500,000 to the relief 
of these distressed miners. 

Has the Government’s obligation been 
discharged in the manner in which Con- 
gress intended it to be done? 

The record of the commission, up to 
and including Saturday, October 18, shows 
380 cases disposed of; 365 claims which 
are totally disallowed under the decision 
of the Attorney General; the remaining 
fifteen of these are awards for portions of 
amounts claimed for, and not all of these 
have been accepted by the claimants. 

This statement is made, not to reflect on 
the work of the commission, nor even on 
the reply of the Secretary of the Interior 
concerning the commission’s work, which 
Mr. Garland has just read you, but to cor- 
rect an impression that might be given by 
the Secretary's statement—that 359 cases 
have been settled and disposed of—which 
might indicate that that number of claim- 
ants have been satisfied and paid off. 

From a close following of the work of 
the War Minerals Relief Commission, from 
the time of its organization in March, until 
today, the following digest of its decisions 
and procedure, on each vital point of the 
act as passed, is reasonably accurate. 

The commission, in protecting itself, in 
its own activities, has naturally construed 
every portion of the law most strictly, but 
this strict construction has invariably con- 
sisted in limitations, and in permitting 
absolutely nothing to enter which can be 
shut out by the letter of the law, and in 
doing so, have been placed the following 
constructions on detailed portions of the 
act: 

Line 1: The words “Secretary of the 
Interior” have been held to empower the 
Secretary of the Interior to appoint a com- 
mission, which makes recommendations to 
him of awards to be made. 

The body of this commission is made up 
briefly as follows: 


Three commissioners (owing to the 
recent illness and death of Dr. Foster, only 
two commissioners are now active. 


Another is to be appointed, however.) 
A chief engineer, under whom are a chief 
accountant and a chief field engineer, 


under whom are, respectively, field account- 
ants and field engineers. 
These field engineers examine the proper- 
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ties and the accountants verify the records 
and statements of loss. The results of 
their investigations are submitted to an 
examining board, which makes confidential 
reports to the commission. The commis- 
sioners make a recommendation for an 
award to the Secretary of the Interior, a 
copy of which is mailed to the claimant, 
who is allowed twenty days thereafter in 
which to file a written brief, in case he 
objects to the recommendation for award. 
If the recommendation is agreed to, the 
Secretary of the Interior issues an award 
as recommended. The attorney for the 
Interior Department issues an order on the 
Interior Department Auditor, who, in turn, 
issues a request on the Treasury for Treas- 
ury warrant or check. 

Line 2: “Net Losses” have been con- 
strued as follows: A claimant must have 
shown a‘net loss on his entire war minerals 
operation. If a claimant owned, or held, 
an interest in a property of any nature 
covered by this act, which showed a profit 
regardless of location, or length of time 
the business has been in operation, such 
profit applies as a credit against any losses 
sustained in any other properties, because 
of government stimulation, and for which 
he has filed claim. Only so much will be 
allowed as is shown to be actual net loss 
from his entire operation. 

Line 4: “Producing” has been construed 
to mean the actual production, as raw 
mineral, or one’ of the ores of the four 
metals described in the act. Production as 
a by-product, or production by metallurgi- 
cal processes, or by intricate milling 
methods, has not been considered basis for 
a claim. 

“Preparing to produce” has been con- 
strued to mean the expenditure entered 
into after production was found to be pos- 
sible and profitable. No expense for pros- 
pecting, or development of properties up 
to a point where ore was opened up in 
marketable quantities, has been allowed. 

Line 5: “Compliance” has been con- 
strued to mean that the claimant must have 
altered his plans in accordance with the 
request or demand of the Government. If 
a claimant was engaged in production, and 
received urges and stimulation to continue 
to produce, and made no change in his 
plans, it has been decided he has no claim 
for loss. If a claimant has altered his 
plans, and so comes within the construction 
of this provision of the act, the commission 
decides what percentage of the claimant’s 
activities have been due to government 
stimulation, and what percentage due to 
the original plans. He is only allowed such 
percentage of increased activity as was 
caused by government stimulation. 

The “request or demand” of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the War Industries 
Board, the War Trade Board, the Shipping 


3oard or the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
has been construed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to mean that the claimant must have 
been asked specifically by one of these 
five governmental divisions to produce, or 
prepare to produce, such minerals. The 
commissioners, in turn, in construing the 
opinion of the Attorney General, have writ- 
ten letters to claimants in disallowing 
claims, in which the following statements 
are made: 

“You have no direct request addressed to 
you by an officer of the Government.” 

“The Attorney General, in construing the 
statute on July 1, 1919, held that the request 
or demand must be personal. 

“All claims based on such requests or de- 
mands, as are shown by the attached copies, 
have been ruled out.” 

Thus three words have been read into the 
act that do not appear, and were not in- 
tended by Congress: The word “specific” 
has been read in by the Attorney General's 
decision, and the words “direct” and “personal” 
by the commission’s rendering of the Attor- 
ney Generals’ decision. These words “per- 
sonal” and “direct” appear neither in the At- 
torney General's decision or in the original 
legislation 

Line 23: + “Upon property” has been con- 
strued to mean that no expenditure in the 
purchase, and no expenditure in connection 
with property holdings of any nature, 
whether by the recording of claims, legal 
expenses, state fees, or other legal expend- 
itures are allowable. Financing expenses, 
such as commissions for the sale of stock, 
stock bonuses for the sale of stock, etc., 
are not allowed. 

Line 36: The words “commercial import- 
ance” have been construed to mean that 
no property which did not continue to pro- 
duce ore in commercial quantities during the 
period of the war, can be considered. Any 
property which produced ore for a period, 
and was then abandoned, prior to the sign- 
ing of the armistice, is not considered basis 
for claim. 

A great many claimants have construed 
the words “commercial importance” in the 
manner usual in the mining industry, that 
is, to signify a property which is, or has 
the potentialities of being, a large out- 
standing producer in the mining district. 
It was obvious, in framing this bill, that the 
words “commercially profitable” could not 
be used, because, were a property com- 
mercially profitable, there could be no 
claim for loss. So, in choosing a termi- 
nology which would cover this situation 
rather an unfortunate choice is made in 
the words “commercial importance.” There 
are, for example, in the oil districts of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, thousands of small 
wells owned by individual farmers, which 
produce five, ten, of twenty barrels of oil 
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per day. All of these wells are commer- 
cially profitable, yet, no one could say of 
them that they were of commercial 
importance. Many claimants have put this 
same construction of these words in mak- 
ing their claims. Such statements by the 
claimants are being construed strictly 
against them in the elimination of such 
claims. 

Lines 39-40, “Subsequent to April 6 and 
prior to November 12, 1918,” has been fur- 
ther construed to mean that expenditures fall- 
ing within that period are further limited 
by the date of request or demand. For ex- 
ample: If the claimant’s expenditures started 
in July, 1917, and his request and demand 
by some agent now recognized by the com- 
mission was not made until July, 1918, only 
such losses as he incurred subsequent to July, 
1918, are considered. On the other hand, if 
he made profits prior to July, 1918, these 
profits must be deducted from such losses 
that he suffered subsequent to this date. 

The last provision of this act that “nothing 
shall be construed to confer jurisdiction upon 
any court to entertain a suit against the United 
States” holds. All procedure connected with 
these claims comes within the Department 
of the Interior. The claimant has no right 
of appeal to the Court of Claims. So, while 
this was passed as a relief measure, and this 
provision shows it was entirely intended to be 
a relief meaure, it is being administered in 
the same manner as a claims board, in which 
questions of dispute between the claimant and 
the Government arose and which, in case of 
unsatisfactory settlement, could be appealed 
to the Court of Claims. 

With this mass of technicalities arising, 
claimants have been compelled-to employ at- 
torneys to get their claims in such shape that 
they may be considered, because every state- 
ment of the claimant is so strictly construed 
against him. The situation in which a claim- 
ant finds himself is briefly this: He appears 
before a body which constitutes, in its per- 
sonnel, prosecuting witness, prosecuting attor- 
ney, judge and jury, in his particular claim. 
This body also compiles most of the evidence 
of record. When this body has rendered its 
decision on the claimant’s case, this decision 
becomes the authority for the issuance of the 
award and payment. If the claimant is not 
satisfied with his award, he is referred back 
to this same body. Regardless of the sincer- 
ity, earnestness of purpose and high ideals 
that actuate this body, such a situation is 
dangerous, for, when a claimant appears be- 
fore what constitutes judge, jury, prosecut- 
ing attorney, prosecuting witness, custodian 
of the funds and court of last appeal, what 
kind of a presentation can he make of his 
case? Especially when this body is so hedged 
about by technicalities that it cannot function 
equitably. The sheer pressure of such a sit- 
uation against him is too strong. 
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The position that claimants have been placed 
in by these various rulings, could be well il- 
lustrated as follows: We will suppose that 
you are going home some dark night up a 
dangerous street and you hear loud cries for 
help. You rush over and, with the other peo- 
ple that have gathered, drive off the robbers 
that have set upon their unfortunate vic- 
tim. When the danger is over, the dust is 
settled, and the air is cleared, the victim rises 
to his feet, dusts his clothes carefully, ad- 
justs his cyeglasses and says: “Mercy!” 
What a mixed crowd! How did you all hap- 
pen to get here? Did I write you a letter prior 
to November 11, 1918, and _ subsequent 
to April 6, 1917, asking you to rescue me 
from these particular robbers at 11.45 on Sat- 
urday night on the corner of First and Main 
Streets? If so, and if you can produce copies 
of such letter, and I can verify same in my 
files, I will pay your doctor’s bill, provid- 
ing you have been injured sufficiently to jus- 
tify you in calling a physician and you can 
prove that you have been so injured. Your 
name and address, please. Ah! Thank you. 
I shall be on my way. However, do not ex- 
pect me to consider this matter for a year or 
more, as I am really a very busy man, now 
that I have escaped from these robbers.” 

These circular letters and advertisements 
are the very appeals on which the reasons for 
the passage of this war minerals relief bill 
were based. It was very apparently the 
spirit of this legislation and well established 
in the mind of Congress that the request and 
demand of the Government for the production 
of these war minerals was most general, and 
that all of these bulletins, advertisements, let- 
ters and appeals, issued in every way in- 
genuity could direct, were but parts of this 
request and demand. 

There is surely no justice in saying to one 
claimant that because he is fortunate, or hesi- 
tant, enough to have written one of the Gov- 
ernment’s departments in response to one of 
these direct appeals, asking for more detailed 
information, and he received, from them, a 
letter personally directed, which is simply a 
resume of these bulletins, he is entitled to re- 
covery for his losses, and to say to his neigh- 
bor who did not do this, but began to directly 
expend money for production in response 
to the appeals he saw on every side, and in 
response to circular letters from the depart- 
ments, that, because he was not individually 
contemplated, he is not entitled to recovery. 

If an advertisement from the Interior De- 
partment, signed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which begins with the words “wanted 
men” and ends with the words “now is the 
time to get at it in earnest” does not’ consti- 
tute a request on the part of the Government, 
it is surely a debatable question whether or 
not a man, who is under arrest charged with 
violation of the draft law, has not a valid 
defense in the statement that he was not per- 
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sonally, nor individually requested to register 
for the draft; that he simply heard of a 
printed advertisement signed by the authority 
of the Secretary of War—yet this man will 
go to prison for his failure to comply with 
the request of the Government, and the un- 
fortunate miner is going through bankruptcy 
because he did comply with the request of 
the Government. 

The assurances and encouragement of the 
Government must be viewed in the light of 
the time at which they were made. When the 
Shipping Board’s bulletin was sent out, say- 
ing that no time should be lost in production, 
and all needful things for the protection of 
the industry would be done in time, the news- 
paper headlines read: “Germans hurl fresh 
divisions against the tired Allies.” When Di- 
rector Manning’s advertisement headed “An 
urgent message from the Bureau of Mines” 
appeared, urging immediate production of 
these war minerals, by all possible avenues, the 
newspaper headlines read: “The Germans’ 
75-mile gun again fires on Paris.” When the 
Geological Survey letter, stating that there 
would be a shortage of 585,000 tons of high- 
grade manganese because of lack of ship- 
ping, was sent out, the newspaper headlines 
read: “German submarines shelling and sink- 
ing American ships off our own coasts.” 
Surely it was time, as Secretary Lane stated, 
in the conclusion of his next urgent adver- 
tisement, to “Get at it in earnest” 

These things should be accomplished by this 
proposed amended legislation The request 
and demand of the Government should be 
considered a general request and demand, and 
each of these bulletins and advertisements 
should be considered a part of this request 
and demand. Either the right should be given 
to’ claimants to have their final awards re- 
viewed in the Court of Claims, or the cases 
should be so equitably handled that such re- 
view is not needed. And the commission 
should be again instructed by Congress that 
this is a relief measure and as such shall be 
administered liberally and equitably. 


HINES OUTLINES PLAN FOR 
DIVERTING COMMERCIAL COAL 
The following is an outline for information 
of the procedure being followed in the 
handling of commercial coal diverted in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the Director 


General under the authority conferred by the 
Fuel Administrator: 


(1) Bituminous coal, including lignite, 
taken and held in accordance with the in- 
structions of the Director General of October 
twenty-ninth and thirty-first, nineteen nine- 
teen, or thereafter, will be handled by the 
Director General and the Regional Directors 
through the agency of a Central Coal Com- 
mittee at Washington and Regional Coal 
Committee which will be established jointly 


by the Regional Directors and the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Such Regional Coal Committee 
will comprise the following representatives: 
one appointed by the United States Fuel 
Administrator and such others as the Re- 
gional Director may select to handle in 
matters of purchase, distribution and account- 
ing. (2) The bituminous coal held must be 
distributed only to those consumers who have 
no reserve supply and must have coal to meet 
their emergency needs. The following order 
of preference shall govern the Regional Coal 
Commit‘ee in such distribution as they may 
make within their jurisdiction for emergency 
consumption in the United States and Can- 
ada: (a) Railroads. (b) Army and Navy, 
together with other Departments of the 
Federal Government. (c) State and County 
Departments and Institutions. (d) Public 
Utilities. (¢) Retail dealers. (f/f) Manufac- 
turing plants on War Industries Board’s 
preference list. (g) Manufacturing plants 
not on War Industries Board’s preference list. 
(h) Jobbers. (i) Lake. (js) Tidewater. 
(3) When commercial coal is diverted to 
other than original consignee, promp'ly notify 
shipper and original consignee of each car 
and keep adequate record for later settlement. 
(4) Originating coal roads should hold a 
considerable portion of the commercial coal 
near coal, waybilling points, available for 
prompt distribution. (5) Intermediate and 
Terminal Carriers should, as far as practi- 
cable, move commercial coal to, and hold it 
in the vicinity of, points most convenient 
for prompt rehandling and distribution. (6) 
Coal must not be delivered to commercial 
consumers either in accordance with the prior- 
ity list (established in Rule Two) or other- 
wise, except with specific authority from the 
Coal Committee having jurisdiction. (7) Re- 
gional Directors will immediately notify each 
railroad under Federal control of the Re- 
gional Coal Committee with which it shall 
deal. (8) Each railroad shall report at once 
to the Central Coal Committee and to the 
Regional Coal Committee the name, title, 
location and telephone address of the repre- 
sentative in whom this whole matter will be 
centered for that railroad. (9) In order that 
the Central Coal Committee may be informed 
of the requirements for coal in each region 
and of the necessity for transferring coal 
from one region to another, each Regional 
Coal Committee will make such daily reports 
to the Central Coal Committee as are provided 
for herein and may be called for from time 
to time. (10) Each railroad (or each grand 
division of a railroad) shall report daily by 
wire to the Regional Coal Committee, to be 
received not later than 9 a. m., information 
as to its coal situation for the twenty-four 
hours ending at 1 a. m., that day. (11) Each 
Regional Coal Committee will report daily by 
wire to the Central Coal Committee, as 
promptly as information is available, a sum- 
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mary of the coal situation for the twenty-four 
hours ending at 1 a. m., that day. (12) Ap- 
plications to Regional Coal Committees for 
delivery of coal to commercial consumers 
must be made through the railroad which will 
make delivery of the coal; such applications 
must show complete and accurate information 
with respect to the preferred nature of the 
raquirements, the amount of coal which the 
applicant has on hand, and the amount which 
the applicant requires for the preferred use, 
together with the rate of consumption and 
the kind and size of the coal desired, all as 
set forth in Form C attached hereto. (13) 
Each Regional Coal Committee will apply a 
consecutive number of all orders authorizing 
the delivery of coal and compliance with such 
orders must be reported promptly by the 
railroad to the Regional Coal Committee. 
(14) Coal diverted for commercial uses shall 
be paid for in accordance with the Fuel Ad- 
ministrators’ order dated January 14, 1918. 
In order to insure payments coal shall be 
diverted for commercial use to such applicants 
only who shall satisfy the Federal or General 
Manager of their financial responsibility or 
who shall deposit a certified check or other 
satisfactory security in such sum that will 
insure full payment for any coal furnished. 
The applicant shall make definite written 
obligation to pay the shipper for the coal 
promptly upon presentation of bill. The legal 
transportation charges, including war taxes, 
from mines to point of delivery to the appli- 
cant, will be collected on delivery in the usual 
way. 


Sale of Acids 


The Ordnance Department Salvage 
3oard, through the District Ordnance Of- 
fice at St. Louis, is offering for sale by 
negotiation large quantities of spent, weak- 
charging and charging acids, located at the 
plant of the Western Cartridge Company, 
Springfield, Ill., bids for which will be re- 
ceived until November 12, 1919, by the Dis- 
trict Ordnance Office, Missouri State Life 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

The acids offered are described as fol- 
lows: 650,072.55 pounds of spent acid, 
stored in tanks containing 424,302.3 pounds 
of 100 per cent sulphuric and 119.5483 
pounds of 100 per cent nitric acid; 107,- 
688 pounds of weak-charging acid, stored 
in tanks containing 76,781.6 pounds of 100 
per cent sulphuric and 5,309 pounds of 100 
per cent nitric acid; and 171,956.4 pounds 
of charging acid, stored in tanks contain- 
ing 147,602 pounds of 100 per cent sulphuric 
pe 10,313.9 pounds of 100 per cent nitric 
acid. 

These acids are in good condition and 
may be inspected before bids are submitted 
by applying to the St. Louis District Ord- 
nance Office. 
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SECRETARY WILSON DELIVERS 
SIGNIFICANT LABOR ADDRESS 


No effort is made in this issue of THE 
MininG Concress JoURNAL to cover the news 
of the proceedings of President Wilson’s In- 
dustrial Conference. Those proceedings were 
carried in great detail by the daily papers 
throughout the country. One feature of the 
convention, however, which does deserve space 
in this issue is an extract from the address 
delivered by the Secretary of Labor. The 
position he takes is held to be indicative of 
great encouragement. He said: 

“The whole world is face to face with the 
most difficult peace-time problem it has ever 
had to deal with. The wastage of war has 
been tremendous. There has not only been 
the loss of millions of lives and the perma- 
nent disability of other millions of people, but 
there has been an extraordinary destruction of 
the material resources of the world. The 
power of replacement of the things destroyed 
has been seriously impeded by the conditions 
that constitute the aftermath of war. Industry 
has been disarranged by the processes of re- 
adjustment to the needs of peace, and com- 
merce has been handicapped by insufficient 
shipping facilities, foreign exchange, and do- 
mestic uncertainty. Many countries are with- 
out stable government, and financial inflation 
in all of the commercial countries of the 
world has played havoc with the relative val- 
ues of money, wages and commodities. 

“The effect of these things has been re- 
flected in the high cost of living and the con- 
sequent demand for higher wage rates to meet 
the increasing burden of the family budget. 
Yet increases in the wage rate do not always 
give relief. There are but two wavs by which 
the general standard of living of the wage- 
workers can be improved. One is by increased 
productivity, making more material available 
for wages. The other is by taking the means 
of increased compensation out of the profits 
of the employer. If wages are increased and 
profits remain the same, the burden is passed 
on to the consuming public in the form of an 
increased cost of living, and comes back in 
that form to the wage-worker himself. No 
portion of improved living standards can come 
out of the profits of the employers unless 
there is profiteering. 

“And what gives the opportunity for 
profiteering? The very conditions that we are 
confronted with today—the destructive agen- 
cies of war, the disarrangement of industry 
and commerce, and the unrest and high nerv- 
ous tension of our people, resulting in a short- 
age of supply as compared with demand. The 
whole world is interested in returning to the 
highest productive efficiency, having due re- 
gard to the health, safety, and opportunities 
for rest, recreation and improvement of those 
who toil. The more productive we are the 


sooner we will replace the wastage of war, 
return to normal price levels and abolish the 
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opportunity for profiteering. There can be no 
profiteering where the production is ample to 
meet the needs of the people of the world if 
there is a free flow of material from producer 
to consumer. It is only where the production 
is not sufficient for the needs of the people, or, 
when sufficient, where artificial obstructions 
impede proper distribution that there is any 
possibility of profiteering. Anything that re- 
stricts the highest efficiency commensurate 
with the physical, mental and spiritual well- 
being of the workers tends to retard the 
progress of the country as a whole. 

“For that reason we are all interested in 
the maintenance of industrial peace, but there 
can be no permanent industrial peace that is 
not based upon industrial justice. Just as 
international wrongs may accumulate to the 
point where war is necessary to bring relief, 
so industrial wrongs may make industrial con- 
flict preferable to the further endurance of 
the wrongs imposed. Nor is it sufficient that 
either side to an industrial controversy should 
be the sole judge of what constitutes justice. 
The means must exist by which all men may 
know that justice has been secured. An imag- 
inarv wrong has all the force and effect of 
reality until it is shown that it is only imag- 
inary. We have found ways of regulating all 
the other relations of mankind. Surely human 
intelligence can devise some acceptable method 
of adjusting the relationship between employer 
and employe. 

“The right of any man to cease working 
for another for any reason that is sufficient 
to himself is the basic element of human lib- 
erty. The right of any person to refuse to 
operate his plant at any time he desires to do 
so is the exercise of a property right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. It does not follow 
that because these rights exist it is necessary 
to exercise them. They must nevertheless be 
safeguarded. Having done that and having de- 
vised the machinery by which justice can be 
secured and by which everybody at interest 
has the opportunity of knowing that justice 
has been secured, it is not likely that the right 
to cease work will be exercised by sufficient 
numbers, or the right to cease operating in- 
dustrial plants will be carried to such an 
extent as to seriously affect the welfare of the 
balance of the peope. 

“There have been a number of great epochs 
in the sniritual and material advancement of 
mankind. The laws of justice laid down by 
Moses and the laws of love laid down by 
Christ stand out as the greatest of all ideals. 
Unon your shoulders rests a splendid responsi- 
bility. Before you the doors of opportunity 
are open. not to the acquisition of wealth or 
the attainment of fame. but to the greater 
achievement, the establishment of institutions 
that will promote the welfare of mankind 
down through the ages. If you, in the abun- 
dance of your combined wisdom and experi- 
ence, can produce ‘an acceptable document of 


this character, the results of your work will 
find a place in the hearts of men like the 
Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

“In the name of the President of the United 
States and in his behalf, I wish you godspeed 
in the great task before you.” 


OKLAHOMA KANSAS AND 
MISSOURI CHAPTER 


The organization of the Oklahoma-Kansas 
and Missouri Chapter of The American Min- 
ing Congress was formed during the year 
1919, and began to actively function in August 
under the direction of K. L. Koelker, who 
accepted the secretaryship of the organization. 
Mr. Koelker is a mining engineer who for- 
merly worked under R. C. Allen, who then 
was Mines Tax Adviser for the Treasury 
Department. 

The membership of the Chapter numbers 
about eighty and represents from 70 to 80 
per cent of the total independent zine and 
lead ore production of the Miami Zinc Fields, 
and includes the district tax organization and 
the High Grade Ore Producers membership, 
These two organizations have been most suc- 
cessful in the handling of tax matters and 
high grade ore problems. 

The weekly bulletin prepared by the secre- 
tary is giving to the membership the first 
accurate and comprehensive information ever 
offered relating to production and mines 
statistics, and is combined with accurate 
market information from several New York 
correspondents. 

The object of the organization as relating 
to this dis‘rict is to bring about cooperation 
and coordination between the mine operators 
of the district, and to cooperate with the 
national organization in the many national 
problems relating to the mining industry. 

The operators in this district have been 
greatly benefitted by the activity of the 
national body in clarifying the matters relat- 
ing to mines taxation. 

The officers of the chapter are as follows: 

Vic‘or Rakowsky, Governor. 

Executive Committee: P. B. Butler, F. N. 
Bendelari, Victor Rakowsky 

Board of Directors (one year): Edgar 
Wallower, Missouri; C. F. Dike, Oklahoma; 
P. B. Butler, Kansas: George Coleman, Okla- 
homa; L. L. Fillius, Oklahoma. (Two 
years): D. C. Corner, Kansas; John Capelli, 
Kansas; T. F. Covne, Missouri; F. N. Bende- 
lari, Oklahoma; Victor Rakowsky, Oklahoma. 
(Three years): J. W. Hoffman, Kansas; 
T. J. Franks, Missouri; C. E. Schwarz, Okla- 
homa; Frank Weeks, Oklahoma; D. D. 
Dunkin, Oklahoma. D. C. Corner, Treasurer. 
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FERTILIZER RAW MATERIALS 
TO BE FREE FROM “PRICE FIXING” 


Reports have reached the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicating that state- 
ments have been circulated to the effect 
that the department has “fixed prices” for 
raw fertilizer materials pursuant to a con- 
ference held with the producers of such 
materials at Washington on October 6 and 
7. The department announces not only 
that it has not “fixed” any prices as re- 
ported, but that after due consideration, it 
has reached the conclusion that, in the 
circumstances, it would not be warranted 
at the present time in naming a fair profit 
for such raw fertilizer materials as sul- 
phate of ammonia, dried blood, tankage, 
fish scrap, and cottonseed meal. The de- 
partment, however, will continue fully to 
exercise its own powers under the licens- 
ing system against profiteering as well as 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Justice. The amendment to the Control 
Act carries a provision to the effect that 
anyone who violates the act by profiteer- 
ing or otherwise shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not exceeding $5,000 or be impris- 
oned for not more than two years, or both. 
Any act of profiteering under the law or 
any other violation of the law may be 
prosecuted criminally after the licensing 
provisions thereof are terminated by a for- 
mal proclamation of peace. 


Use More Artificial Abrasives 


The most important problem affecting 
producers of natural abrasives in the 
United States is the recent extensive sub- 
stitution of artificial abrasives for uses 
which a few years ago were supplied al- 
most exclusively by natural products. The 
future of the natural abrasive mining in- 
dustries is largely to be determined by the 
extent to which such substitution may be 
carried, and a careful study of this problem 
would be of great interest both to the 
miners of natural abrasives and the miners 
of raw materials from which many of the 
artificial abrasives are manufactured. 


Reports Manganese Find ° 


The Superior Manganese Company re- 
ports an exceptionally good find of high- 
grade manganese ore at Neva, Tenn. The 
ore is being mined for use in the new ten- 
ton electric furnace that has been erected 
at Cleveland, Tenn., and will begin operat- 
ing in the near future. It is also planned 
to treat the carbonate ore of the East Fork 
Mine, near Sevierville, Tenn., in this fur- 
nace. Reports of the operations of this 
furnace are awaited with interest. The 
furnace is being built by the Tennessee 
Manganese Company of Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Load Many Coal Cars 


As indicating the efforts being made to 
handle the coal situation, a report has 
been received showing that for the week 
ended September 27, Pennsylvania Lines 
East loaded more cars of bituminous coal 
than ever before in the entire history of the 
road. In that week, Pennsylvania Lines 
East loaded 24,158 cars of bituminous coal, 
which is 1,022 cars more than its next high- 
est previous record, which was for the 
week of August 23, 1919. 


Finds New Stee! Markets 


The United States is finding many steel 
markets 


that formerly were believed to 
be exclusively for continental monopo- 
lization. For example, Norway, Sweden, 


and Denmark are countries in which the 
United States is successfully competing 
for trade. 


Little Stimulus to Gold Production 


There is little stimulus to increased pro- 
duction of gold, the added cost of materials 
and labor forcing many projects to be 
abandoned. In case of inactive mines a 
reopening is usually very costly and may 
entail considerable dewatering, retimber- 
nig and extra labor. 


French Blast Furnace Situation 


Of French blast furnaces in the Nancy 
and eastern districts only six out of forty 
operated before the war are in blast; in 
Longwy two out of a possible thirty-six 
furnaces are in use. In the south central 
and west districts the proportion is higher; 
twenty out of thirty-four furnaces are 
operating. About 1,705 tons per day are 
produced by all these furnaces. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Company have 
just issued a catalog illustrating the serv- 
ice they are prepared to render coal min- 
ing companies. This catalog is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of their Mar- 
cus coal tipple, picking table screens, etc. 
Copies will be furnished upon request to 
the Roberts and Schaefer Company. 


The Atlas Powder Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., announces the removal of their 
general offices to 140 N. Broad Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The volume of business in tipple con- 
struction and increased facility for service 
to coal operators is cause for the engage- 
ment by Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., of 
the entire top floor of the Majestic Build- 
ing, Chicago, and a branch office in the 


Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COAL ZONES JUSTIFIED ONLY 
AS WAR MEASURE, SAYS LESHER 


Concerning a report, soon to be pub- 
lished, on the zoning system as applied to 
coal, C. E. Lesher, the geologist in charge 
of mineral fuels for the U. S. Geological 
Survey, says: 

“There can be no question as to the 
necessity for and valuable results attained 
by the zoning system in the distribution 
of coal in 1918. As a war measure the 
zones were justified and proved their worth. 
The control of distribution and the saving 
in transportation effort made possible by 
the zones could have been attained in no 
other way. The question at onces arises 
why if the zones were such a help during 
the war they should not be adopted now. 
If it is an uneconomical use of transpor- 
tation to haul coal from one field across 
another in war time, it is not equally a 
waste of effort in times of peace. 

“There can be no zone system without 
governmental control of distribution of 
coal. Under normal conditions the idea of 
restriction in the movement of coal is ab- 
horrent to the greater part of the coal 
industry. Limitations of markets and 
stifling of competition would remove the 
incentive to individual effort. No zones 
can be outlined that are self-contained and 
none could, in the very nature of things, 
be made permanent. The tendency of each 
producing field ,to obtain extensions to its 
market territory and to restrain the en- 
croachment of other fields would produce 
controversy vastly greater than is now 
experienced in the adjustments of the rail- 
road rate structive. Bituminous coal is 
of many varieties and kinds, but the pro- 
duction of certain of these varieties of 
coal is limited to certain mines and fields. 
Coal of particular quality is essential to 
the manufacturing of gas for cities, for 
making malleable iron, for making coke, 
and for many other special uses. The es- 
tablishments for making gas or malleable 
iron or for by-product coke are situated 
not with respect to the proximity of the 
coal supply but adjacent to the market for 
the product. A consumer in Chicago may 
not be able to operate his plant without a 
certain grade of coal from West Virginia 
or Pennsylvania, but most of his neigh- 
bors may be satisfied with coal from nearby 
fields in Illinois or Indiana. If Chicago is 
without the zone for the coal fields of 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, special 
provision must be made to supply the con- 
sumer with his particular needs. 

“During the war Chicago was outside the 
zones for these eastern coals, and it was 
necessary to provide permits for the ship- 
ment of gas and coking coal to certain 
consumers in that market. It was also 
necessary to deny permits to many others, 


either because they could use local coals 
or because their product was not consid- 
ered essential to the war program. But 
during the war it was possible to set apart 
the preferred from the nonpreferred con- 
sumer and to permit one to operate and 
close down the other. In times of peace, 
on what reasonable ground can Pocahontas 
coal be denied a clay products establish- 
ment, a florist, or a window-glass factory 
if the operator of this or that factory 
maintains that Pocahontas coal is neces- 
sary to his successful operation? 

“It is said to be a fundamental principle 
of rate making that no discrimination can 
be made in rates because of the use to 
which the product transported is to be put. 
Different rates can be and have been es- 
tablished for the identical transportation 
service for commodities, as gold ore, de- 
pendent on the value of the ore. But dif- 
ferent rates would not be countenanced 
for hauling the same ore to a cyanide re- 
covery plant as against a shipment to a 
smeltery. 

“Zones sufficiently restricted to result 
in saving of transportation would prohibit 
the movement of much coal that, as indus- 
try is situated, would be essential. To let 
down the bars in one instance and not in 
another would require a type of arbitrary 
action possible only to a governmental 
agency, and submitted to by shippers and 
consumers alike without protest only un- 
der stress of war. 

“It has been argued that zones might be 
established by adjustment in the freight- 
rate structure. For example, rates might 
be so adjusted that by comparison, coal 
from the farthermost mines in Illinois and 
Indiana could be shipped to Chicago so 
much cheaper than coal’ from southern 
West Virginia that none but those abso- 
lutely requiring the eastern coal would pay 
the freight. But such a course would pe- 
nalize industry in Chicago, and result in 
the stoppage of certain manufacturing ac- 
tivities and discourage the establishment 
of others. Such a course in this instance 
is unthinkable, because one of the lessons 
learned from the war is that manufactur- 
ing industry is already too centralized in 
the east for national welfare and safety. 
Furthermore, the present rates on coal 
really determine to a large extent the 
market that can be reached and under nor- 
mal conditions restrain the shipment to 
comparatively well-defined zones. In face 
the bituminous coal zones established by 
the Fuel Administration were largely pre- 
determined by the practice of distribution 
in former years resulting from competi- 
tive conditions under fixed railroad rates 
on coal. 

“The answer to those who would have 
the distribution of bituminous zoned for 
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all time is that it is not necessary except 
as a measure of extreme urgency, and that 
its administration would require a con- 
tinuing governmental agency with power 
over distribution and use of coal that is 
foreign to our national thought. 

“Consumers would find as much objection 
in a policy of permanent zones as would 
the producers and shippers. Perhaps as 
good an example as any of this may be 
found in the experience of the Fuel / 
ministration in 1918 with the Iowa zone. 
Bituminous coal of an inferior quality is 
produced in a number of small districts in 
the central part of lowa. On thé basis of 
representations made to the joint commit- 
tee on zones of the Railroad and Fuel 
Administrations the original zone for coal 
produced in lowa was limited to include 
roughly the western two-thirds of the 
state, in the expectation that the mines 
in Iowa could be expected to supply that 
part of the state with coal. The western- 
most limit to which coal from Illinois could 
be shipped into lowa was to the west of the 
easternmost limit for Iowa.coal. As re- 
gards the relative ability of the two fields, 
lowa and Illinois, to supply the state, these 
limits were doubtless correctly established. 
It happened, however, that at the time the 
zones were inaugurated in April, 1918, be- 
cause of a controversy over prices, the 
railroads ceased the purchase of lowa coal 
for fuel. Vigorous protests were made by 
the operators and mine labor in lowa 
against the restriction in shipments of 
Iowa coal into the eastern third of the 
state, and it was claimed that, cut off from 
this market, the mines were closing down, 
the miners leaving the fields, and that the 
local industry was being wrecked. These 
protests were seconded by state officials 
and manufacturing interests. To prevent 
the demoralization of the coal-producing 
industry in the state the restriction was 
removed and lowa coal permitted to move 
to any point within the state; at the same 
time, to fully insure the lowa producers 
ample market for their coal, a condition 
sought by all interests in the state, the 
westernmost limit on Illinois coal was 
moved east of the line first established. 
The consumers who were thereby denied 
the superior coal from Illinois at once en- 
tered vigorous protest at the necessity of 
burning coal from their own mines, not- 
withstanding that they had but a few days 
previously contended for the unrestricted 
use of Iowa coal by Iowa consumers. 

“In this report on the zone system Mr. 
Ellis has presented in detail the historical 
facts leading up to the adoption of the 
policy, has described the zones and modifi- 
cations, and by quoting selected portions 
of the mass of the correspondence record 
on the subject has shown at once some 
of the difficulties in administering such a 


policy and the methods pursued in meet- 
ing the difficulties. It should not be as- 
sumed that the zones were administered 
and modifications made solely on the basis 
of the record contained in this report. The 
administration was possessed of daily and 
weekly operating statistics that informed 
fully as to conditions of production and 
supply of coal in each and every portion 
of the country, and no action was takeyq 
with respect to the zones that these statis- 
tics did not indicate in some measure a 
necessity. 

“It is believed that this report is an 
important contribution to the record of 
war-time regulation of a most important 
and essential industry, and as such needs 
no further introduction.” 


DR. GARFIELD RESTORES FUEL 
PRIORITY LIST ON EVE OF STRIKE 


Dr. Garfield’s coal priority, order issued 
October 31, reads as follows: 

“Acting under authority conferred on me by 
in order of priority set out in the preference 
by virtue of authority conferred upon him 
by the Act of Congress approved August 10, 
1917, I hereby revoke the order of the United 
States Fuel Administrator issued January 31, 
1919, in so far as it suspended the order of 
the United States Fuel Administrator of 
January 14, 1918, effective 7 o’clock a. m., 
January 15, 1918, and the portion of the order 
of the United States Fuel Administrator of 
May 25, 1918, setting up preference lists, and 
I hereby restore the said order of January 
14, 1918, and said portion of the order of May 
25, 1918, to like effect as if they had not been 
suspended; and I designate the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads and his representatives to 
carry into effect the said order of January 
14, 1918, and to make such diversions of coal 
which the railroads under his direction may 
as common carriers have in their possession, 
as may be necessary in the present emergency 
to provide for the requirements of the country 
in order of priority set out in the preference 
list included in the order of the United States 
Fuel Administrator of May 25, 1918, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Railroads. 

(b) Army and Navy, together with other 
departments of the Federal Government. 

(c) State and County Departments and 
Institutions. 

(d) Public Utilities. 
(e) Real Dealers. 

(f) Manufacturing Plants on War Indus- 
tries Board’s Preference List. 

(g) Manufacturing Plants not on War 
Industries Board’s Preference List. 

(h) Jobbers. 

(i) Lake. 

(7) Tidewater. 
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SUCCESS ATTENDS DEDICATION 
OF PITTSBURGH STATION 


The new experiment station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, which has 
been in use for about two years, was 
formally dedicated to public service on 
September 29, the dedication ceremonies 
having been postponed on account of the 
emergency of war. The building was open 
for inspection at 8.30 in the morning, and 
guests began to assemble early to inspect 
the laboratories and museum. The dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held in the court- 
yard, between the two wings of the build- 
ing at the rear, where a speakers’ stand 
had been built, and there was ample room 
for the large crowd that was in attend- 
ance. Weather that would rival the cli- 
mate of California made this outdoor cere- 
mony the more enjoyable. T. J. Gillespie, 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
presided, and the opening invocation was 
said by Dr. S. B. McCormick, Chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh. E. V. 
Babcock, mayor of the city of Pittsburgh, 
welcomed the assembled guests and official 
delegates to the city, and this welcome was 
responded to by A. T. Vogelsang, First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, in an 
eloquent address. He read the following 
telegram from President Wilson: 

“Will you not be kind enough to con- 
vey my most hearty greetings to the as- 
semblage at Pittsburgh next Monday. I 
wish that I might be present to express 
my very deep interest in the work being 
done by such instrumentalities for the in- 
crease of production, the safeguarding of 
life, and the raising of the standard of 
labor and scientific endeavor. It is a very 
happy circumstance that with this meeting 
should be associated the ceremonies con- 


nected with the dedication of the new 
buildings in Pittsburgh of the Bureau of 
Mines.” 


He paid a tribute to the excellent work 
done by the Bureau of Mines, both in 
peace time and during the period of the 
war, and went on to make an appeal for 
industrial peace as the sure foundation for 
national prosperity and happiness. “It is 
not asking too much of capital or too 
much of labor to grant this brief respite 
from industrial quarrels. Let this country 
again get the 


once pulse-beat of peace, 
which it craves above and beyond all 
other things. Let us confine our scrap- 
ping to the elimination of old methods, 
old formulas, and old ideas. The greedy 
profiteer is not yet out of the social 
equation, but he is going. The ignorant 


and scheming revolutionist is still with us 
to some extent, but he, too, is going. The 
sober, honest people of this country in- 
tend that both shall walk the same plank. 
Happy days when they go.” 
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William C. Sproul, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke forcefully of the importance 
of the mining industry in Pennsylvania, 
of the contribution which the Bureau of 
Mines has made and can make to its con- 
tinued progress, and pledged the coopera- 
tion of the state in every way in helping 
the bureau to do the things it is necessary 
and desirable to do in the development of 
the Pittsburgh station to its full usefulness. 
He also urged the cooperation of the men 
who do the work in the mining industry 
and the men who have the properties in 
which the work is done. He further said: 

“There is one other thing in which I am 
very much interested and that is the sur- 
roundings of mining properties in Penn- 
sylvania. I am interested very much, and 
the state is going to be interested very 
much in this question of housing. You 
can have your mines as safe as you please, 
as safe as human ingenuity finds possible 
to make them; you can have engineers 
as far-sighted as you please, and your 
miners as loyal and progressive as you 
please; but you cannot raise good citizens 
in squalid, badly-cared-for localities and 
in poorly constructed, unsanitary homes. 
This institution is interested in that, and 
very much interested in the state of things 
which will bring about better conditions, 
but I thnk it is the duty of the state to 
help in those matters very materially. 
And if I am spared until the next session 
of the Legislature I propose to make cer- 
tain recommendations to the people of 
this commonwealth and representatives by 
their lawmakers which may be considered 
radical, but which I believe will be very 
effective in bringing about better condi- 
tions, more sanitary and more _ inviting 
communities for our people to live in.” 

J. Parke Channing, the representative of 
the American 


j Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, in a thoughtful 
address, discussed the problem of produc- 


tion and distribution in industry 
industrial problems of the day. 

“To my mind democracy in industry 
means cooperation with the workmen, in 
discussing with them the question of wages 
hours of work, and working conditions. 
The question of working conditions is the 
most important, and on it will depend the 
health and comfort of the worker and 
the efficiency of the plant. 

“The engineer, then, in his relations with 


and the 
He said: 


the workmen must realize that first and 
foremost there must be justice. He must 
realize that the health of the men must 


be conserved. 
a sane view 


No sick man can ever have 
of life. He must strive as 


much as possible to make the workman 
have an interest in his work, explaining 
to him the operations which are apparently 
inexplicable and the bearing which it has 
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upon the work of the plant as a whole. 
He must encourage the men toward right 
living and economy, as one of the greatest 
desires and satisfactions of life is to own 
something. He must see that as far as 
possible his plant is made attractive, be- 
cause a man feels better and works better 
in a well-lighted, well-ventilated, and well- 
kept plant than in a dirty, grimy place. 
And, lastly, he must not repress the desires 
of the workmen to associate, but should 
encourage his men to get together and to 
form associations just the same as he, 
himself, belongs to his various engineering 
organizations. But foremost, and as his 
guiding star, he must remember that justice 
is at the basis of all industrial as well as 
social relations.” 

Next the key of the building was for- 
mally turned over to Director Van H. Man- 
ning by Assistant Secretary Vogelsang, 
who said that he hoped the key would 
never lock the building, but he regarded 
it rather as a symbol of the purpose and 
the function of the bureau to unlock the 
secrets of nature for the use and benefits 
of all mankind. i 

Mr. Manning, in receiving the key, said: 
“It is indeed to me a very high privilege 
to accept from you this key to this mag- 
nificent structure which has been con- 
tributed to the cause of humanity by our 
Government. It is an honor to be the rep- 
resentative who has been selected to accept 
this emblem which stands for safety and 
efficiency in the universal industry, and I 
hereby pledge to you, Mr. Secretary, and 
to you who represent capital and labor, 
employer and employe in the mining and 
allied industries, my allegiance to the cause 
we represent.” 

The official delegates and invited guests 
were entertained by the Chamber of Com- 
merce at a luncheon on the third floor of 
the bureau’s building, after which two 
special trains conveyed the visitors to the 
experimental mine at Bruceton, Pa., where 
a mine explosion involving 1,100 pounds 
of coal dust was set off in the experi- 
mental mine. After this the use of rock- 
dust barriers for the prevention of coal- 
mine explosions was demonstrated; also 
the use of liquid oxygen explosives for 
underground work. The visitors also in- 
spected the interior of the experimental 
mine and the laboratory equipment by 
which the results of controlled mine ex- 
plosions are recorded and their effects 
studied. 

In the evening the guests were enter- 
tained by the Chamber of Commerce at an 
organ recital in Carnegie Music Hall at 
which Samuel Harden Church, director of 
the Carnegie Institute; A. T. Vogelsang, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and 
Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau 


of Mines, made brief addresses. Follow- 
ing this there was shown the motion- 
picture film, “The Story of Coal,” which 
has just been prepared by the Bureau of 
Mines in cooperation with the National 
Coal Operators Association. 

The following two days were devoted to 
the holding of the Fourth National First- 
aid and Mine Rescue Contests on Forbes 
Field. On the afternoon of the second 
day Director Van H. Manning announced 
the names of those to whom there had 
been awarded the first gold medals of the 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association for 
heroism displayed in efforts for the rescue 
of imprisoned miners or persons in jeop- 
ardy. Sixteen medals were awarded, eight 
of them to men who had lost their lives 
in their heroic attempts. 

On the evening of the second day a 
pageant, “The Hidden Treasures of Earth,” 
written and directed by Thomas Wood 
Stevens, was presented on Forbes Field 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh with the cooperation of the School 
of Drama of Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. This pageant, showing in spectacu- 
lar form the conquest of the secrets of the 
earth by man with the aid of knowledge, 
and his attainment thereby of power, was 
most artistically performed and was 
greatly enjoyed by thousands of people. 

On the third day the final contests were 
held of the First Aid and Mine Rescue 
Meet, and in the evening the prizes were 
awarded to the winners at a smoker given 
in the assembly room of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Vermont Talcs 

Vermont talcs vary from a very soft, 
green, translucent, foliated variety to a 
moderately hard, compact massive variety 
ranging in color from white through light 
green and gray-green to a dark mottled 
green. Practically no fibrous tale is found 
in Vermont. Foliated tale occurs in small 
quantities, but is not of commercial im- 
portance, because, although it is soft and 
very pure, it is very difficult to grind prop- 
erly by the machinery now in use, owing to 
the fact that it breaks up in thin plates 
or laminae which slip upon each other in 
the grinding machinery. Thus the massive 
is the only variety of pure tale important 
in Vermont. The mining of talc, however, 
is peculiar in this region in that a closely 
associated mineral, known locally as “grit,” 
is usually mined with the tale and often 
forms the most important part of the out- 
put. “Grit,” as the term is used in Ver- 
mont, does not mean siliceous or ‘other 
gritty impurity, but refers solely to the 
talcose material occurring with the pure 
tale. 
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EXTENSIVE RESEARCH GROWING 
NEED OF THE OIL INDUSTRY 
By Van. H. MANNING 


The welfare of any industry must be 
considered in connection with the welfare 
of the people. Capital and labor cannot 
disregard the public, that must be repre- 
sented and considered. A review of the 
American petroleum industry shows that 
the industrial development and general 
prosperity of the United States depend 
upon an adequate supply of petroleum. It 
was one of the prime factors in assuring 
victory for the armies of the Allies, and 
today our automobiles, trucks, farm trac- 
tors and motor boats are dependent on it 
for power, and few manufacturing indus- 
tries can exist without it. There are no 
known commercial substitutes for gasoline 
or lubricating oils, and, in fact, petroleum 
in one form or another reaches every 
household in the civilized world. As to 
the future, it is certain that the demand 
for petroleum will increase. 

Faced with this growing need for petro- 
leum, we have to consider seriously the 
means whereby an adequate supply for the 
future can be obtained. We know that 
the domestic output does not meet the 
present consumption and that the amount 
of this deficit will probably continue to 
increase. Of the original available supply 
underground, it is estimated by the U. S. 
Geological Survey that we have consumed 
40 per cent that is unreplaceable. A di- 
minishing output with increasing consump- 
tion will make the United States more 
dependent on foreign fields. 

It is true that there are vast oil reserves 
in foreign countries, and if these fields 
could be developed without hindrance, they 
could, even though consumption continues 
to increase at the present rate, probably 
meet the world’s demands for the next ten 
years at least. Prediction beyond the ten- 
year period is not safe, for too many un- 
certainties are involved. 

In meeting the world’s needs, however, 
the oil from the United States will con- 
tinue to occupy a less and less dominant 
position, because within the next two to 
five years the oil fields of this country will 
reach their maximum production, and from 
that time on we will face an ever-increas- 
ing decline. 

We thus see domestic oil fields unable 
to meet our home demands under present 
methods of utilization and manufacture. 
This startling fact cannot be ignored. We 
must and can obtain a more efficient utili- 
zation of petroleum by proper investigative 
work. Research work and scientific devel- 
opment work should be actively stimulated. 

Our efforts should tend toward obtain- 
ing perfection in processes, mechanical 
equipment, and in the proper development 


of our plants and processes. The day 
of empirical formulas and rule-of-thumb 
methods should not be passively allowed to 
continue. It is only by scientific research 
and the adoption of methods pointed out 
by this research in which natural laws form 
a basis for the quality and value of any 
product that we can hope to obtain the 
most valuable products out of petroleum. 

Today there are many laboratory proc- 
esses which have not been developed fur- 
ther simply because of insufficient funds 
to install them commercially. One object 
of research would be to test out on a com- 
mercial scale many of the laboratory proc- 
esess now dormant commercially because 
of insufficient funds. Another object of 
research should be to correlate the perti- 
nent facts of all investigative work and 
start supplemental research at the point 
where it is needed. This procedure will 
avoid costly repetition. The results of all 
past and current work should be properly 
correlated and brought under one large 
head, so that the greatest good can be 
accomplished and duplication minimized. 

It is the research man who should point 
out the manufacturing losses and indi- 
cate the necessary investigative work 
whereby these losses will possibly be re- 
duced or eliminated. These results should 
not be stored in the records of one com- 
pany, but should be available to other man- 
ufacturers, so that they may profit by the 
experience and findings of their neighbors. 
A proper exchange of information must 
save much costly duplication of work. 

The petroleum industry, valued at bil- 
lions of dollars annually, is essential to 
national efficiency, and national efficiency 
can be attained only through scientific re- 
search. The necessity of such research is 
becoming recognized more and more by 
the large industrial units, some of which 
spend thousands of dollars annually for 
scientific investigations. Many petroleum 
organizations have scientific bureaus, but 
much of the knowledge these bureaus gain 
is confined in the archives of the company’s 
laboratory. 

The need of research is recognized in 
many professions, and particularly in 
medicine. The medical profession is essen- 
tial to personal health and life, and vast 
sums of money have been donated to 
medical research. As a _ result, typhoid 
fever, smallpox, and many other deadly 
diseases have been mastered. The money 
donated to medical research has been re- 
funded many times over through the sav- 
ing of life and the increase of human effi- 
ciency, and intensive research in the petro- 
leum industry would yield results incom- 
parably more valuable than the cost of 
the work. A fraction of the sums spent in 
medical research would, if expended in 
petroleum investigations, bring about im- 
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proved methods that would vastly increase 
efficiency in the utilization of each barrel 
of oil. In 1918 the value of the output of 
crude oil and refined products in the United 
States was about $2,500,000,000. Certainly 
the petroleum industry can afford to spend 
more than has heretofore been spent in 
research to discover new methods and per- 
fecting those in use, for thereby the re- 
covery of oil will be increased and utiliza- 
tion will be far more efficient. In this 
way the cost to the consumer will be 
lessened and a rapidly diminishing com- 
modity, one essential to our existence, will 
be conserved. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that this 
problem could be emphasized any more 
strongly than has been done in a letter 
to me from Secretary Lane, of September 
24, from which I quote the following para- 
graphs which have a direct bearing on the 
above subject. 

“.,.It is not an exaggeration to say 
that millions of dollars must be spent in 
experiment before we know the many serv- 
ices to which a barrel of oil can be put. 
There is almost an indefinite opportunity 
for research work along this lige. Petro- 
leum is a challenge to the chemists of the 
world. And now the world is dependent 
upon it as it is upon nothing else except- 
ing coal and iron, and the foodstuffs and 
textiles. It has jumped to this place of 
eminence within twenty years, and the 
world is concerned in knowing how large 
a supply there is and how every drop of 
it can best be used. 

“We are behind the rest of the world in 
the use of our oil for fuel purposes. We 
are spendthrifts in this as in other of our 
natural resources. We can get three times 
as much energy as we do out of our oil 
through the use of the Diesel engine, yet 
we are doing little to promote development 
of a satisfactory type of stationary Diesel, 
or marine design. Instead of seeing how 
many hundred millions of barrels of oil we 
can produce and use, our effort should be 
to see how few millions of barrels will 
satisfy our needs....” 

The views of Mr. M. L. Requa, in a let- 
ter to me of September 25, have such an 
important bearing on this great topic that 
I think it well also to add a few pertinent 
statements from his letter on this subject: 

I am on record in various pub- 
lished addresses as to my attitude concern- 
ing the petroleum problem, and I think it 
unnecessary to repeat those statements. I 
cannot, however, refrain from pointing out 
briefly, the acute need that I believe exists 
for constructive and cooperative work of 
the character that you are proposing. That 
it has never been done before has been due 
to two causes, one, the less pressing need, 
and the other, the lack of realization upon 
the part of the industry of the necessity for 
cooperative and constructive action. 


“Because of the tremendous increase in 
the consumption of petroleum products, we 
have confronting us problems that have 
been of little concern in the past, but will 
be of very much greater concern in the 
tuture. Satisfactory answers cannot be 
made, except through constructive action 
upon the part of the industry. There is 
no alternative, in my judgment.... 

“We are, in my judgment, just beginning 
to see the dawn of the ‘real petroleum 
era.’ All signs point to a demand for the 
product in the future that will far exceed 
anything in the past. I. am _ optimistic 
enough to believe that the Diesel engine 
will be perfected and become of universal 
application; if so, the day of the steam 
unit will have passed. 

“The extraction from a barrel of oil of 
all of the component parts, so far as is 
commercially practicable, and the distribu- 
tion of those products in channels of trade, 
in a useful and economical way, rather than 
their destruction as is now the case, is a 
matter of highest concern. “i 


CALIFORNIA SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


At the annual meeting, held October 22, 
of the California Metal and Minerals Pro- 
ducers Association, which is the new name 
of the old California Metal Producers 
Association reorganized in order to include 
within itself the California Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, George W. 
Starr, of Grass Valley, Cal., was elected 
president; E. C. Hutchinson, first vice-pres¢ 
ident; L. D. Gordon, second vice-president; 
P. C. Knapp, third vice-president; Robert I, 
Kerr, secretary-treasurer; and Curtis H, 
Lindley, attorney. Albert Burch, E. C. 
Hutchinson and George W. Starr were 
elected to the Board of Directors for a 
period of three years. P. C. Knapp, W. J. 
Loring and O. J. Egleston were elected to 
the directorate for a period of two years. 
J. A. Fulton, William G. Devereux and L. 
D. Gordon were elected to the directorate 
for a period of one year. 

At this meeting all active and corporate 
members of the American Mining Congress 
residing in the State of California were 
duly elected members of the California 
Metal and Minerals Producers Association. 
The secretary was instructed to notify such 
members of the action taken and report 
that such memberships would be perfected 
upon receipt of the dues provided for in 
Article III of the amended articles of the 
association, which provides that the annual 
dues of the State Chapter is $5. 

The work of the California Chapter has 
been more or less retarded by the time 
which has been necessary to effect the 
reorganization of the California Metal 
Producers Association. 


‘ 
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THE TAX-PAYER — A GUARANTOR 


By Georce H. CusHING 


Managing Director, American Wholesale Coal Association. 


There is an old and a wise saying: _ 
“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


The Congress in the United States is inclined 
to offend in both particulars. 

The oldest of proved truths is that a gov- 
ernment cannot run any business efficiently 
or satisfy the people with the outcome. The 
evidence is convincing. 

Joseph, in Egypt, established governmental 
corn cribs and got a “corner” on food. We 
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have no satisfactory review of the economic 
discussion which must have taken place. We 
have only a cold-blooded statement of the 
fact. Joseph was the autocrat of Egypt while 
he controlled the corn cribs. Then he fell. 
The Children of Israel of the next generation 
were in slavery in Egypt. Apparently the 
Ptolemies and the Egyptian people did not 
care to perpetuate the federal Food Adminis- 
tration. They had their own barbaric way of 
recording their dislikes. 

The followers of the Christ made the next 


recorded attempt. The only lasting result was 
to give Ananias a reputation for being the 
prize liar of all history. 

Rome at one time established public corn 
cribs. The men who advocated them failed, 
and even the Roman Republic went down. 

After hundreds of similar attempts else- 
where—and always with the same result— 
New Zealand tried federal control of rail- 
roads. It turned them over to the labor 
unions, who absorbed all of the income and 
made the carriers over into a scheme of job 
insurance. When the railroads were bank- 
rupt, the British Government stepped in to 
end the experiment, absorbed the impossible 
debt and told that province to behave itself 
in future. 

Thus, the idea of federal control is quite 
old. It is about the oldest economic experi- 
ment of record. Its effectiveness has been 
thoroughly disproved. Just the same, the 
American Government puts it forward as a 
panasea, in this advanced date of 1919 A. D., 
with as much flourish as though it were a real 
discovery. The noise made over the re-dis- 
covery of this ancient idea recalls the noise 
made by one conspicious Washington poli- 
tician some years ago when he re-discovered 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 

Government control or ownership is 
chartered on every road map of history as 
being the worst possible. The danger signal 
is hoisted on every pertinent page of history. 
America, however, is now advertising it as 
being the direct route to ease and comfort. 
In this it is offending against the wise old 
saying: '“Be not the last to lay the old aside.” 
So much for that. 

The most interesting offense of Congress is 
that it insists upon being the first to try new 
and dangerous experiments. The latest pro- 
posal is that the people shall guarantee a 
fixed return on railroad investment. Pre- 
sumedly this will be 6 per cent. Presumedly 
the roads which manage to earn more than 
6 per cent will deposit their surplus earnings 
in a common fund to make good the short- 
comings of those who earned less than 6 per 
cent. In a word, the strongest road must 
carry the weak. In any event, any man who 
controls a railroad enterprise, and who has 
the consent of a government bureau to issue 
securities against it, can sit down with assur- 
ance in future and collect his dividends. 

I am going to pass hurriedly over the more 
obvious objections to any such proposal. They 


are too well known to need extended reitera- 
tion here. 
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For example, every one knows that scien- 
tific capitalization, which is presupposed in 
such a program, must rest upon a known 
public and frequently corrected valuation of 
the railroads. For years such a physical valua- 
tion of the railroads has been under way. 
Only two railroads have been so valued, and 
the Government’s valuation is only one half 
of that of the private companies. It will 
take years and years to complete the work 
on all of the roads. Also, Commissioner 
Clark told the Senate Committee that even the 
principles upon which valuation must proceed 
have not been established and cannot be 
except by a series of court actions which it 
must take years to complete. There cannot 
be, therefore, scientific issuances of stock and 
bonds until we have that physical valuation. 
To attempt to use such a method today is 
senseless idealism. However, I pass it over 
as being ground properly and fully covered 
by other men. 

It occurs to everyone that this plan would 
put a governmental bureau in detailed charge 
of the financing of a series of truly great 
corporations. 

Any man of experience knows what labor 
has been involved in fianancing any large 
undertaking in the past. When, for example, 
a promoter went to New York to raise any 
large sum of money he had to prove that the 
venture had a reasonable chance to earn divi- 
dends. He had to prove that it was really needed 
and that there was reasonable assurance of 
enough traffic to support it. This involved an 
exhaustive study of the potentialities of the 
involved sections of the country. Such poten- 
tialities were based upon either the existence 
of natural resources or the fact that within 
that district the natural resources of other 
districts came to a focus. Thus it had to be 
shown that the territory traversed produced 
something or that it was the logical place 
for an extensive manufacturing business. 

For this method of deciding upon the advisa- 
bility of a new railroad enterprise, it is now 
proposed to substitute a government bureau 
which will become the arbiter in all such 
things. At the head of such a bureau will be 
men who are paid less than a Congressman— 
less, therefore, than $7,500 per year. This 
means that, in the main, they will be men of 
small caliber. You can’t hire much of a man 
for $7,500 a year. The Government’s experi- 
ence proves that point. 

If we judge by experience, their decisions 
will not be and cannot be made out of con- 
sideration alone for the need for any new 
railroad. Instead, it will be made on the 
advice of a Congressman or Senator who says 
that it would be advisable to grant such a 
permit. 

I am not speaking on theory. I know, of 
my own knowledge, how such decisions have 
been arrived at in Washington and how they 


are being made in Washington as this is being 
written. However, this also is a trite subject, 
so I let it pass. 

The biggest objection to this whole proposal 
has not, as far as I have observed, been 
brought to public attention. It is as follows: 

When a man decides to promote a new 
railroad and when he determines the course 
which that railroad shall take, the need for 
that railroad and the route over which it is to 
be put down are strictly matters of his per- 
sonal judgment. No one told him or even 
asked him to promote a railroad. He volun- 
teered. No one told him or even asked him 
to select a certain route. In that matter, also, 
he volunteered. Thus, in all respects, the 
initiative was his and his alone. 

Particularly the judgment used—good or 
bad—was his and his only. 

In twenty-five years | have had drawn 
to my attention a great many of these pro- 
posed railroads. I have known many pro- 
moters. Your judgment would have told you 
that these railways started nowhere and ended 
nowhere and had nothing to carry between 
those two delightfully indefinite terminals. 
Your judgment would have told you that 
they were not to be considered as business 
enterprises at all but merely as wild-cat pro- 
motion schemes. 

The promoters, however, were eloquently 
persuasive. Almost they made you believe 
that not only must these roads prove money 
makers—being connecting links between great 
systems which would use them—but they 
were absolutely required to keep the country 
going. 

Most railroads so promoted in the past 
have proved monumental mistakes. They have 
gone quickly into bankruptcy. Some of them 
have rusted out of existence and have gone 
the way of all things useless. 

Under this new proposal, the future sol- 
vency of such railroads is guaranteed by the 
Government itself. There may be the same 
bad judgment—or lack of any judgment at 
all—in the matter of putting down the roads. 
However, the natural consequences will not 
be the bankruptcy of the man who made the 
mistake and of those who invested behind 
him. Nor will it be the abandonment of that 
mistake. 

On the contrary, the only result will be a 
glorification of that mistake into a_ public 
burden. 

_ The man may have used notoriously bad 
judgment which should have brought him a 
deserved failure, but, instead, it yields him an 
assured profit so long as he continues in 
possession of that property. He gets 6 per 
cent on the money which he puts in or— 
which may not mean the same thing at all— 
on the securities which some Washington 
bureau allowed him to sell. His bad judgment, 
instead of being his quick undoing, is, by this 
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proposed law, glorified into” a public obliga- 
tion. The taxpayers of the United States must 
assume it while the perpetrator enjoys riches 
at public expense. The taxpayer must become 
guarantor of every madcap enterprise in 
railroading. The people must pay tor ever 
and a day a dividend on that property either 
in freight charges or in taxes. 

The only thing necessary to burden the 
nation with such a horrible nightmare is for 
some smooth-talking, persuasive individual to 
convince a Washington bureau that his pro- 
ject is a needed public improvement. ; 

Others may be willing to guarantee, out of 
their private purses, the consequences Of a 
fool’s or a knave’s mistakes of judgment. I, 
as a taxpayer and a citizen, am not. I refuse 
to guarantee anybody’s judgment by announc- 
ing my willingness to pay 6 per cent on the 
money invested in his own hopeful enter- 
prise. 

Instead, I say that the judgment was his. 
The burden of proving the wisdom of that 
judgment must be his also. I had nothing 
to do with making this plan. I am not going 
to pay him dividends on it if he cannot earn 
them himself. 

However, this proposal before Congress 1s 
that the people of the United States shall 
become guarantors for all time of everything 
that has been done in the way of building 
railroads in past or that may be done in future. 
It is an awful thing to undertake. 

We may, some day, come to the time when 
we will not éven use railroads except per- 
functorily as we now use canals and horses, 
Nevertheless, under governmental guaranty we 
must pay dividends on railroad stock, or we 
must buy the roads, junk them and return 
to the owners, out of the public treasury, the 
money that was spent on them originally. I 
can conceive of no more dangerous undertak- 
ing. 

A companion piece to this proposal carries 
identically this same suggestion. That is, after 
an individual has promoted and built a rail- 
road, he sets himself up as the manager of it. 
The railroad is his private venture. The 
capital is supplied by his friends or those who 
believe in him. A little select group of people 
choose him as manager of that property. He 
is then “monarch of all he surveys.” No one 
is allowed to suggest how he shall manage 
his property. The advice of other people is 
neither solicited nor accepted. His policy of 
management is his own. 

Under private ownership and private opera- 
tion, if he cannot operate that railroad suc- 
cessfully, the venture fails. Then, either the 
investors select another manager or they sell 
out to other people who select a competent 
manager. In either event, incompetence of 
management is short lived. The net result is 
to get, in the end, competent and, therefore 
economical, management, 

Under the system of public guarantees of the 


profitableness of private ventures, the mis- 
management is perpetuated. The mistakes in 
management, if any, do not react upon the man 
who made them, but upon the people who 
become guarantors of the enterprise as a 
whole. Thus mismanagement, instead of being 
the quick route to retirement for the bad 
manager, is glorified in a public obligation 
to be borne by the whole people. 

The two proposals amount to this: 

The American people are asked to endorse 
in blank a certain promissory note. They do 
not and cannot know who is going to lend 
the money on that note. They do not know 
what use is to be made of that money. They 
do not know who is to borrow it. They do 
not even know the amount. Nevertheless, 
their endorsement is good for the principal 
and interest—particularly the interest—on this 
promissory note of decided and delightful 
indefiniteness. 

Personally, I would not sign a promissory 
note in blank on any account. I would not 
do it for my closest relation or best friend. 
What I would not do as a private business 
transaction I will not do in my public-capacity 
as a citizen. Certainly, I will not sign a 
promissory note in blank which compels me 
to guarantee the principal and interest of such 
an indefinite and expanding sum as must be 
involved in not only the value of the railroads 
today, but of all roads in future. Certainly, 
I will not when I do not know who is going 
to lend the money, who is going to manage it, 
or how much there is going to be of it. 

Yet that is the very proposal which is put 
under my nose as a taxpayer and a citizen. 
I am to be asked to guarantee a fixed return 
upon the total amount invested in all the 
American railroads. 

When the Congress proposes such a thing 
it proposes that we make a wholly new ex- 
periment. In doing so, it sins against the other 
clause in the old saying, “Be not the first by 
whom the new is tried.” 

Others may be willing to stand on such a 
program. I am not. Also, I believe that 
millions of others in the United States will 
take the same position as I do when they know 
what this thing means. 


Large Manganese Stocks Available 


At the close of the war in November, 
1918, there were large stocks of mManaganese 
on hand at the furnaces amounting to ap- 
proximately 228,924 tons, or more than ten 
months’ supply. While the stocks have 
been drawn upon to considerable extent, 
there is a relatively large supply of man- 
ganese available at the present time. Ship- 
ments of ore have been received from for- 
eign sources, particularly India and Brazil, 
and one shipment of dioxide ore was im- 
ported from the Caucasus. 
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HAS THE METAL INDUSTRY ANY LESSONS 
FOR COAL PRODUCERS’ 


By R. Dawson 
Managing Editor “Coal Age” 


At the meeting of the West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute someone remarked that he 
had seen a mine shovel load 450 tons in a day 
with only four men and a mule, one of the 
men being the driver of the mule. The statement 
created no little excitement till it was added 
that this achievement was performed, not in a 
coal mine, but in a salt mine. As soon as it 
was learned that this work had been accom- 
plished at Retsof, in the State of New York, 
interest ceased as if no mining experience 
except in the mining of coal is considered 
by coal mining men of any importance. 

The incident at the Huntington, W. Va., 
meeting, just recalled, was stamped as the 
normal attitude of the coal mining fraternity 
by another incident which almost immediately 
followed. Someone called attention to the 
fact that at the Inspiration Consolidated Cop- 
per Co.’s mine, according to the report of 1918, 
the production of ore per man, including all 
the men in and around the mine, was twenty- 
one tons per man shift. Just as it was declared 
in the case of the loading shovel that the area 
which could be excavated without support was 
large and so large methods could be employed 
without difficulty, so in the case of the Inspira- 
tion Company an attempt was made to show 
that peculiar conditions existed. True the 
material at Miami, Ariz., is soft—it is por- 
phyrytic ore. True, also, breakage is not a 
consideration and the ore is delivered by 
gravity. Breakage, however, is not a con- 
sideration in many coking-coal mines, and 
gravity is a decided help in many anthracite 
mines, but somehow such results as these are 
not obtained. 

The answer “metal mine” or “not a coal 
mine” is not a fair one. It is merely a plea 
of avoidance against a perfectly logical de- 
duction that there is no great difference be- 
tween metal mining and coal mining, between 
the mining especially of one non-metallic 
mineral and another. 

A broad view of both fields is really -neces- 
sary if we would keep up with progress. In 
some lines coal mining is daily outstripping 
metal mining and metal mining outstripping 
coal mining, and both are all to slow to learn 
from one another. 

But, to return to the costs of breaking down 
and loading material, it may be said that the 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Company 
puts the gross cost of mining in 1917 at 72.39 
cents per ton of ore. In that year the average 
output of ores per man shift for all men 
whose wages were chargeable to the mining 
department was 17.26 tons. This included, we 


are told in the report, the work of the surface 
as well as the underground men, supply men, 
chemists, samplers, engineers, etc. At the 
mines of the Alaska Gold Mines Company 
in 1916 the ore production cost was only 31.31 
cents per ton. In the Alaska Juneau Gold 
Mining Co.’s report, stoping was set at 76.63 
cents and tramming at 9.23 cents, the stoping 
and tramming costs together reaching only 
85.86 cents per ton. It has been estimated, 
perhaps none too conservatively, that this cost 
will ultimately be hrought down to 40 cents 
per ton. It should be noted further that in 
the gold mines mentioned the material mined 
is quartz. 

The mining of these metal mines is done 
wholly by day labor, a form of service which 
is always regarded as inefficient. We are con- 
stantly being told that if we cannot stand 
over the laboring man and dog his footsteps 
he will not do a day’s work. Yet here is a 
metal mine, the Inspiration mine, so run that 
no effective supervision is possible but where 
the tonnage averages twenty-one tons per man 
shift. How is this done? 

Has it ever occurred to you that in the 
mines some of the most efficient work is done 
by the day laborer? We keep the day worker 
steadily at his work. Do we find the driver 
waiting for cars, we either put him in another 
heading where cars are plentiful or we lay 
him off for the rest of the day. We don’t 
let him waste time at the expense of the 
company. On the whole drivers do good ser- 
vice. 

Especially are motormen doing good work. 
Most of the operators have some means: of 
keeping record of the performance of their 
“motormen” which shows just what the ton- 
nage is, to any given hour, how many cars 
the locomotives hauled in each trip and the 
causes for all delays. If the locomotive is 
idle, in goes the mine foreman to clear up the 
tangle; if it is off the track in a wreck, the 
whole tipple force takes acetylene lamps and 
iron pries, and soon straightens up the diffi- 
culty. 

It is clear, then. that with our day hands 
we have coordination. The difficulties of the 
dav hand are our concern; they are our 
problem. Conversely it mav readilv be shown 
that the difficulties of the miner do not ‘con- 
cern us. When we find him sitting idly in 
the heading, we say that the “motor” ‘trip 
is in the next heading and will be back after 
a while. We counsel patience and do it as 
beneficently as we know how. 

As a matter of fact we realize that the 
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delay is not our problem but rather his, that 
we have in a measure schemed that delay, 
knowing that if the “motormen” were numer- 
ous enough to furnish really adequate service 
the irregularities in the work of the men at 
the face would keep the “motormen” idle or 
running light much of the time and that 
would be unprofitable. 

We are like the United States Railroad 
Administration. It figures that it can save 
clerk hire at the stations by providing in- 
adequate clerical service. As a result it is 
not uncommon to see fifty people in queues 
at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New 
York waiting to buy transportation—the time 
of each of those fifty people being at least 
as valuable to them as the time of each of 
say four Pullman clerks is to the Adminis- 
tration. 

It is only human nature to. take care of 
the day worker and let the piece workers— 
or the public—wait. Yet in another sense 
it is not only human nature, it is self-defense ; 
for if an operator would coordinate with his 
men regardless of whether they were piece 
workers or day workers, his cost of coal 
production would be abnormally high, and he 
would have to give up the business. 

If, however, he has only day workers he 
will find coordination possible and advan- 
tageous, for if we can only remove the was‘e 
moments of the miner for which he has to 
pay under a* day-work plan, then he can get 
more coal from the face. His problem ceases 
to be one of coordination with the driver 
and the motorman only and becomes one with 
all the forces in the mines. Transportation 
may be less regular underground when such 
coordination takes place. It may pay the 
operator to keep a few drivers or “motormen” 
waiting if he can save thereby some of the 
otherwise unutilized day-paid labors of the 
more numerous miners. 

During the war some remarkable tonnages 
were made by certain individuals. We pro- 
bably did not hear of a tenth part of all 
those ac‘ually made. Let me recall a few of 
these records, so that you can realize the large 
possibilities where there is proper coordination 
between the managing forces and the miner 
and when production is held as more import- 
ant than profit. Let me quote from the 
records as they appeared in “Coal Age.” 

“The largest wage paid in Monongalia 
County (West Virginia) to any coal miner 
was probably that paid during the month 
of September, 1918, to Lawrence Finzel by the 
Hartman Rin Coal Co., whose mines are near 
Sabra‘on. The navroll of the company shows 
that he received $716.40 for the month of Sep- 
tember. He loaded 417 cars or 730 tons during 
the month. In the first half of the month 
he loaded 201 cars and earned $281.40. In 
addition he earned $57 for labor nerformed. 
Thus he received a total of $338.40 for the 
first two weeks in September. 
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“In the last half he loaded 216 cars, earning 
$378, thus making the grand total—grand 
total’ is right—of $716.40. If he keeps up the 
rate, Finzel will make $8,596.80 a year, an 
annual income which few industrial managers 
can duplicate. 

“Harry Pyle, a miner employed by the Mac- 
Gregor Coal Co., at the No. 1 Bando mine, 
near Rockwood, Somerset County, Pa., earned 
$516.10 from July 15 to August 16, 1918. As 
this period includes twenty-six working days 
his earnings averaged $19.85 per day. The 
work for which he received the pay stated 
included the mining by hand of 410.26 long 
tons of entry coal, the lifting of 34 yards of 
bottom at $2 per yard, the lifting of 10 yards 
of bottom at $1 per yard, and the working 
of two hours at 64% cents per hour. The 
coal mined by Pyle per day averaged 15.78 
long tons (17.57 short tons). The seam in 
which he worked was only about 4 feet thick. 
He started the last half of August by mining 
22, 21, and 18 tons in three consecutive days. 

“William Bumpus, a colored man who is 
engaged by the Carbon Fuel Co., to load 
coal at its North Carbon mine, Decota, Kana- 
wha County, W. Va., loaded in July, 1918, 
650 tons of coal and handled 70 tons of slate, 
yet he laid off three working days in that 
month so that he could work in his war 
garden. The coal he works is a part of the 
Eagle seam, which averages at North Carbon 
about 4% feet in thickness. 

“Moundsville, W. Va., announces that one 
miner in that region, Charles Fogel by name, 
earned $169.89 for eleven days’ work. One 
day in that period Fogel celebrated by loading 
30 tons 17 hundredweight. He made $18.20 
during that eight hours of work. The rate 
must therefore have been 59 cents a ton and 
the eleven days’ record, 287 tons and 19 hun- 
a or an average of $26.18 tons per 
day. 

“John Mullins, a miner at Hemphill, Pa., 
who works for the Solvay Colleries Co., dug 
and loaded 691 tons of coal between August 
15 and September 14, a wonderful record— 
25.59 tons a day on the assumption that he 
worked twenty-seven days, the number of 
week days occurring in that period of time. 
The rate paid for mining appears to have 
been 65 cents a ton, for the wage was $449.15. 

“At Conifer, a mine of the Allegheny River 
Mining Co., in Armstrong County, central 
Pennsylvania, we hear of a miner, Rudolph 
Cheney, who loaded 438 tons of coal during 
the month of September, 1918, or an average 
of 18 tons per day for every working day in 
the month. 

“The Low Ash Coal Co.. of Crown Logan 
County. W. Va.. has a ‘black diamond’ who 
loads 26 tons of coal everv day the mine 
is operated. Last June (1918) the mine 


worked only nineteen days, and this man. John 
Howard, loaded 525 tons of coal or 27.63 tons 
ner day. On one of these nineteen days the 
superintendent was afraid that the mine could 
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not load all the railroad cars furnished and 
Howard straightened himself up and put fifty 
tons on the cars that day. ; 

“Ed. Blagg, a loader in No. 1 mine of the 
Buckeye Coal and Railway Co. San Toy, 
Ohio, averaged 23 tons per day during the 
whole month of May, working every day he 
had a chance. This is about 3 tons for every 
working hour or 1 ton every 20 minutes. 
Joe Swagda is his nearest rival. He loaded 
462 tons in May.” 

All these men loaded their coal without 
any help from labor-saving devices. The work 
was done by brute strength. There is little 
question but what with full coordination, not 
only in the supply of switches, cars, timber, 
rails and backsmithing, but in the matter of 
up-to-date equipment and a proper mining sys- 
tem suited to that equipment, even better re- 
sults could be obtained. The reason why they 
are not secured is largely the slowness of turn, 
inadequacy of ventilation and often poorness 
of room tracks. which causes cars to get off 
the track and demand retracking. 

But the big fault on the part of the operator 
is slowness of turn, and on the part of the 
miner the readiness to be satisfied with a 
small output, causing him to quit early when 
a quick turn is afforded him. 

It is almost certain that if the mine work 
were all put on a day basis, and if all the 
implications of day labor in the way of co- 
ordination, system, machinery, concentration 
of work and supervision were properly borne 
in mind, we could get results from all our 
men comparable with those attained in the 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.’s plant. 

The Ricardo theory of farm rent is that 
rent is the amount of profit made in any 
given farm over that made in the poorest 
and least desirable farm in operation. The 
wage rate is similarly based largely on the 
pay received in the mine where labor is 
given the poorest kind of cooperation and where 
the difficulties in mining reach a maximum. 
The pav of miners today is based on the 
most unfavorable conditions in the least satis- 
factory mine with some variations to correct 
the conditions where they are grossly unfavor- 
able. If we had coordinated with our men 
better, it is likely that the tonnage rate would 
have been lower and yet the men would have 
been earning even more than they are today. 
Such coordination is never possible where 
there is an unvarying piece rate. 

We hear a great deal about the inefficiency 
of working men. but still more about their 
desire to reduce their output of work in order 
to have an easy time. It may be interesting 
for me to recite that at the International Rail- 
road Fuel Association’s meeting in Chicago, 
which I had the pleasure of attending, the com- 
nlaint was that the firemen were working too 
hard. At least it was evident that they were 
so doing from the statements of the speakers, 
and it was evident also, that coal was being 
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wasted because of that fact, but no one rose 
to the point of declaring that the men were 
too anxious to work. 

There were complaints that locomotives 
from the round house were fired ready for 
full service on the road before leaving the 
round house, whereas they should have had a 
lower pressure of steam in view of the fact 
that they would have some time to stand 
before doing their maximum work. There 
were complaints that locomotives popped off 
steam in stations and elsewhere and so wasted 
steam, showing clearly that the fireman was 
somewhat too diligent in his work. It was 
stated that firemen had full fires on when 
coming into the round houses, and thus fuel 
was wasted. As a matter of fact, while there 
is an immense amount of laziness there is a 
large amount of energy, and men with work 
that pleases them, even though the work be 
hard, will take a great deal of pride in doing 
it in a manner they think well and will often 
risk life and limb in a perilous and un- 
lawful manner in order to get the work 
done. One cannot but believe that the amount 
of coal prepared by miners under a day wage 
would be larger than under a tonnage wage 
because of the amount of coordination and 
assistance, mechanical and other, that would 
be furnished by the employer. At least this 
is what the record of the metal mines seems 
to teach. 

I would recommend that coal-mining engi- 
neers keep a close tab on metal-mine practice 
and learn its methods. The converse is also 
to be recommended. Metal miners should 
study coal-mining systems. There are a num- 
ber of metal-mining systems about to become 
naturalized in the coal-mining fields. Notable 
among them is the skip system instead of the 
cage. The coal is dumped in the mine into 
a pocket. It is then loaded into a skip and 
hoisted to the surface. Certain methods of 
dealing with sludges are to be introduced for 
washing fine coal and for recovering the water 
from washing where water is in great demand. 

am convinced that metal-mine 
methods of extraction could be utilized to 
advantage where heavily tilted measures are 
encountered. The experience in the metal 
mines in the use of loading devices is also 
worthy of our close attention. Two industries 
so near akin should not be allowed to drift 
apart and so learn nothing from each other. 
Frequently the industry of the manufacturer 
causes him to put his inventions to work in 
both fields. Frequently his vision is so narrow 
or his purse so small or his desire to con- 
centrate his effort so strong that he keens his 
developments in a restricted field. with un- 
fortunate results. Metal-mining systems, how- 
ever, which are not patented almost alwavs 
rest for a long time in a certain area of the 
metal-mining field, whereas they should spread 
not only among metal mines but also through 


such parts of the coal-mining field as occasion 
best fits. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
MAKES REPORT ON COPPER COSTS 


The Federal Trade Commission, in re- 
porting to Congress on the cost of pro- 
ducing copper in the United States in 1918, 
submitted numerous tabulations and ex- 
hibits. In its introduction, the Federal 
Trade Commission says: 

“Shortly after the United States declared 
war the need for some regulation of the 
prices of numerous important commodi- 
ties became apparent, and the Federal 
Trade Commission was directed by the 
President to cooperate by ascertaining the 
costs of production of various commodi- 
ties, among which was copper. 

“In order to determine the cost of pro- 
ducing copper the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion sent examiners in the field in July, 
1917. Owing to the urgency of the work, 
only 24 companies were investigated at 
first. These included high-cost producers, 
as well as a number of large low-cost 
producers, and represented about 75 per 
cent of the estimated production of copper 
in the United States for 1916. Costs were 
determined for the year 1916 and Jan- 
uary, March and May, 1917. It was found 
advisable before the investigation had pro- 
ceeded vety far to obtain the costs for 
the month of June, 1917, and it was the 
costs for this month upon which the com- 
mission made its first report in August, 
1917. From this beginning the work was 
developed until in the later reports about 
90 companies, representing over 90 per 
cent of the total production of copper in 
the Western Hemisphere, came under the 
commission’s investigation. 

“It should be understood that the com- 
mission did not fix prices. This was done 
by the President of the United States, 
upon a recommendation made at first by 
the Advisory Commission of the National 
Council of Defense and later by the War 
Industries Board, after considering the 
cost data submitted by the commission and 
the further facts brought out at hearings 
for the producers. 

“The first work done by the commis- 
sion’s representatives in the field showed 
conclusively that any data gathered should 
be put on a uniform basis. Most of the 
large companies had excellent books and 
records, and quite a number kept depre- 
ciation and depletion accounts. There was 
a large number of companies, however, 
that kept no depletion or depreciation ac- 
counts and quite a number whose books 
and records were inadequate properly to 
determine the cost of producing copper. 
Some had charged to operation all ex- 
penditures at the time incurred and could 
show no fixed asset values of any descrip- 
tion. 


“While practically all companies now 
make some charge for depletion, which is 
usually estimated for income-tax purposes, 
there still exist two distinct methods of 
handling development charges, which will 
be discussed later. 

“On account of the variations in opera- 
tions and marketing, and even greater 
variations in keeping books and records, 
the commission devised a uniform sched- 
ule for reporting cost and investment data. 
The work at first resulted in schedules 
that were considerably more detailed and 
elaborate than the later ones, but the in- 
formation obtained in the early work was 
of assistance all through the investigation. 

“The commission acknowledges its appre- 
ciation of the cooperation of the copper 
producers and hopes that some benefit may 
be derived from this pamphlet both by 
individuals and by the industry as a whole. 

“The United States produced for the 
year 1918 approximately 61 per cent of 
the world’s production of copper. Of this 
amount about 12 per cent was produced 
by mines in the Lake Superior region. 
This copper is known to the trade as ‘Lake’ 
copper, and in normal markets usually 
commands the highest price. The balance 
of the copper produced in the United 
States is known as electrolytic, and de- 
rives its name from the process by which 
it is refined. There is a small quantity 
of copper produced in the United States, 
and marketed here and abroad without re- 
fining; but as most of the American pro- 
duction carries precious metal, it is more 
profitable to refine it. A large part of the 
‘Lake’ production is also electrolytically re- 
fined, principally that rich in silver; but 
this copper does not lose its identity, still 
being designated as ‘Lake.’ 

“The commission received reports from 
85 companies producing copper. The pro- 
duction and costs shown in the tables ac- 
companying this bulletin, represent 95% 
per cent of the United States production, 
94 per cent of the production of Chile, 71 
per cent of Peru, 58 per cent of Mexico, 
20 per cent of Cuba, and 50 per cent of 
Canada. 

“While there was a large number of 
mines producing ores, most of the finished 
product is marketed through five or six 
selling organizations. The large produc- 
ing companies retain title to their product 
through the various stages of treatment, 
paying toll charges for smelting and re- 
fining; and in a majority of instances a 
commission for selling. 

“The small producers, however, sell 
their product to smelters in the form of 
ores or concentrates. The net price re- 
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ceived for the ore is usually the sales 
figure appearing on the books. 

“The price of copper, while used by 
the smelter in calculating the value of the 
ore or concentrate, does not as a rule, 
enter on the books or records of these 
producers, all calculations being based on 
the ton of ore or concentrate. 

“Likewise, freight to the smelter is usu- 
ally paid at destination by the smelting 
company and deducted on the settlement 
made to the producer; and, therefore, sel- 
dom enters as an item of cost. 

“The smelter must of necessity make 
some provision for loss of metal in smelt- 
ing and refining, and deducts a portion 
of the contents of metal in the ore or 
concentrate before making settlement. 
The producers, therefore, who sell their 
product to the smelters invariably set their 
production of copper as the total metal 
content though this quantity is never re- 
covered in the form of refined copper. 

“In addition to the deduction of metal 
to cover the losses in smelting and re- 
fining, as well as the cost of refining and 
freight to the refinery, the smelter makes 
a treatment charge designed to cover the 
cost of reducing the ore or concentrate 
to matte. Penalties for excess insolu- 
bles and bonuses for iron and lime are 
also charged, depending on the charac- 
ter of the ore and its desirability in con- 
nection with other ores available in the 
vicinity. The deductions and charges, of 
course, are also designed to yield a profit. 
There are a great many considerations 
that enter into the purchase of ores and 
as each mine makes a separate and spe- 
cific agreement with the smelter for the 
purchase of ore or concentrate, the terms 
of the contract vary, not only for differ- 
ent ores and companies, but for the same 
ores and companies. 

“The integration in industrial organiza- 
tion, as well as the variations in methods 
of mining and reduction and the character 
and location of reduction plants, permit 
of no classification of companies that 
would hold for all purposes. It is true 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
classified copper producers into (1) ‘those 
companies who sell their product in the 
form of ores and concentrates, mattes, 
etc.’; and (2) ‘those companies who sell 
their products in the shape of refined cop- 
per. Such a classification was necessary 
for the purposes of the commission. 

“Other classifications may be made, viz., 
as to product manufactured (1) lake; (2) 
electrolytic, etc. As to method of mining 
into (1) underground; (2) open pit, etc. 
As to the method of reduction into (1) 
those which mine, concentrate, and smelt; 
(2) those which mine and smelt; (3) 
those’ which mine, leach, and refine, etc., 
with further classification based on refin- 
ing and other toll operations. 


“The so-called ‘porphyry’ companies gen- 
erally mine and concentrate and pay toll 
for smelting and refining. Some of the 
large underground mines own their smelt- 
ers, but a number do not find it neces- 
sary to concentrate their ores. A few 
companies produce refined copper wholly 
within their own operations; but the great 
bulk of copper must stand toll charges 
at some point and in fact practically all 
copper produced must pay transportation 
toll before it reaches the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

“The words ‘cost per pound’ have been 
used for many purposes and by so many 
people that quite naturally the words have 
several different meanings. For the pur- 
poses of the commission and as used in 
this report the cost per pound of copper 
is the cost of a pound of copper at At- 
lantic seaboard. Cost includes all items 
of expenditure for labor, materials, sup- 
plies, and overhead; but does not include 
interest or income and excess profits taxes. 
It includes depreciation on plant and 
equipment, and a charge for the depletion 
of the ore body. Amounts received for 
the precious metals and other by-products 
contained with the copper are applied as 
credits against the cost of copper. 

“The quantity of copper produced has 
likewise several different meanings. It 
may be the refinery production, the 
smelter production—that is—the contents 
in pounds of copper contained in the ‘blis- 
ter’ output of the smelters—or it may be 
the quantity of copper contained in the 
ore or concentrate. 

“As used by the commission, production 
is the same as used by the large com- 
panies. It is in some instances that quan- 
tity of copper as determined by assay con- 
tained in ore from the mine or concen- 
trates from the mill in a given period of 
time less the deductions that will be made 
by the smelter to cover losses in smelting 
and refining. In other instances where 
the producing company owns its own smel- 
ter, it is the smelter output. As a rule, 
the smelter is quite close to the mine, and 
therefore for all practical purposes either 
the smelter output or the quantity of cop- 
per contained in ore or concentrate, less 
deductions for losses, can be accepted as 
the copper production. 

“The purpose of this report is to pre- 
sent some data on the cost of producing 
copper and a discussion of cost account- 
ing methods. The schedules used by the 
commission in ascertaining the cost of pro- 
duction of copper and the investments and 
profits of the copper industry are shown 
in exhibits attached to this report. 

“In the accounts of the many com- 
panies engaged in the industry,no uni- 
formity of method exists. Items are in- 
clided by ‘some that are omitted by 
others. In so far as it has been able, the 
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commission has calculated costs on a uni- 
form basis. In many instances the meth- 
ods and figures used by the individual 
companies have been accepted, even though 
there were some apparent differences. It 
is thought, however, that taking into con- 
sideration all these differences (exclusive 
of depletion) the results would not be 
affected by more than a fraction of a cent 
per pound in the cost of the product. 

“The principal item of difference is in 
the calculation of the charge for depletion 
of the ore body. Two viewpoints stand 
out clearly in respect to the method of 
calculation and purposes of such a charge. 
For convenience they may be designated: 
(1) The cost viewpoint, and (2) the tax 
viewpoint. The commission has used the 
cost viewpoint in all reports, which makes 
an average difference of over 2 cents per 
pound and in individual cases as much as 
5 cents from that claimed by the com- 
panies. 

“The method of calculation used by the 
commission is as follows: The actual cost 
of the mineral lands divided by the tons 
of ore in reserve plus the tons of ore 
mined, gives the depletion cost per ton. 
To reduce it to depletion per pound, this 
result is divided by the recoverable pounds 
of copper in a ton of ore. 

“The difficulties, of course, are to de- 
termine (1), the actual cost of the min- 
eral land; and (2) the quantity of ore in 
the ground. 

“The cost of the mineral land would 
appear to be an item that could be easily 
determined, but as interpreted by various 
companies, it may or may not include 
items amounting to millions of dollars. An 
illustration of this will serve to bring out 
the differences better. Company A pur- 
chases or acquires its mineral land and 
proceeds to develop it by stripping the 
capping from the ore. The cost of this 
preliminary development is charged to a 
deferred asset account, to be later charged 
to cost as the ore is removed. Company 
B purchases or acquires its land, but in- 
stead of charging development to a de- 
ferred account, charges its mineral land 
account, taking the view that until the 
mine is in actual operation it is proper 
to capitalize such expenditures. 

“Where companies reincorporate or take 
over existing properties the cost of the 
mineral land is in many cases consider- 
ably out of proportion to the cost of land 
of those companies that have been in- 
corporated for some time or secured min- 
eral lands by payment of a nominal fee 
to the Government. 

“The estimate of the reserve ore in 
the ground for deep underground mines 
often involves considerable guess work; 
and while the porphyry companies have 
by churn and diamond drilling determined 
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the extent of the workable ore bodies, here 
also are unknown quantities as evidenced 
by such terms as ‘probable ore’ and ‘possi- 
ble ore’ used by the engineers in making 
estimates of the ore reserves for those 
properties. Furthermore, some companies 
are retreating tailings and all companies 
are carefully impounding their tailings 
with a view to utilize them in future. This 
further complicates the depletion calcula- 
tion as it raises the recoverable contents 
of ore already mined. 

“For income tax purposes, the mineral 
lands are valued as of March 1, 1913; and 
depletion is based on this valuation. As 
a rule, the corporation sets up an asset 
usually called ‘revaluation of mining lands’ 
and a corresponding debit to ‘property 
surplus.’ 

“As the ore is mined, a charge is made 
to costs for depletion and a reserve set 
up for a like amount. When the ore has 
been exhausted, if depletion has been es- 
timated correctly, the reserve for deple- 
tion will equal the total value of the min- 
eral land, including the amount set up 
as ‘revaluation’ or ‘appreciation.’ 

“Up to the year 1917, few companies re- 
ported depletion as a cost; whereas prac- 
tically all companies now include such a 
charge based on the revaluation of their 
mineral land. This is one of the largest 
single factors accounting for the appar- 
ently large increase in the cost of produc- 
ing copper in the last year or two. 

“Depreciation appeared on the books of 
mining companies at about the same time 
as depletion and for the same reason. 
Unfortunately the rates are not based on 
the life and residual value of particular 
assets; but are more often arbitrary 
amounts based sometimes on what will be 
allowed as deductions on tax reports and 
sometimes on the best judgment and opin- 
ion of officers or directors. 

“The commission has not attempted to 
equalize depreciation for the various com- 
panies, usually accepting the depreciation 
charges as made by the company. In some 
instances, however, the cost of shafts, 
tunnels, openings, and underground equip- 
ment charged to cost in prior years has 
been set up on the books and deprecia- 
tion again charged into cost. The com- 
mission did not allow depreciation of this 
nature, the amounts in any case being but 
small. 

“There are two distinct methods of ac- 
counting for development: One method 
generally in use by the porphyry compan- 


ies is to set up as a deferred charge the 
entire cost of developing such as strip- 
ping the capping and waste from the top 
of the ore body when steam shovels are 
used or the cost of driving tunnels, cross 
cuts, etc., where the caving or slicing sys- 
This deferred development 


tems are used. 
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account is credited and costs are debited 
periodically as the ore is removed. This 
charge is based on the engineer’s calcula- 
tions and is designed to absorb the cost 
of development by charging it into cost 


on the basis of the tonnage uncovered 
during the period in which the ore is 
removed. 


“The other method usually practiced by 
deep underground mines is to charge the 
cost of development work to operations 
at the time incurred. This is far less ac- 
curate in many cases than the preceding 
method, as during the past year or two 
the shortage of labor has prevented most 
companies from doing a normal amount 
of such development in mines that under 
normal conditions kept development work 
two years in advance of operations have 
dropped to as low as one year’s advance. 
Consequently if such work had been done 
on a normal scale the costs of produc- 
tion would have been somewhat higher.” 


VARIED STATISTICS TO BE 
GATHERED DURING CENSUS 


That the Fourteenth Decennial Census, 
on which the actual enumeration work 
will begin January 2, 1920, is to be the 
most important ever taken is shown by the 
fact that the act of Congress providing for 
this census expressly increased the scope of 
the inquiries so as to include forestry and 
forest p-oducts, two subjects never covered 
specifically by any preceding census act. 

The inquiries to be made relating to pop- 
ulation, manufactures, mines, quarries and 
agriculture were also extended in their 
scope by Congress, the keenest interest 
over the forthcoming census having been 
shown by the members of the census com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate while 
the law was under consideration. 

The statistics gathered on mining will 
include all oil and gas wells. Many startling 
developments in this important branch of 
the nation’s resources are looked for by 
census Officials. The figures gathered in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas will no doubt 
prove to be those most eagerly sought for, 
as shown by inquiries already received 
by the Census Bureau. ; 

The compilation and gathering of for- 
estry and forest products statistics will be in 
charge of a special force of experts. The 
accurate and comprehensive figures gath- 
ered concerning this vital natural resource 
will be much in demand, and the compari- 
sons made with conditions existing before 
the war will be of great interest. 

Agricultural statistics will likewise be 
the subject of special effort on the part of 
the Census Bureau as the importance of 
farming is being realized by the average 
citizens far more than ever before. 
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ECONOMIC LIAISON COM- 
MITTEE 
By H. C. Morris 


A weekly interdepartmental con- 
ference, called the Economic Liai- 
son Committee, has now been func- 


tioning in Washington for more 
than six months, and its accom- 
plishments and gradually evolved 


purposes, are sufficient to show its 


definite value to the Government 
as a whole, and to every participat- 
ing department, commission, and 
bureau. 


The deliberations and reports of 
the committee cover a wide range 
of subjects such as cotton, coal, 
petroleum and finance, and are nec- 
essarily confidential. The discus- 
sions and reports are participated 
in by economists and experts from 
the various departments and while 
they are in no sense official expres- 
sions of opinion of the department 
heads, still they are the mature 
thoughts of the men directly inter- 
ested in the especial subjects under 
discussion. 

Such discussions serve to inform 
each department of the thought in 
every other department on any par- 
ticular question, and to coordinate 
the thoughts and activities of the 
specialists of all departments with 
a thoroughness that would be 
otherwise impossible. 

The desirability and advantage of 
such cooperation and coordination 
needs no argument. 

The entirely unofficial status of 
the committee and its voluntary 
character are analogous to the 
periodic conferences of department 
representatives in large business 
organizations where discussions of 
interlocking and perplexing prob- 
lems are discussed, and solutions 
agreed upon to the material ad- 
vantage of the business as a whole, 
and every department concerned. 

Of such a nature is the Economic 
Liaison Committee. 


Silver Price Doubles 


Silver production for the United States 
in 1918 amounted to 67,810,139 ounces. Pro- 
duction has been gradually decreasing since 
1915, when it amounted to 74,961,075 ounces. 
At that time the average price of silver 
was $0.507, whereas in. 1918 t 
price was $1 per ounce. 


he average 


a 
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ALL TRANSPORTATION JOINED IN 
GIGANTIC UNITY BY CUMMINS BILL 


The Cummins Railroad Bill is one of the 
most voluminous legislative measures brought 
before Congress in recent years. The print 
covers 108 pages and deals with the entire 
transportation problem in a more inclusive 
manner than has ever been attempted in a 
single measure. It covers the entire reorganiza- 
tion of the railroad systems of the country, 
provides for coordination of the rail and water 
transport systems inside the U. S., and for 
intimately correlating the railroads systems 
with the maritime transportation systems 
which, under the American flag, reaches to 
the entire world. In short, the scheme is 
nothing less than to organize together in one 
gigantic unity, under effective federal control, 
but in private ownership, all the instrument- 
alities of river, canal, rail and ocean trans- 
portation, and to subject them to a single fed- 
eral adminisrative authority. 

The bill repeals the act of March 21, 1917, 
except as to the provisions for settling up the 
problems involved in federal control. The Gov- 
ernment is to carry, for a period not exceed- 
ing ten years, the indebtedness of the railroads 
to it on account of moneys advanced, charge- 
able to capital account. That is, advances by 
the Government to the companies during the 
period of federal control, which were expended 
in additions and betterment, will not be re- 
quired to be repaid immediately, but the Gov- 
ernment will take evidence of the companies’ 
approximate indebtedness to it. Advances of 
this character amount to about $1,200,000,000. 
The figure may prove less, but the accounts 
are not nearly up to date and only approx- 
imation is now possible. 

From this amount owed by the companies 
to the Government will be deducted amounts 
which the Government owes to the railways 
for services rendered. In addition to these 
amounts, certain aother advances made by the 
Government, amounting to probably about 
$300,000,000, to meet deficits in the cost of 
operation during federal control, will be 
carried by the Government on demand notes 
of the companies at 6 per cent. These last 
mentioned advances represent expenses that 
would have been paid from current income 
if the income had been sufficient. 

Also, the bill provides for return of the 
working capital that was taken over with the 
roads. It is not yet possible to state what the 
amount is, but the bill states that the amount to 
be returned on this account shall in no case 
exceed the cost of operations of a road 
for a month. The committee’s information is 
that the aggregate of these amounts will be 
about $200,000,000. 

The bill provides for the return of the roads 
to their proprietary companies at midnight of 


the last day of the month in which the bill 
shall become law. It undertakes to reorganize 
the regulation system so as to eliminate the 
difficulties of the old system of railroad control. 
Under that system different roads had widely 
varying earning capacity. A road with a large 
earning power, in competition with another 
having a small earning power, might earn 15 
per cent on its investments, while the poorer 
road on exactly the same schedule of rates, 
would earn perhaps 3 or 2 or 1 per cent. The 
committee has concluded that the old regula- 
tory plan was a failure because of the tendency 
to exaggreate the discrepancies in earning 
capacity. The policy of the bill recognizes that 
the only way to remove these discrepancies 
was through consolidation. If all the roads 
could be consolidated under a single corpora- 
tion, the problem of adjusting rates would be 
perfectly simple. That plan was rejected, and 
then the alternative was to consolidate the 
roads into a fixed number of systems, each 
being able in the aggregate to sustain itself, and 
all being able to earn about the same returns 
on their capital. 

Accordingly the bill provides that the roads 
shall be distributed in not less than 20 nor 
more than 35 systems. This distribution shalf 
be made after a careful inquiry in which the 
companies, investors, the states, the business 
interests, and every other interest concerned 
will be entitled to a hearing. The plan will pre- 
serve competition in service, which the com- 
mittee has been convinced is very necessary. 
Thus, between New York and Chicago it is 
expected there will be four or five competing 
systems, preserving the incentive to the best 
possible service. The committee is convinced 
that unification in a single system under pri- 
vate ownership is impracticable, while uni- 
fication under public ownership was rejected 
at the outset, not more than one member of the 
committee favoring it. 

The foregoing states the underlying princi- 
ples of the legislation. To accomplish it in 
operation, the bill provides for the creation 
of a Railway Transportation Board of 5 
members appointed by the President, at $12,000 
per annum. This board shall immediately on 
organization take the question of organizing 
the roads in systems. When the project is com- 
pleted the scheme of system organization must 
be submitted to and approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A period of seven years from the passage 
of the act is allowed for voluntary consolida- 
tions into these prescribed systems. Anv rail- 
road company may apply for consolidation 
with another, but all the voluntary consolida- 
tions must harmonize with the general plan 
so that the process shall lead to the perfected 
scheme of consolidation as outlined in the 
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measure. These voluntary consolidations must 
be approved by the Railway Transportation 
Board and based on valuation fixed by public 
authority, the aim being to settle forever the 
question of value and capitalization, and insure 
that hereafter the charge that railway cap- 
italization is extensively widened may be put 
at rest. Under the voluntary consolidation, the 
capitalization must be equal to the aggregate 
value of capitals consolidated as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
railway valuation now quoted. Thus when it is 
complete, the total of all securities will ex- 
actly equal the value of all the properties thus 
determined. The same rule will apply in mak- 
ing the compulsory consolidations which are 
provided for after the expiration of the 
seven year period, if not all the roads have 
before that been included in the voluntary con- 
solidations. 

No consolidation may be carried out unless 
the owning company is federally incorporated, 
giving the U. S. full authority over it. When 
the period of seven years has expired, and the 
time comes for the compulsory consolidation, 
the Railway Transportation Board will have 
power to secure the incorporation of com- 
panies required to complete the scheme of 
consolidation. Back of all this is the pow- 
of condemnation, of either the railway pro- 
perties or their securities. 

Meantime, pending the completion of this 
scheme, in order to protect the public and also 
the weaker roads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is required to divide the country 
into rate-making districts. A new power of 
transportation regulation enters here. The 
commission is required to see that the rates 
prescribed for each rate district shall be, so 
nearly as possible, only sufficient- to produce 
a net operating income for all the roads in 
that dis‘rict of 5'% per cent annually on the 
value of the property as determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s valuation. 
It is recognized that there will be difficulties in 
ascertaining this, but the commission is re- 
quired to make the best possible approxima- 
tion. 

This plan of valuation and limited earnings 
has not at all pleased the more profitable roads, 
which insist that the return is too low, and it 
has likewise displeased some important ship- 
ping interests which insist that the anthorized 
return will be too high. The commission is 
authorized in its discretion to increase the 
fixed return to 6 per cent, but the additional 
one-half per cent is to be used for “non-pro- 
duction” improvements in the property. For 
example, a road having a depot that represents 
$10,000 investment, desiring to replace it with 


one costing $20,000. will be allowed to pay 
the additional $10,000 from this fund, but 


amounts taken from this fund are not to be 
capitalized now or in future. 
Now comes the feature which the committee 
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found most difficult. A schedule of rates 
which will produce an average of 5% per cent 
on all the roads, will enable the more pro- 
sperous companies to earn anywhere from 
6 to perhaps 15 per cent while less fortunate 
ones will earn much less than the 5% per cent. 
So the bill fixes a maximum. If a company 
gets an operating income above 6 per cent, 
one-half of the excess between 6 and 7 per 
cent shall be placed in a company reserve 
fund, and the other half will go to the Railway 
Transportation Board, as a general railroad 
contingent fund. Above 7 per cent the company 
will place one-fourth of the excess in its re- 
serve fund, and three fourths will go to the 
general railroad contingent fund. When the 
reserve fund has so accumulated to an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty, its accumulation must cease, and one- 
third of the operating income above 6 per 
cent shall thereafter be retained by the com- 
pany and two-thirds paid into the general rail- 
way contingent fund. 

The company reserve fund may be drawn 
upon to pay dividends or interest when the 
company’s income falls below 6 per cent, thus 
imsuring steady credit. The general railway 
contingent fund will be used for the general 
advance of railway interests, such as provision 
of new facilities, necessary extensions and the 
like. It may also be used to buy equipment 
which may be rented to weaker roads, or it 
may be loaned intact to them. 

The issue of all securities is put under abso- 
lute Federal authority to prevent watering 
them, and also to protect the railroads against 
the evil of too much regulation. State commis- 
sions or other authorities will hereafter have 
absolutely no control over capitalization of 
railways which becomes an exclusively fed- 
eral function. This control of transportation 
will be exercised by the Railway Transporta- 
tion Board. The aim has been to relieve the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of some 
of the manifold duties heretofore imposed on 
it. Accordingly, the following functions and 
powers now exercised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are transferred to 
the Board: 

Administration of the “car 
1917, 


also 
service act” of 
The legislation relating to 
maintenance and operation of 
nections and sidetracks 
Administration of the safety appliance and 
other acts to promote the safety of both 
travellers and railway emplovees. _ 
Administration of thy 
to the hours of service o 
Administration of the 


construction. 
switch con- 


legislation relating 
f railwav emnlovees 
legislation relating 
to transportation of explosives and other dan- 
gerons articles. 

Administration of the legislation for estab- 
lishment of block signal systems. 

The powers of the 


Interstate Commerce 


Commission are greatly enlarged as to dealing 
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with the division of joint rates among two or 
more companies, in order to enable the short 
lines to earn living returns, The committee 
became convinced that the short lines have not 
been getting a fair division, that they have 
been completely in the power of the long lines, 
and that they must be treated more generously 
or they can not survive. 

The procedure in settling disputes which 
involve state and interstate rates is set forth 
with much detail, and it is believed a plan has 
been perfected which will insure the end of 
conflicting authorities in this regard. When a 
state rate discriminates against interstate com- 
merce or localities, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is given the complete authority 
to determine the manner after hearing the 
state authorities as to state interests. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and_ the 
state public utilities commissions concerned 
may sit together during their investigation, but 
the members of the state commissions will not 
participate in the voting which will decide the 
issue. The Interstate Commission is given in 
this connection the power to substitute a speci- 
fic new rate for the rate which is found un- 
reasonable. It has never had this power before. 

The Interstate Commission is given power 
to name minimum, as well as maximum rates. 
For many years it has had the maximum rate 
power, but not authority to name minimum 
rates. The broadest powers are conferred as 
regards the use of railroad property. The 
commission may order the common use on 
terminals, thus unifying the service and pre- 
venting waste. In all these regards, the com- 
mittee has sought to secure the benefit of com- 
plete unification such as would be produced 
under government ownership while avoiding 
the many disadvantages of government owner- 
ship. 

One of the most important features is the 
advance in dealing with water transportation. 
It is declared the national policy to encourage 
water transportation, and accordingly the In- 
terstate Commission is required to familiarize 
itself with the facilities of all water commerce, 
and given power to bring about the coordina- 
tion of water and rail facilities. This goes 
even to the extent of investigating types of 
boats adapted for various services, requiring 
establishments of water terminals where they 
will be convenient also to the railroads, and 
of cooperating with communities which desire 
to establish water terminals, concentrate their 
dock facilities, and the like. 

Another very important advance concerns 
relations of the railroads with maritime ship- 
ping. The Shipping Board is about establish- 
ing a large number or routes for sailing ships 
in foreign commerce. Heretofore interior com- 
munities have had no touch with and practi- 
cally no knowledge of the conditions of over- 
seas shipments. The committee has under- 
taken to make it as easy for the interior ship- 
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per to get overseas service as for communities 
on the seaboard. Every ocean carrier under 
the American flag must file a schedule of the 
route, sailing dates, rates and charges of every 
boat it operates with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The commission shall publish 
the substance of all schedules and provide 
this publication to all agents of the railroad 
companies. 

The cost of the transfer from rail to boat 
is hereafter to be absorbed by the railroad 
carirers under rules fixed by the commission. 
The railroads shall issue a through bill of lad- 
ing showing the cost of the rail and water 
services separately. The railroad is required 
to deliver the freight on board the boat. 

The legislation dealing with settlement of 
labor troubles undertakes to create by perma- 
nent law the same machinery for handling these 
disputes that is now in effect for the period 
of federal railway operation. The railway 
transportation board is given the final deter- 
mination in case of disagreement. This is com- 
plete authority as to all disputes over wages, 
working conditions, and the like. The Boards 
of Adjustment and committees on wages and 
working conditions, now operating under the 
Railway Administration, are continued for 
handling these disputes in the future. The 
boards are composed of equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives of the unions of employees and 
the companies. They will consider all disputes 
and, if possible, settle them by aggreement: 
if they fail, the railway transportation board 
has final authority. 

The anti-strike provision makes it unlaw- 
ful for two or more employes, in connection 
with a dispute over anything that is subject to 
settlement through this plan, to agree together 
to prevent the operation of trains and railway 
service, or to hinder the operation of these. 
This applies to officers, directors, managers, 
agents, attorney or employes of the carriers. 
To aid, abet, induce or procure any act looking 
to the hinderance of railway service in these 
circumstances is made a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by $500 fine, or six months imprison- 
ment, or both. The committee takes the view 
that they do not attempt to make strikes ille- 
gal, but merely to provide a method by which 
the Government will assume the responsibility 
for the settlement of disputes which may lead 
to strikes. 

The long and short haul clause was the sub- 
ject of long discussion in the committee. Sen- 
ator Pointdexter (Wash.) urged an amend- 
ment absolutely forbidding a higher charge for 
a shorter than for a longer haul, the shorter 
haul being entirely included within the longer. 
This was voted down and the committee sub- 
stituted a provision that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may authorize the greater 
charge for the shorter haul after proper hear- 
ing. but that in granting this privilege no charge 
shall be made for a haul to or from the more 
distant point that is not fairly compensatory. 


| 
| 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


To date, November 1, 13,678 bills have been 
introduced in this session of Congress—10,324 
in the House, and 3,354 in the Senate. 

The most important bill receiving final 
action is the Leasing Bill, which passed the 
House October 30. Mr. Hawley’s_ resolu- 
tion, amending the Annual Assessment Work 
on Mining Claims Bill was favorably reported 
from the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining, and passed the House Nov. 1. Hear- 
ings have been held upon H. R. 170, the reso- 
lution liberalizing the War Minerals Contract 
Bill, and it is anticipated that the committee 
will make a favorable report at an early date. 
Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the War 
Minerals Division of the The American Min- 
ing Congress, appeared before the committee 
in behalf of the resolution. His remarks 
appear elsewhere in this journal. S. 277— 
authorizing the absence of homestead entry- 
men, has passed the House and Senate, and 
was signed by the President September 29. 
The bill, providing for a tariff upon 
magnesite, passed the House on October 6. 
Mr. Fordney, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is absent from 
Washington, and probably will not return 
again this session. In his absence no further 
hearings will be held upon the tariff bills 
which are before that committee. It is 
anticipated that hearings will be held promptly 
after December 1, and that these bills will be 
reported to the House shortly thereafter. 
Congressman Kahn, of California, introduced 
in the House, a bill for a tariff on chrome, 
which bill has been referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

We particularly ask the attention of our 
readers to the legislative status sheets, which 
are included in this department in this issue. 
These sheets give a complete history of all 
of the bills which have been introduced this 
session, which have been previously reviewed 
in these columns, and we believe will be found 
valuable for reference. 

The following bills of importance to mining 
have been introduced since October 1: 


Labor 


S. Con. Res. 9: Introduced by Mr. Kenyon 
and referred to the Committee on Labor. This 
bill passed the Senate September 4, and pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States indorses the 
action of the President of the United States 

‘In a recent statement Representative Mondell, 
the Republican floor leader, predicts an early ad- 


journment until December, when the next session 
of Congress will open. 


in calling such conference and pledges to 
him its earnest support and cooperation 
for the success thereof. 

“Resolved further, That the Secretary of 
the Senate transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States.” 

The above resolution endorses the passage 
of S. J. Res. 80, introduced by Mr. Kenyon, 
which passed the Senate August 1, 1919, 
and the House August 2, 1919, authorizing 
the President to call a national labor con- 
ference in Washington. 


H. R. 9975: Introduced by Mr. Newton, 
referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. The bill provides for 
the deportation of any alien who shall 
willfully speak, write or publish any lan- 
guage intended to encourage disloyalty to 
the United States, or who shall use pro- 
fane or abusive language in referring to 
the United States, its form of government, 
its Constitution, laws, or flag, or who shall 
advocate any change or modification in the 
form of government, or who shall in any 
manner teach unlawful methods of ter- 
rorism as a means of accomplishing indus- 
trial or political ends. 


H. Res. 338: Introduced by Mr. Hulings, 
referred to the Committee on Rules. The 
resolution states that “Whereas it is 
believed that much of the unrest at the 
present time pervading the country, espe- 
cially among those who are in ignorance 
of the spirit of American institutions, and, 
who, deceived by evil and designing men, are 
taught to hate American laws and all govern- 
ment, and whereas many citizens very care- 
lessly regard and do not appreciate the value 
of law and order, nor realize the blessings 
of free institutions, it is resolved that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 
appoint a committee of six members, not more 
than three of whom shall be of the same 
political party, whose duty it shall be to con- 
sider and devise and report to the House, by 
bill or otherwise, a plan having for its pur- 
pose the educational inculcation of true prin- 
ciples of citizenship and the development of 
a proper American spirit. 


H. R. 10210: Introduced by Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, providing for a fine of $10,000 or 
imprisonment for twenty years, or both, for 
any person who shall be convicted of inciting, 
assisting, or being engaged in riot, or rebellion 
against the authority of the United States or 
the laws thereof, or who shall combine with 
others or do violence to any citizen of the 
United States or to destroy property unlaw- 
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fully Any person so fined shall be held 
ineligible for appointment or election to any 
office in the Federal service. 


H. R. 10235: Introduced by Mr. Blanton, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill provides that it shall be unlawful 
for two or more persons to enter into any 
combination or agreement to prevent or 
restrain any other person from seeking and 
engaging in work of any kind for railroads 
or boats carrying United States mails or 
engaged in interstate traffic, or to prevent the 
movement of United States mail, or of per- 
sons or commodities in boats or over lines of 
railroad engaged in interstate traffic. Persons 
so combining shall be deemed guilty of a con- 
spiracy and shall be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $5,000 and imprisonment for two 
years. It also provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for two or more persons to enter into 
any combination to prevent or restrain any 
other person from seeking and engaging in 
work connected with the mining of coal, upon 
which the public or railroads and_ boats 
engaged in carrying the United States mail 
rely for fuel. It also provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to advocate or 
to write, or knowingly print, publish or sell 
any document, book, paper, journal, or other 
written or printed communication, in or by 
which there is advised the overthrow by force 
or violence, the Government of the United 
S‘ates, or to advocate resistance by force or 
violence to the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, or by force or violence 
delay or attempt to prevent the execution of 
any law of the United States; to display or 
exhtibit any flag, banner or emblem intended 
to promote or incite the overthrow by force 
or violence, the Government of the United 
States. Any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this bill, shall be deemed 
guilty of sedition and punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $10,000 and by imprison- 
ment not exceeding twenty years, and if an 
alien, shall be upon the expiration of sentence, 
deported from and forever barred from re- 
entering the United States. 


Annual Assessment Mining Claims 


H. J. Res. 241: 


Introduced by Mr. Gar- 
land, now on 


Senate calendar, providing 
for the suspension of the requiremen‘s of 
annual assessment work on mining claims, 
during 1919, is as follows: “That the provision 
of Section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which requires on each mining 
claim located and until patent has been issued 
therefor, not less than $100 worth of labor 
be performed, or improvements aggregating 
such amount to be made each year, be, and 
is hereby suspended as to all mining claims 
in the United States, including Alaska, during 


the calendar year; Provided, that every 
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claimant of any such mining claim in order 
to obtain the benefits of this resolution, shall 
file in the office where the location notice is 
recorded on or before December 31, 1919, 
a notice of his desire to hold the mining 
claims under this resolution. 


Federal Trade Commission 


S. 3223: Introduced by Mr. Norris and 
referred to the Committee on Patents. The 
bill empowers the Federal Trade Commission 
to accept assignment of, or license under, to 
develop, issue or refuse to issue licenses 
under, to encourage the industrial use and 
application of and otherwise to administer 
on behalf of the United States, under such 
regulations and in such manner as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe inventions, patents and 
patent rights which the Trade Commission 
deems it to the advantage of the public to be 
so accepted. The Trade Commission is em- 
powered to collect fees and royalties for 
licensing the inventions in such amounts and 
in such manner as the President shall direct. 
Such fees shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States and of the total amount 
of such fees and royalties so deposited, the 
President shall determine, a certain percent- 
age to be set aside to be disbursed to remuner- 
ate inventors for their inventions, patents, 
patent rights, etc. 


S. 3144: Introduced by Mr. Harris and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. This bill amends the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and provides that no person 
while a member, officer, or employe of the 
commission, or for five years thereafter, shall 
accept directly or indirectly any position or 
employment or receive any compensation for 
legal services from any person, partnership, 
or corporation whose business has been in- 
vestigated or proceeded against by the com- 
mission during the time such person was con- 
nected with the commission, or with any busi- 
ness directly competing therewith. The bill 
also provides that no officer, agent, or em- 
ploye of the United States who has directly 
assisted in the enforcement of the anti-trust 
acts shall accept employment from any cor- 
poration which has been either directly or 
imprisonment for two years or both, for vio- 
Commission. 

The bill provides for a fine of $10,000 or 
imprisonment for two years or both, for vio- 
lation of any provision of the bill. 


Coal 


H,. Con, Res. 35: Introduced by Mr. Con- 
nally, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Whereas the 


President of 
States has 


the United 
made a_ public 


statement re- 


garding his proposed course of action with 
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reference to the threatened strike in the coal 
fields of the United States, and his intended 
efforts to enforce the law and maintain the 
integrity of the Government of the United 
States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, that the 
utterances of the President of the United 
States contained in said statement are ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States; 
and that the Congress hereby pledges to the 
President of the United States its support in 
all constitutional measures which the Presi- 
dent may take in order to enforce and main- 
tain the laws of the United States in their full 
integrity.” 


Railroads 


S. 3319: Introduced by Mr. Wadsworth 
for Mr. Cummins; referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. The bill provides 
that in order to make provision for the re- 
imbursement of the United States for sums 
advanced to provide power, cars and other 
equipment ordered by the President for the 
railroads and systems of transportation now 
under Federal control, the President may 
upon such terms as he shall deem advisable, 
receive in reimbursement cash, or obligations 
of any carrier, or in his discretion he may 
accept for such motive power, cars, or other 
equipment, cash or the shares of stock or 
obligations, secured or unsecured, of any cor- 
poration not a carrier organized for the pur- 
pose of owning equipment or equipment obli- 
gations. In addition to the powers heretofore 
specified, the President is further authorized 
to dispose in the manner and for the con- 
sideration aforesaid, of motive power, cars 
and other equipment, provided by him in ac- 
cordance with any other provisions of this 
section and of any obligations of carriers that 
may be received in reimbursement of the 
cost thereof. The President is authorized 
to execute any other powers granted by the 
bill through such agencies as he may deter- 
mine. Section 5 of the act specifies that the 
act is emergency legislation to meet conditions 
growing out of the war. 


S. 3172: Introduced by Mr. Lodge and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, authorizing the President of the United 
States in the name of the Government of the 
United States to call an international con- 
ference to assemble in Washington to make 
recommendations with a view to providing 
the entire world with adequate facilities for 
international communication on a fair and 
equitable basis. The bill appropriates $75,000 
for expenses of the conference, to be dis- 
bursed under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. 
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Imports 


S. 3171: Introduced by Mr. Smoot and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. The 
bill prohibits the dumping of foreign goods 
in the United States. Considerable power 
is vested in the Tariff Commission, which is 
aliowed the right to determine the cost of pro- 
duction, investigation as to whether the mer- 
chandise is freely sold or offered for sale 
for local consumption in wholesale quantities 
in the principal markets; is authorized to hold 
hearings and enter upon such investigations 
as may be necessary to the administration of 
the act; may make all rules and regulations 
necessary for determining, first, if a method 
has been employed in respect to any mer- 
chandise imported or offered for importation 
that is or is likely to be injurious to any 
industry in the United States, and second, 
constitutes comparable domestic merchandise. 
The Tariff Commission has the power to 
refuse entry to merchandise offered for im- 
portation which may be subject to dumping 
duty, when it has not sufficient information 
to determine whether it should certify the 
necessary facts to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, until it can complete the necessary 
investigations. 

Section 4 provides that if the imported mer- 
chandise is purchased by or for the importer 
previous to importation, the dumping duty 
shall be twice the difference between either 
the foreign market value at the place of pro- 
duction if purchased from a foreign producer, 
or the foreign market value at the place in 
which purchased if purchased from a person 
other than a foreign producer, and the pur- 
chase price. Any dumping duty shall be in 
addition to any other duty or excise tax now 
or hereafter imposed by law. 

This bill makes no financial provision to 
carry out the purpose of the act. 


Revenue 


H. R. 9754: Introduced by Mr. Husted 
and referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The bill creates a National 
Monetary Commission, to be composed of five 
members of the Senate, three of whom are to 
be members of the majority and two of the 
minority parties represented in the Senate, 
five members of the House to be appointed by 
the Speaker, three of whom are to be mem- 
bers of the majority and two of the minority 
parties. Any vacancy on the commission shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 


The following sheets show, in tabulated 


form, the status of legislation initiated during 
the extra session, which is of interest to the 
mining industry: 
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EXHIBITORS WHO WILL DEMONSTRATE 
AND DISPLAY MODERN MINING 
EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 


The following concerns will have exhibits 
at the National Exposition of Mining Equip- 
ment to be held in conjunction with the 
Twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress. These exhibits 
have been planned with the greatest care, and 
those attending the convention will find them 
beth interesting and instructive. 

Ambrine Laboratories, New York City. 

American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 

American Hard Rubber Company, New 
York City. 

Atlas Car and Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Industrial Transportation Machinery Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. S. Aloe Company, St Louis, Mo. 

Cement Gun Company, Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Breathing Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grether Fire Equipment Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Henderosn-Willis Welding and Cutting 
Company, Sf. Louis, Mo. 

Huff Electrostatic Separator Company, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New York 
City. 

Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, Ohio. 

Jacobson & Schraeder, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Keystone Lubricating Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lincoln Steel and Forge Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Goodman Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Multi Metal Company, New York City. 

Standard Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago, IIl. 

Crane Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

General Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Electric Storage Battery Company Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Atmos Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Alexander Milburn Company, Baltimore, 


Fairbanks-Morse Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Link Belt Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Southern Wheel Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Hercules Powder Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

New Jersey Zinc Company, New York City. 

J. M. North, Marissa, III. 

Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Precision Instrument Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Robert & Schaefer Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Company, 
St Louis, Mo. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, Mo. 

Williams Patent Crusher Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 

Greundler Patent Crusher and Pulverizing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

3roderick & Bascom Rope Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Equitable Powder Company, East Alton, III. 

Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Overstrom Manufacturing Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Diamond Chain and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, 
N. J. 

Walter Soderling, New York City. 

Illinois Powder Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Permutit Company, New York City. 

Seibe, Gorman & Company, Ltd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Electric Railway Improvement Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hardinge Conical Mill Company, New York 
City. 

Edward Christman, Massillon, Ohio. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Donk Bros. Coal and Coke Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Car Dumper and Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

James Connor, Tilden, Ill. 

Mine Safety Appliances Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphysboro, III. 

Streeter Amet Weighing and Recording 
Company, Chicago, ‘III. 


Md. 
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Electric Service Supplies Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Keystone Consolidated Publishing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Coal Journal, New York City. 

Missouri Iron and Steel Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hodges Stucco Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Chicago Mica Company, Valpariso, Ind. 

Caldera Purga Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Crockwell Mine and Mill Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Malcolmson Briquet Engineering Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, 
Ohio. 

American Cyanamid Company, New York 
City. 

In addition to the above, the following 
various state and government organizations 
will have exhibits: 

State displays: Indiana, Missouri, Arizona, 
California, Wyoming and Colorado. 

Government bureaus: United States Bureau 
of Mines, Geological Survey, U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service, U. S. Land Office and Indian 
Office. 

Oil shale: Extensive exhibit prepared by 
Dr Victor C. Alderson, president of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines. 


F. J. KATZ 
Who is in charge of the collection of data on the 
mineral industries by the Bureau of the Census. 


GUARANTEE THE FUTURE 
By Davw WHite 


The people of the United States do 
not yet realize that one of our great 
endowments of mineral wealth is so 
far spent as no longer to be capable 
of supplying our growing wants. For 
sixty years the United States has 
enjoyed what has, in effect, been a 
monopoly of the world’s oil. Prodigal 
waste and extravagance in use and 
lavish generosity toward other nations 
have been combined to more speedily 
exhaust this priceless heritage, in 
which we once surpassed all other 
countries. Even now, with oil bank- 
ruptcy slowly. but surely looming on 
the horizon, the American public, with 
habits and necessities calling for three- 
fourths of the world’s output of oil, 
is devising new ways in endless num- 
ber for the more extended use of 
petroleum, thus increasing our con- 
sumption, all in complacent disregard 
of the fact that we are already con- 
suming our stored production and 
drawing more and more heavily on 
foreign countries to meet the defi- 
ciency. A greatly reenforced army of 
drillers, working with unprecedented 
energy, is, by good luck, able at present 
to slightly increase our rate of output. 
The peak of domestic production seems 
practically in sight and is hardly to be 
put back more than five years, while 
it may be less than two. When it is 
passed and our production curve sags 
in the long decline, the public will rec- 
ognize that, despite the help that may 
be obtained by distilling oil from our 
great oil shale deposits, at costs and 
through processes yet to be determined, 
this country will cease to dominate the 
oil world and must become more and 
more dependent on the oil supplies of 
other nations. It may even be that a 
generation soon to come will curse the 
generation that burned oil under 
boilers to generate steam. 

The assurance of an adequate oil sup- 
ply for the future is one of the most 
immediately urgent and insistent eco- 
nomic problems confronting the United 
States. Our prosperity, our civiliza- 
tion and our standards of living are 
based upon a plenitude of oil and it is 
essential that our people have oil to 
meet their needs as long as any other 
nation. Guarantee the future. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. R. B. Moore, formerly of Denver, 
Colo., has been appointed to take the place 
of Dr. C. L. Parsons, who has resigned as chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Mines. Dr. 
Moore has done splendid work at the test- 
ing laboratory at Denver and will be a 
highly valuable assistant to the bureau. 


T. P. McDonald, of Wyoming, has returned 
West after spending several weeks in Wash- 
ington and New York. 


R. V. Norris, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., at- 
tended the meeting of the A. I. M. & M. E. 
Tax Committee at Washington October 6 
and 7. 


R. S. Allen, formerly of the Industrial 
Unit of the Treasury Department, and now 
associated with the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, spent several days in Washing- 
ton during the month on tax matters. 


Cornelius F. Kelley, president of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, was in Washington 
several days during the early part of the 
month. 


. 


W. G. Mather, of Picklands Mather Com- 
pany, Cleveland, was a Washington visitor 
during the month. 


Frank S. Peabody, of Chicago, attended the 
meeting of the Tax Committee of the A. I. 
M. & M. E., and the meeting of the Coal 
Association held in Washington early in Octo- 
ber. 


The Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. J., has, beginning with October, 
1919, inaugurated a house organ which they 
call the “Grid.” The first issue is particu- 
larly attractive, and THe Mrininc Conaress 
JourRNAL wishes them success in their effort 
in this direction. 


Nelson Franklin, of Denver, Colo., has been 
spending several weeks in the east, in the 
interest of the tungsten producers, and while 
in Washington has been making the offices of 
the American Mining Congress his head- 
quarters. 


Ravanel McBeth, of Wallace, Idaho, is at 
the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., where 
he will remain indefinitely. 

Ross Blake, of Batesville, Ark. spent 
several days in Washington during the month 
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in the interest of the manganese producers 
in his district. 


O. M. Bilharz recently called at the offices 
of the American Mining Congress, as_ he 
was a Washington visitor for several days 
during the month. 


Falcon Joslin, after spending several weeks 
in Washington and New York in regard to 
Alaskan matters, has returned to his home 
in Seattle. 


E. A. Dickey, secretary of the California 
Chrome Producers Association, San Francisco, 
has returned to his home after spending 
several weeks in Washington in the interest 
of the chrome producers. Mr. Dickey will be 
in Washington again early in December. 


James L. Bruce, formerly general manager 
of the Butte & Superior Copper Company, 
Butte, Montana, has resigned that position 
and will hereafter occupy a similar position 
with the Davis-Daly Company. 


Walter Douglas, president of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, of New York and 
Arizona, spent several days in Washington 
during the mon‘h, when he was a frequent 
caller at the offices of the American Mining 
Congress. 


Victor Barndt, of Nevada and California, 
was a caller at the offices of the Mining Con- 
gress early in October en route to New York. 
Mr. Barndt is interested in the Searles Lake 
potash project, also in the silver district of 
Nevada, 


Justice F. Grugan spent several days in 
Washington during the month in behalf of 
the claim of the Suffren Company before the 
War Minerals Relief Commission. 


Paul Armitage, of New York, a member 
of the Mine Taxation Committee of the 
American Mining Congress, attended the 
meeting of the Tax Committee of the A. I. 
M. & M. E., held at the Treasury Depart- 
ment early in October. 


Mr. H. G. Nash has been appointed manager 
of the Huntington District, Mine Car Depart- 
ment, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, and Mr. 
Harry D. Hynds has also been assigned to the 
Huntington District to represent the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company in the mine car field. 
Mr. Nash and Mr. Hynds will work very closely 
with the coal operators of the Huntington 
District in solving their haulage problems. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


If you are not familiar with this device you 
have not kept pace with grinding progress 


Hardinge Conical Mill Ce. 


120 Broadway, New York 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Allis-Chalmerrs Mfg. Mil- 

' waukee, Wis 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Deaver Colo. 

Nove Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Co., 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St.. Chicago. Til. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laberatcries Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ime., 47 
Street. New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Ce.. 
burgh. Pa. 


Mfg. Co., 


Ham- 
Inc., 99 John Street, 
Fulton 


W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver. 
Cole. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co.. Connellsville, 

AUTOMATIC 
Truck 
Switches 


American Mine Door Co. 


Doors, 
and Electric 


. Canton, 


Ohio 

BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Cole. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Thempson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

BALLS (For Ball Mills) 

Harding Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply] Co., 


Denver, Cole. 


BALL MILLS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bear ingCo., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 
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INDEX 
BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Chicage Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 
H. Channon Co.. Chicago, Hl. 
Goodrich Co., B. ¥., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., O58 N. Fourth 
Columbus. Obio 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


-ago Relting Co.. Chicago. 

U. Rubber Co.,. New York C ity. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co . Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Tas 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump 
Hendric & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

Co., Denver, Colo. 


Milwau- 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ww Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 
BRIDGES 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old ‘olony Blidz., Chicago 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chie 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio 

L idge rwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Macomber & Whyte 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Mfg. & Mine Supply 
. Connelisville. Pa. 
Miz. 


o. 
Robt., 


Rope Co., 


& Supply 


Holmes 
Danville. 

L srwood Mie. Co., % Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Mine & Smelter 

Denver, Colo. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellssille, Pa. 


Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Inc., 


Supply Co., 
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Everything Electrical for the Mine 


HE Union Electric Company is Headquarters for everything in Electrical 
Equipment that has been endorsed by the most approved mining practice. 


Experienced engineers on our staff will be glad to cooperate with you and 
advise on electrical construction and installation. 

Our equipment is the best in its class, our stocks are complete, our service is 
prompt and intelligent, and our central location insures quick delivery. 


We are Exclusive Agents for the following Standard Mine Equipment : 


Nuttall Gears, Pinions, Flexible Couplings, Trolleys and Trolley Parts; General Electric Rail 
Bonds, Overhead Line Material, and Wiring Devices; Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills; 
Ivanhoe Steel Reflectors; General Electric Headlights. 


When in need of anything electrical, it will pay you, both in time and 
in money, to come direct to Electrical Headquarters. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


933-35 LIBERTY AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pacific Tank. & Pipe C 
San Francie co, Cal 
Gentlemen: 
Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 
and oblige 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. | (whe 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


5-1919 
AM 
CJ 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


MINING 
A Mining ™ TANKS 
» Catalog Is Ready for You! 


Al! we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to sead 
you a copy 

The many uses, forms 
tion of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant equipment 
used in late processes of 
high-grade metal extrac- 
tion is fully covered 


Mail the Couper 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Otling System 


PACIFIC TANK 
& PIPE CO. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 68 
336 MARKET ST. 


Catalogue ‘‘M” upon request 
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CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, lo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CASTINGS 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Obio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Ply Marion, Ind. 

Co., 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michig: 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Obio 
The Lunkenhei Co., Cinci ti, 
Ohio 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


A. H. Simpson Co., 129 Fremont St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind- 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y- 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City 

Roessler & HasslacherChemicalCo., 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 
Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Il. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

FE. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Cole. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & lavigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCormick 


Peabody Coal Co., 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


47 Fulton 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Ill. 
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Mfg. 
Aurora, 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfe. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Il. 
COCKS (Locomotive, 
inder and Gauge) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 

Nicholson, W. H.. & Co., 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Cyl- 


Wilkes- 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Hendrie & Bo!thof Mfg. & Supply 


nver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Coleny Bldg., Chicago. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


100 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver. Colo. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, is. 
Mine Fquipment 


& Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 


Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, in. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONTRACTORS 


Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., Au- 
rore. 1 


&. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
Seivey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


_Pa. 
Mfg. Co., 


ph Ad 


Aurora, Tih. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Se AA Co. 


Mfg. 


Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
plv Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ul. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., 


Ste 


“Aurora, tit 


CORE DRILLING 
H. Prospecting Co., St. 
Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


a. 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 

COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., 
Ind. 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Indianapolis, 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We have built build- STUPP BROS. 


Bridge & Iron Co. kind of building used 
Frisco Bldg. in smelter plants from 


St. Louis, Mo. 


complete from Head 
Frame to Flotation 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


We have built every 


Roaster to Cottrell 


Patented 


0-B TYPE S HANGERS 
ALINE AND PLUMB TROLLEY WIRE 


A straight lev | trolley in spite of ragged 
roof or rough uneven timbers results when 
O-B Type S Hangers are used. 


Type S is one of the complete 


line of O-B Hangers described 
in Catalog No. 17. 


The Ohio Brass Company 
Manefield, Ohio 


A Belt is as 


Strong as its 
Joint 


A chain is no stronger 
7 than its weakest link. 
— Nor is a belt any strong- 
er than its joint and the 
strength of the joint depends on the quality 
and kind of lacing used. 
Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


is a separable hinge lacing for use on all 


| fabric, leather, and rubber belts. It grips 
the belt on both sides making a strong, dur- 
able and smooth joint that runs easily over 


small pulleys and idlers. 

Any workman with a hammer can apply 
it in a very few minutes. 

Ask your dealer or write today for prices 
and descriptive literature. 


Sole manufacturers 


“Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
DEPT. AL25 


135 Finsbury Pavement 522 So. Clinton St. 
London, E. C., England Chicago, Ill. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg.. Chicago. 
Marion — -hine, Foundry & Sup- 
Marion, Ind. 
pment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


Co,, 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Avrora, Ill. 
United Iron Works 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
plv Co.. Marion, Ind. 


Co.. Kansas 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


City , Mo. 
CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
10., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey’ Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co. 
Ohio 

DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Co., 

Colo. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


>» Canton, 


Denver, 
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DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
a Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


The Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 
DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

olo. 

DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


(Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


Ae 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pitt shurgh, Pa 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
DRYERS, ORE 

Allis Chalmers 
waukee, Wis. 

DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Mfg. Mil- 


Co., 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Allis Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, 
General Flee trie Cc., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ul. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


a ood Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Supply 


rora, 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., 


Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


THE CENTRAL FROG & Switch Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FROGS SWITCHES 


Crossovers, Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Write Us 


Prompt Shipment 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 
THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Are 
This 


You Getting 
Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
| Tipples Feeders 

Larries Sheaves 

Mine Cages Conveyors 


| Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


| MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
| SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. 


Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Sasely Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Co., 


& Supply 


(Hoisting and 


& Supply 


Supply 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Clinten St., Chicago, Ht. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


522 S. 


Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 
il 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
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FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, II}. 


FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. 

FLOTATION OILS 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
Street, New York City. 

FORGINGS 

Allis Chalmers Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
& Supply Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


FRAMES 


Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 

uis, Mo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 

GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
ba Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Supply Co., 


» Milwau- 


A 
Jeftrey Co., Ohio 
fg. Co., 


Aurora, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee. Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GRATES (Stationary) 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
GREASES 


Ohio Grease 
Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HIGH INTENSITY 
MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukce, Wis. 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis 

Connelisviile Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co.. Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


m ¥. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Co., Loudenville. 


& Supply 


Wellman-Seaner 


Morgan 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Co., 


Southwest 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


Write for Information 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
IRON WORKS 


"FOR SERVICE 


oll Company 


Manufacturers of 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


Used in 


FLOTATION WORK 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


< 


. J. STONER 
Sécretary. 


2 D.RSHOURDS 
Pres. and Treas 


SHOURDS-MSCORMICK- 


Sli - 612 
TRIBUNE BUILDING 


6510 - 


S 


Electric 


Surveys, Reports, 


al, Civil, Mining, Mechanical, 
ring Depts. 


ENGINEERS 


and Hydraulic Enginee 
i Valuat 


Time Studies and Valuations. 


Architectural, Structur 
Sanitary 


— Bors PHONES 4195 


Hotels, Hospitals, School 
1g. Indust 
i Boul 


es, City Plannir 


ARCHITECTS 
Bidgs 
and Residence 


rehouse 


Wa 


and 


Is, Munic 


Public Bldgs 


Commercia 
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HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

» Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau-" 


kee, is. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Street & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 
Lidgerwood Mfg. 96 Liberty 


Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc. 
Danville, 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfz. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


& Boltheff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York City 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


& Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O 

Electric Service Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 
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INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohic 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


Mhio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia.Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Chie 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebiing Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N 


IRON AND STEEL 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


JIGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Noduli- 
zers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMPS, (Carbon) 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


LAMP PROTECTORS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


LARRIES 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


LINING FOR BALL MILLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Cunnellsville, Pa. 
Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Maricn, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Ridg., Chicago 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


— RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Cong Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff. Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ironton Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery arehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTER YOU 
Pauaveinstaurp | Coupon Books 
k A MANUALLY OP- for 
ERATED CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 
Eliminate that expense 
by installing 
Automatic 
Reclosing 
Circuit 
Breakers 


Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- 
ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help 


Mine Commissaries 


it perform its functions. The best method of handling sales. 
These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers They save time and money—Stop 
have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- a quarter century. 


ings others are? For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 
THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT A 
COLUMBUS, OHIO USA; 


STANDARD RE-INFORCED SPIRAL. PIPE 


Continuous Interlocking Seam Smooth Inside 


For MINE VENTILATION AND ALL AIR PRESSURE LINES 
WATER SUPPLY FOR MINES, MILLS AND SLUICING 
POWDERED COAL-DUST CONCENTRATOR 
SMOKE STACKS AND SPECIAL WELDED STEEL FITTINGS 


STANDARD SPIRAL PIPE WORKS 
4803 S. ROCKWELL ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LUBRICATORS 

Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

MAGNETIC CONCEN- 
TRATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC DRUMS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (High Intensity) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Electro) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MAGNETS (Standard and 

Special) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MATS AND MATTING 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
MICA 
Mikesell Bros. 
St., Chicago, th: 
MILLS, BALL 


Hardinge Conical Co., 
roadway, New York. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo 


The, Cincin- 


, 156 N. La Salle 


120 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, o. 
MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
MILLS, TUBE 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 


Broadway, New York City. 

MINE COCKS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

MINING DRILLSTEEL( Hol- 
low and Solid) 

International High Speed Steel Co. , 
294 LaFayette St., New York City 

MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Coodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 


cago, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


8? 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co.. Chicago, TU. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Machinery, Warehouse 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


& Sales 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wherl & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETICE 
SPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria “ta., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, lo. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. & Supp'y 
Co.. Denver, Colo. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

MOTORS 

Cones Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfz. Co.. Chicago, TH. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
So., Denver, Colo. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati. Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville. Ohio 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


The, Cincin- 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 
Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Werks, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps, Dodge Corporation, 

York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Denver. Colo. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 
Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 
Denver Quartz Mil! & Crusher Co., 


Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE SAMPLERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 

Street. New Yor’ 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


New 


Supply Co., 


Supply 
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*PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

PERFORATED METALS 

Chicauo Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Leubenstein Co., Ashland, Pa. 
PICKING TABLES 
E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. 
St.. Chicago, Ul. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Conneltlaville. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Vank & Pipe Co., 
Francisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, UL. 

PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 


La Salle 


Supply Co., 


San 


Flexible Steel Lecing Co., 522 8S, 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


“Golden Glow” Headlights 


“Golden Glow” Incandescent Headlights 
project powerful beams of penetrating 
and non-blinding light. Practically no 
maintenance as compared to arc head- 
lights. Write for catalog. 


Execrric Service Suppuies Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA '- - 17 and Ca-nbria Streets 
NEW YORK - - 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - - - = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 


Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a few months 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 

THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 

Canton, Ohio 


Nation’s 
Market Place’’ 


for 


RAILS, NEW AND RELAY, 
8 Ib. to 100 Ib. 
10,000 TONS IN STOCK 


Locomotives, all types; Cars of all kinds; 
Engines, oil and steain; Pumps for every 
purpose; Generators, Cranes, Air Com- 
pressors, Hoists,Pipe, Sheet Steel Piling, 
Tanks, all kinds and sizes; Rail Benders, 
Track Drills, Track Gauges and Levels, 
Sand Dryers, Switch Locks, Crayons, 
Handles, Brooms, etc. : 


WE SELL BOTH MATERIAL AND SERVICE 


325 LOCUST STREET 
AN INVITATION 
_While you are in our midst inspect Zel- 
nicker’s facilities for rendering you service. 


ST. LOUIS 
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POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel 
Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 


Co., 


Allis-C Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, 
leffrey Mfa. 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

Company, 
neapoha, Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Mfg. 


F. J., Min- 


Allis-Chalmers 
waukee, Wis. 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Novo Engine Co. Lansing, Mich. 

United tron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Secale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelleville. Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem. Ohio 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Mil- 


Co., 


Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Coa., Connellaville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfez. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 

Geueral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


A 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Mine Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

RAILS 

Cure Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 


ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Chicago, Ill. 


RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelvhia,Pa. 

er & Bolthoff Mfz. & Supply 
1o., Denver, Colo. 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sta., Philadelphia.Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 
Hendrie & Rolthoff Mfz 


Co., Denver, Cole. 
Mine Equipment 
Denver. Colo. 
Mine & Smelter 

Denver, Colo. 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Sanderson Cyclone 
Orrville, Ohio. 

ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
294 Lafayette St., New York City. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 

ROLLING MILL 

MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers 
waukee, Wis. 


. & Supply 
& Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


Drill Co., 


Mfg. Mil- 


Co., 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, New York 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis 


Roebling Sons, “John A., Trenton, 


N. J. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago and New York 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Rechiins Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co.,. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, TH. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Federal Sign System Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Co., 
mond, In 

Ledoux Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 


Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

Cambria St«., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., nver, Colo. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co... Marion, Ind 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Ham- 
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Aurora, III. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
aaa Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Til. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
‘treet, Columbus, Ohio 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


Magnetic High Intensity Separators 


Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
100 Smith Street | MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aldrich Pumps 


FOR MINE SERVICE 


Here is an illustration of a 12x16” triplex having 
a rated capacity of 1200 gallons per minute against 
a working head of 350 feet. Pump is fitted with 
cement-lined, bronze-fitted water-end and plungers 
of chilled iron for handling acidulous water. 


Write for data 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO.‘ 


No. 1 GORDON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


CHICAGO NEW YORKCITY ,PITTSBURGH 
McCormick Bldg. No. 30.Church St. Keenan Bldg. 


Edwards & Bradford 


Lumber Company 


Coal Producers 
and Shippers 


Fisher Building 
Chicago 


ALOE 


Mountain and 
Mining Transit 


Engineering 
Instruments 


Anemometers, 
Mine Tapes, 
Safety Lamps, 
Miners’ Compasses 
Mine Rods, 
and.a full line of 
Drawing Materials 
We have a complete display at the Min- 


ing Congress. Make your headquarters 
at our section while in attendance. 


A.S. ALOE CO. 


513 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Be 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Co., Au- 


Stephens- Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Hendric & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Nicholson & Co., W. U., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

SHOVELS 

Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 

SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 

SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


ard Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Shovel Co., 


Shovel Co., 


SMELTERS 


Iinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bo)thoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SPELTER 

IHinois Zine Co., Pern, Hl. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Yhio 

Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


RA 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidz., Chicago 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


STEEL BUILDINGS 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 

STEEL (Mining) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
294 Lafayette St.. New York City. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 

uis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
294 Lafayette Street, New York. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. 


& Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
STOPPERS, ROCK DRILL 
eee Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (Company Coupons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 

Stupp Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ve 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


Co., 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Ca 


TIMBER TREATING AND 
PRESERVING MACHIN- 
ERY 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


io 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 


Supply Co., 


rora, Ill. 


PORTABLE, RAIL, 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 


NY Electric Co., Schenectady, 


— house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 


TRIPLEX PUMPS 


A. H. Simpson Co., 129 Fremont St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hivarie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


(Hangers and 


CON.PCURRAN 
PRINTING CO, 

3 Curran Catalogs 
Make \%° salesman could explain 


YOUR the styles of your goods to 


better advantage than can be 
Goods acecmplished by the Curran 
Talk! methcd of catalog illustration 


Catalogs—the Curran Kind 


Which display commodities to the best ad- 
vantage have brcught increased sales and in- 
| creased profits. It will do the same for you. The distribution of millions 
| of dollars worth of goods is dep2ndent upon advertising. 


If your product is worth manufacturing it is worth advertising 


- A Curran Catalog meets every requirement 


CON. P. CURRAN PRINTING CO. 


Eighth and Walnut Streets St. Louis, Mo. 


Do not fail to see 


The “PROTO” 


Concentrate Your Ores 


by the 


Mine Rescue Apparatus ‘ 
Huff Electrostatic Separator 
The FIRST and ONLY self contained and the 


Oxygen Breathing Apparatus which 


embodies the three most essential fea- PLUMB PNEUMATIC JIG 


tures of breathing apparatus designed 
for rescue and fire fighting purposes- 


Safety —Simplicity—Efficiency 
What we discarded over 40 years ago DD 
as unsafe and dangerous to human life 
others are now adopting. 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd. 


Sold only by 


H. N. Elmer, Gen'l Agt. Huff Electrostatic Separator Co., 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. Arlington, Mass. 


i 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Obio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRUCKS 

— Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-C Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

UNIONS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. 
Ave., C hicago, Il. 

VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Co., Mil- 


Michigan 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, I! 


WAGON LOADERS 
Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 


Ham- 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 
WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- 
ERY AND TOOLS 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co,, 
Orrville, Ohio. 


WET MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cage; New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 


IHiaois Zine Co., Peru, Til. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Explosives Co... . 
Ainsworth, Wm. & Sons. 
Aldrich Pump Co......... 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.. 
Allison C eee Co. 

Aloe Co., A. 

Ameling, H. x. Prdspec ting Co. 
American Coal Journal... . 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Hard Rubber Co.. 
American Mine Door Co... 
American Pulverizer Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co... 
American Trona Corporation..... . 
American Zinc, 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.. 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Automatic Rec ‘losing Circuit Breaker Co. 


Barrett Company, The... 
Beach & Company...... 
Beaver Run Coal Co. 

Bertha Coal Co. 

Bickett Coal & Coke Co. 
Big Creek Colliery Co. . 

Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. 
Box Iron Works Co., Wm. a: 
Boyle, Jr.., 
Broderick & Bascomb Rope Co. 


Buettner & Shelbourne Machine Co... 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co.. 
Burlingame, Walter E... 
Business Men’s Clearing House. 


Buxton & Skinner Printing & Stationery Co 


Caldera Purga Co. 

Carbon Fuel Co..... 

Car Dumper & Equipme nt Co... 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. 
Central Coal & Coke Co 

Central Frog & Switch Co 
Channon Company, H. 
Chartiers Creek Coal Co. 
Chicago Belting Co.. 
Chicago Perforating Co... . 
Chief Consolidated Mining Co... 
Clinchfield Coal 
Clinton Coal Co. . 

Coal Bluff Mining Co. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co 


Consolidated Coal Co., Lid. 
Cons. P. Curran Printing Co 
Crane Company, The.. 
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Lead & Smelting Co. 


re 50 Crozer-Pocahontas Company.................... 127 
93 Dee sring Coal Co., J. 119 
85 Deming C company, The.. oF 
34 Denver Engineering W orks. 66 
81 Denver Fire Clay Co. 62 
85 Denver Rock Drill Mfez. Co. 66 
24 Dexter & Carpenter, Inc.................. 122 
S9 Dings Magnetic Separator Ce... 85 

Ae 55 Dinwiddie Steel Mfg. Co........ Sn 36 

5% DuPont deNemours & Co., E. I.............. 52 
36 Edison Storage Battery Co....... Cover 
20 Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 85 
44 Egyptian Iron Works....... ; 129 
42 Electric Railway Equipment ( Co. 132 
38 ~=Electric Service Supplies Co............... 83 
53 Electric Storage Battery 
81 Equitable Powder Mfg. Co.................. 49 
79 Ferguson Spears Coal Co... 91 
94 Flexible Steel Lacing Co..... 75 
118 Ford Collieries Co..... , 123 
110 General Electric Co... 35 
110 General Naval Stores Co 32 
103 Giant Powder Co 48 
58 Glenayr Coal Co.. 117 
1 Goodin Reid & Co. 34 
28 Goodman Co. . 33 
91 Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F... 23 
94 Grant Coal Mining Co oe 132 
94 Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co...... 30 
64 Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth, Inc......... 97 
26 Hardinge Conical Mill Co. . 71 
125 He mderson- WwW il is Welding & Cutting Co... 32 
10 Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co...... 58 
106 Hercules Powder Co.................. ; 51 
105 Herzler & He ~nninger Machine Works 89 
7W7 Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 73 
20 Hoffman Bro! ».ers 94 
129 Holloway Co., Willis E.... 4 
69 Holmes & Bros. Inc., Robert 22 
1 Huff Electrostatic Separator Co 87 
68 Hunt & Co , Robert W...... 
106 Hyatt Roller Bearing Co che eee 5 
125 Illinois Zine Co. 97 
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H. & H. AUTOMATIC 
Self-Dumping Cages 


MINE CARS 


for coal mines, with Self-Oiling 
and Roller-Bearing Trucks 


Herzler & Henninger 


Machine Works 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


CALDERA PURGA 


Will remove any incrustation, soft or hard, 
from boiler shell and tubes, and prevent new 
scale from forming; this without the slightest 
injury to the metal. 

Will arrest corrosion, pitting, grooving and 
electrolysis, and lessens the time required for 
cleaning. 

Will positively stop Priming and Foaming. 
It reduces fuel consumption and very notice- 
ably increases the steaming capacity. 

Improves operation of feed pumps, im- 
creases life of valves and gaskets, and mini- 
mizes all boiler repairs. 

The only product on the market guaranteed 
to keep steam turbines and nozzles clean and 
free from scale sediment. 

As a condenser cleaner it has no equal. 
Full particulars for proper treatment of 
boilers, turbines and condensers for the asking 


The Caldera Purga Co. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


W. J. GATES 
DISTRICT MANAGER 
TITLE GUARANTY BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUNKERS 


BEST GRADES OF STEAMSHIP FUEL 
SUPPLIED AT ALL U. S. AND 
FOREIGN PORTS 


COAL and OIL 


WILLARD, 
SUTHERLAND & CO. 


8 and 10 Bridge Street 
New York City 
AND AT 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, 
Norfolk and Charleston 


CABLE “GOOD COAL” ALL PORTS 


O. C. BEEBE G. M. STRATTON 
President Manager 
ROBT. J. HILL, M. E. 


Chief Engineer 


SALT LAKE IRON AND 
STEEL COMPANY 


Salt Lake, Utah 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
STEEL CASTINGS 
IRON CASTINGS 
BRASS CASTINGS 


MINING MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


General Office and Works 
540 WEST SEVENTH SO. 
Phone Was. 2343 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $.................... membership fee and dues for the year 
1919 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the MinING ConGRESS JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( “ 15.00 10.00) 25.00 
Life “ © © © «© 100.00 
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RICHARDS & SONS 


| MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
| 
| 


| GENERAL SALES AGENTS 
LOWER VEIN COAL CO. | 
| WARREN COAL CO. 
WILLOW CREEK COAL CO. 


409-10 Grand Opera Block 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Centra 1 Phone, 1601 Citizens Phone 416 | 


. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1075 OLD COLONY | 


DUSTITE Respirator 


The only respirator approved by the 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


WALTER SODERLING, Inc. 


Submarine 


Coal 


CLINTON, IND. 


| | BUETTNER SHELBURNE 
MACHINE Co. 
FERGUSON SPEARS COAL CO. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supplies for Electrical 
Coal Mining Machinery 


BELL PHONE 3015 
CITIZENS 4557 


TERRE HAUTE, IND, U.S.A. 


SOUTH THIRD STREET 


r 
: 
BUILDING 347 West Broadway, NewYork City 
= 
| 
| 
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PETROLEUM 


The oil reserves of the country are being depleted 
at an alarming rate. 


New uses for petroleum are being discovered 
daily. 


Do you know what is being done to meet the 
situation ? 


THE LEASING BILI will open to development 
large areas now not available. 


THE OIL SHALE BILI will help to demonstrate 
whether we may depend upon shale for as- 
sistance. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is devoting a portion of its time to the solution of 
the problems of the oil industry. 


DO YOU KNOW what it did to help you in taxa- 
tion matters ? 
what it is doing about transpor- 
tation problems ? 
what it is doing and can do to 
assist you? 


FIND OUT 


Address: Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


NEWYORK 
CHICAGO 
Boston CINCINNATI 
LONOON 


INVESTIGATE 
The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Just an Idea of the Scope of 


4 MASSCO SERVICE 
For the Mill—Wilfley Tables, 
Marcy Mills 
For the Mine-Sackett Sand Pumps, 
Goulds Pumps 

For the Laboratory—Clay Goods, Pulverizers 


| In addition to a complete line of standard 
| equipment 


Salt Lake City El Pase 
New York Office, 42 Broadway 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. CHANGE OF NAME I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS» DENVER, COLO. 
JOHN BOYLE, JR. The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW Incorporated 
Patents Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
B. S. in Mining Fngineering and Metallurgy Representatives 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent Office 4 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing Manufactured by 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Established 1866 Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


INION ASSAY OFFICE, I RICHARDS, J. W. 
UNIO! ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Assayers and Chemists 1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 


= LAKE Coty Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
— Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND: CORE: DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. i 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Land particularly adapted for mine service. 


Up-To-Date Equipments. Expert Drill Kunners. Inquiries Solicited 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Light Steel Rails All Sections Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories to emeatters. 
Quick shipment is our specialty Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 
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To Our Members: 


HE VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 


THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


General Briquetting 


25 Broad Street 


| Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 


Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK 


Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


| PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in ali transactions. 


We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C * Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N.Y. OPFICE—C harles 
Hudson Terminal Building 0 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
rancisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The 
treating up to 100 tons 
ard” for mills treat 


“Little” Janney for mills 
of ore per day, and the “Stand- 
g 100 tons or more per day. They 
get the last pos ssible P ound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrat 

Both are adapté able t to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney pater 
effect upon flotati 


ted circulating feature has a similar 

to that obtained by having a 
screened or classif sed circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 

STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company 


133 North River Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


UNION COLLIERY COMPANY 


KATHLEEN MINE 


Located at Dowell, Jackson County, Illinois 


Kathleen 6 inch lump, 6 by 3 Egg, and 
3 by 2 Nut for domestic or steam use. 


Our Kathleen Coal is mined from the well-known Southern Illinois 
No. 6 seam, our standard of preparation unsurpassed. 


Kathleen Coal—Integrity—Dependability—Quality 


EUGENE MCAULIFFE, H. A. LAWRENCE, 
President and General Manager, Sales Manager, 
400 Union Electric Bldg., 903 Plymouth Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 
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American Coal Journal 
The Coal Industry s Most 


Necessary Institution 


Contains the News of the Day on 


COAL 
COKE 
EXPORTS 
SHIPPING 


Trained correspondents in every 
section of the United States, Europe 
and South America send all late in- 


formation of interest to the Trade 


by Special Wire. 


Issued every Saturday at $3.00 a year 


13-21 Park Row 37 W. Van Buren St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 


“LIVINGSTON COAL” 


PRODUCED BY 
| THE NEW STAUNTON COAL CO. 


| 
| RUTLEDGE & TAYLOR COAL CO. 


AND 


| “SECURITY COAL” 


PRODUCED BY 
| SECURITY COAL & MINING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE 
COAL COMPANY 


Miners and Shippers Honey Brook Lehigh 
of Wilkes-Barre Free Burning 
Anthracite Coal Plymouth Red Ash 
Capacity, 6,000,000 Tons All Rail and Tide Water 
Per Annum Shipments 


The Sign of Quality 


Shipping Wharves :—Pier 18, Jersey City, N. J.—Salem, Mass. 
P. B. HEILNER, Vice-President and Gen. Agt., 143 Liberty St., New York 
DANIEL ANTHONY, Assistant Gen. Agt. H. F. WILSON, Line Agt., Elizabeth, N. J. 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 

A. DENITHORNE, President, 48 Congress St., Newark, N. J. 
LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

W. A. STAPLES, Gen. Mgr., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


General Offices :—16 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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REILLY-PEABODY FUEL CO. 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Operating 


American-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 
The Georges Creek Coal Mining Co. 


American Gas Coal Co. 


Producing 


Standard Connellsville 


COKE 


Steam, Gas and By-Product Coking 


COAL 
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Thorne, Neale & Company 


( Incorporated ) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 


Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Boston Buffalo Altoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


““The Best Since 1820”’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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President 


S. L. SHERER 


reasurer 


MINERS OF 


BIG MUDDY AND 
CARTERVILLE DISTRICT 
COAL 


AND 


PILOT KNOB IRON ORE 


CAPACITY 8,000 TONS COAL DAILY 


GENERAL OFFICES : 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 


BIG MUDDY COAL & IRON COMPANY 
| 
| 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


of NEW YORK 


Anthracite Coal 
Gas Coal & Coke 


RICHARD PEALE, President WM. B. OAKES, Treasurer 
H. W. HENRY, Vice-President and Traffic Manage: 


2708-2718 Grand Central Terminal, NEW YORK 


North American Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E. E. WALLING, Vice-President 


The National F uel Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS HIGH GRADE 


LIGNITE AND BITUMINOUS COA 


General Offices, Denver, Colo. 
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Central Coal & Coke Co. 


Miners and Shippers 


of 


HIGH-GRADE 
Domestic and 


Steam Coals 


Mines in 


Southern Kansas 
Southern Wyoming 
Missouri 
Arkansas 


Oklahoma 


Manufacturers and 
Shippers of 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


Southern 


Yellow Pine 
and 


Railway Timber 


Long Leaf Mills 


Neame, La. 
Carson, La. 


Short Leaf Mill 


Conroe, Texas 


General Office 


KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 
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Sold B 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY 
: SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA : 
“CLINCHFIELD” | 
Mined By | 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION : 
DANTE, VIRGINIA : 


C. C. B. POCAHONTAS COAL 


Mines on the Norfolk & Western Railway 


C. C. B. NEW RIVER COAL 


Mines on the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio Railways 


SOVEREIGN BITUMINOUS 


CINDERELLA SPLINT COAL 


ih genuine West Virginia White Ash 
Splint, mined from a vein that is abso- 
lutely free from impurities. Makes a 
perfect domestic coal. Prepared in two 
sizes—Block and Egg. It resists dis- 
integration like Granite and stocks 
like Anthracite. Householders like 
it because of its cleanliness and easy-to- 
burn qualities. 


COAL 


This splendid coal is mined in the 
celebrated Thacker District, and gets 
Standard C. C. B. preparation. It 
burns freely, does not clinker, is 
low in ash and high in calorific 
value. It ‘Yields to None” as asteam 
coal, and it is also prepared in all stand- 
ard sizes for domestic use. 


New York 


CASTNER, CURRAN & BULLITT, Inc. 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: HULL, BLYTH & CO., LONDON, ENG. 


Philadelphia Boston 


Norfolk 


Chi 


Cincinnati R 


Bluefield 


| 
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RAIL & RIVER 
COAL COMPANY 


Mines in Belmont County, Ohio 


General Offices 


744 Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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WILLIAM HARPER, President and Treasurer P. T. WHITE, Vice-President 
H. C. STEFFENS, Secretary 


The Morris Coal Company 


Miners and Shippers of 


CAMBRIDGE COAL 


Mines located on B. & O. R. R. 
Daily Capacity - - 2,500 Tons 


General Offices 
906 CITIZENS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The 
Consolidated Coal Company 
of St. Louis | 


Daily Capacity, 17,000 Tons 


Old Colony Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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SOUTHERN 
SOOTLESS 
COAL 


| MINED AT NEW BADEN, ILININOIS 


SHILOH VALLEY COAL | | 


| AND 
| ALL WASHED SIZES 


PRODUCED BY 


SOUTHERN COAL, COKE 
AND MINING CO. 


SECURITY BLDG. STEGER BLDG. 
| ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 1 
| | 
NORTHWEST REPRESENTATIVE 

F. S. MARTIN & CO. | \ 

CITY NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 1 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


QUALITY PREPARATION SERVICE j 
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QUALITY AND STANDARD HIGH 
MAKES BICKETT’S COAL THE BEST TO BUY 


COAL 


ROYALTON GROVELAND 

In Franklin County Mined A Coal That Pays Well, 

The Finest of its Kind Tis Mined in Tazewell 
Shipments Via Mo. Pac., C. B. Q. and I. C. R. RS. Peoria Rates Apply Via All Roads 


Indiana Ohio Kentucky West Virginia Smithing Anthracite 
“Best Mines in Each State, Makes Bickeit’s Coal Great” 


Pocahontas New River Smokeless Coke 


41 Mines 


BICKETT COAL AND COKE COMPANY 


General Offices, McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
SALES OFFICES 
St. Louis, Mo. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Peoria, Ill. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
C. W. Hull Co., Omaha, Neb., Nebraska Representative 


BIG CREEK COLLIERY CO. 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Sales Agents for 


Saline County Coal Company 


PREMIUM COALS 


Big Creek Coal Company 


PRODUCING 


BIG CREEK COALS 
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Philadelphia New York Boston Pittsburgh Buffalo Altoona Mauch Chunk 


Whitney & Kemmerer 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


SHIPPERS OF THE FOLLOWING COALS: 


LEHIGH LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE 
PARDEE BROS. & CO.'S COAL CO.’S 
LATTIMER 
HONEY BROOK 
SANDY RUN WILKES-BARRE 
BUCK MOUNTAIN VEIN PLYMOUTH 
FREE-BURNING | | 
ALDEN, WYOMING PHILADELPHIA & READ- ; 
OAK HILL, MT. JESSUP ING COAL & IRON CO.’S . 
MOOSIC MOUNTAIN VARIOUS COALS é 


EXCLUSIVE EASTERN AGENTS FOR 


West. Virginia Coal & Coke Company's 
Copen Gas Coal and Hiawatha Steam 
Coal—Ideal Fuel for Stokers 


SHIPPERS OF THE FOLLOWING BITUMINOUS : 


Grassy Run (Big Vein), Lilly Valley (Smithing), Rich Hill (Cam- 
bria Co.), Georges Creek, Federal (Smokeless), Bulah 
also Gas Coal and Coke 


SHIPMENTS TO ALL POINTS VIA EITHER TIDEWATER OR ALL-RAIL 


MITTIN 
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THE LORAIN COAL COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Miners and Shippers of 


Ohio and 


West Virginia Coals 
Daily Capacity 10,000 Tons 


Fuel Lighter at Lorain, Ohio Branch Office: Cleveland, Ohio 


PEERLESS POMEROY (hic) 
DANIEL BOONE (Kentucky) 
JACKSON HILL No. 2 (Ohio) 


Big Vein Pocahontas, Elkhorn Gas, Anthracite 


Quality and Service 


|\COAL COAL & DOCK CO. 


| 
| 
AY NARD 
ITY COALS 


Wentz Corporation 


SOMERSET SOUTH FORK 


Eastern Office 
90 West Street 
New York 


Miners and Shippers 


of 


Anthracite and Bituminous 


DEPENDABLE 
COAL 


J..S. Wentz Company 
Maryd Coal Co. 


Upper Lehigh Coal Co. 


Fairmont Gas and Steam Coal 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal 
Connellsville Coking Coal 


Low and Medium Volatile Steam and Coking Coals 


Foundry COKE Furnace 


General Office 
1727 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia 


Midvalley Coal Co. 


CLEARFIELD 


Western Office 
Dime Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 
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MADEIRA, HILL & COMPANY | 


Colliery Proprietors 


Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 


North American Building, Broad and Sansom Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK HARTFORD SYRACUSE 
, PHILIPSBURG, PA. FRACKVILLE, VA. JOHNSTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA AND 
BOSTON 


LOGAN COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


LOGAN COALS 


COLLERIES: 
DUNLO, BEAVERDALE AND CARROLLTOWN, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WESTMORELAND Coat Co. 


COLLIERY OWNERS, MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


THE STANDARD 


WESTMORELAND 
COAL 


Mines Located in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


This Coal is unexcelled for gas-making, both in illuminating and for 
producer work. For brick and terra cotta manufacture, 
locomotive use, steam threshers, high pressure 
steaming and in all places where a strong 
and pure fuel is required 

it has no equal. 1 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


2214 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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NEW YORK BUFFALO 


coal whose requirements are very large, and we are now in the 
market for 1,000,000 tons of high grade Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio coals for which we will pay cash. Write us. 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 


Bertha Coal Company 


Our interests have been financed principally by large users of | 


| 
| 
| 


} 


PHILADELPHIA & READING 
COAL & IRON COMPANY 


{ 


| MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


PAREADING 


Hard White Ash Shamokin Lykens Valley 
Red Ash North Franklin White Ash 


| NO SMOKE 


Robert J. Montgomery, Vice-President and General Coal Agent 


GENERAL OFFICES: READING TERMINAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Free Burning 
Lorberry 


COAL AND COKE 
HOUSE BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JULIAN KENNEDY, PRESIDENT 
R. C. CRAWFORD. VICE PRES'T AND GEN’L MGR | 
J. O. MILLER, SEc’y ANS TREAS 


MINES AND WORKS 
POLAND, PA. 
: LOWBER, PA 
FAYETTE CITY, PA. 


GEO. W. FORNEY, SALES MANAGER 


THE 
| 
POLAND COAL COMPANY | | 
| 


Pres., HUGH SHIRKIE Vice-Pres., EARL SHIRKIE Sec., HENRY ADAMSON Treas., EARL SHIRKIE 


SHIRKIE COAL CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Miners and Shippers of INDIANA BITUMINOUS NO. 3 AND NO. 5 COAL 
Mines located on C. T. H. & S. E.R. R. 


GLENDALE COAL CO. GLENCO COAL CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Producers of Producers of 
FOURTH VEIN FOURTH VEIN 
COAL COAL 
Mines located on P.C.C. & St. L. Mines located on P.C.C. & St. L. 

Pres., HUGH SHIRKIE Pies., HUGH SHIRKIE 
Vice-Pres., C. A. BICKETT Vice-Pres., C. A. BICKETT 
Treas., BRYAN G. TIGHE Treas., BRYAN G. TIGHE 
Sec., HENRY ADAMSON Sec., HENRY ADAMSON 


GLEN AYR COAL CO. 
GREEN VALLEY COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


NO. 4 VEIN INDIANA 
COAL 


Mines, TERRE HAUTE and JASONVILLE, IND. 


Offices 


TRUST BLDG., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


| 
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Home Phone 5848 Main 


Bell Phone 5848 Main 


Perry-McMahan Coal Company 


Miners and Shippers of ‘‘Panama Peacock’’ Coal 


905 N. Y. Life Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


TRADE 


“WINIFREDE COAL” 


MARK 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF ALL WEST 
VIRGINIA SPLINTS, BOTH IN QUALITY 
AND PREPARATION 


WASHED-SPRAYED-SHAKER SCREENED 
INSPECTED INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE MINES 
WINIFREDE LUMP—Big and Blocky. Stocks like 


Cannel. 

WINIFREDE WASHED EGG—Shaker Screened, 
Washed and Sprayed. An ideal domestic coal for 
cook stoves and ranges and unexcelled for gas 
producing purposes. 

WINIFREDE WASHED NUT—Unequalled for gen- 
eration of steam and particularly adapted for under- 
feed furnaces and automatic stokers. 

WINIFREDE COAL is mined exclusively at Winifrede, 
Kanawha Co., W.Va. Demand original bills of lading. 


BELMONT COAL 


THESE MINES ARE OPERATEO BY THE WINIFREDE COAL CO. 
BELMONT LUMP—Especially prepared, hard and 
chunky, a good stock and holds fire overnight. 


BELMONT MINE RUN—Both Splint and Gas. 
Less than 1% sulphur, a good steam and gas pro- 
ducer. 


WINIFREDE COAL CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FRANK B. STEWART, President 


N. D. Cortright, Pres. W. A. Cortright, Sec’y 


Beaver Run Coal Co. 


Miners and Shippers of 


Mine Office: BEAVERDALE, PA. 


High-Grade 


Bituminous 


I. A. BOUCHER, General Manager 


PENNSYLVANIA BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PEERLESS COAL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF 


“PEERLESS” 
SANGAMON COUNTY COAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
McCORMICK BUILDING 


H. C. ADAMS 
President 


CHICAGO 


Telephone 
Harrison 7382 
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J. K. DERING COAL CO. 


Miner and Shipper of 


Bituminous Coal 


In Domestic and Steam Sizes from the 
Indiana and Illinois Fields 


1914-20 McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


MINES AT CLINTON, INDIANA 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


Producers of 


Indiana 
Bituminous 


Coal 


McCormick Building, Chicago 


Fourth Vein 
Daily Output 4500 Tons 
suo] 3Nd3N_E Ajreg 


Telephone All Departments Harrison 2010 
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WORTH - HUSKEY 
COAL CO. 


Producers & Distributors 
Indiana and Illinois Coal 


MINES: 


Knox County, Indiana 
Williamson County, Illinois 
Macupin County, Illinois 


Old Colony Building 


Chicago 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Mayer Coal Company 
COAL OPERATOR 
General Offices: 
323-324 SHEIDLEY BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PRODUCERS OF THE FAMOUS 
COAL 


OUR SPECIALTY 


**“Katy Cherokee’”’ 


Mines in Southern Kansas 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL ROADS 
Mine Weights Govern All Shipments 


All Sales Subject to Conditions of Acceptance 
of Order 


FRANCIS A. AID 
President 


JAMES DANIELS 


Secretary 


Prairie Coal Company 
Miners of Coal 


FRANCES A. AID 


Secy.-Treas. 


HERBERT H. AID 


President 


Aid Coal Company 


Sales Agents 


1536 Pierce Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


‘* FLEMING”’ 


Wester Coal & Mining Company 


There is No Better Quality 
or Preparation 


and 
‘““‘DUNKIRK”’ 


Deep Shaft Southern Kansas Coal 


| “JENNY LIND” 


and 
DENNING”’ 


Arkansas Semi-Anthracite 


‘*‘SUPERBA”’ 


Lexington Block 
GEO. J. L. WULFF 
General Sales Agent 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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ENERGY 


an all purpose coal— 


a producer of 
economical heat 
and economical power. 


Mined and Sold by 


TAYLOR COAL COMPANY 


Old Colony Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Union Central Bldg. Wright Bldg. 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 


CLINTON COAL CO. 


CLINTON, IND. 


Own and Operate 
Three Mines No. 4 Vein, Four Mines No. 5 Vein 


Main Office and Mines, CLINTON, IND. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1356 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


1424 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE 
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Main Office: 
TERRE HAUTE TRUST BUILDING 


Mills: COALMONT, IND. 
CLINTON, IND. 


United StatesPowder Co. 


Mining and Blasting Powder, 
Fuse, Dinamite, Exploders, 


Caps, Wire and Batteries 


pe 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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= 
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These two superior coals, | 
produced in the heart of | 
Utah's richest field, have 
won the patronage of house- 
holders, manufacturers and 
users of steam and gas coals 
throughout the west. There 
can be no better all-purpose 
fuels. 


Mined and shipped exclusively 
by the 


UTAH FUEL 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Citizens Phone, 1464 
Bell Phone, 385 


= 
= 
= 
i= 


GEO. M. DEXTER, Presiden: 
WM. H. CARPENTER, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


There is only one RALPH NEILSON, Secretary 


RED JACKET | 


COAL 


NEW YORK 
“Ask the Man who uses it’ 
Cable Address ‘‘DEXCAR’’ 


} LOM IN ( O Branch Offices 


BOSTON : 85 Devonsh're Street 


PHILADFLPHIA: Title B 

for STEAM and GAS BALTIMORE: “Continental Building 
ALTOO Goldschmid Vuilding 

P also for Malleable Purposes SCRANTON : Mears Building 

4 *“‘PRINCESS”’ 

POCAHONTAS “LLOVDELL” 

; for GENERAL USE “CLAIRE” 


NORFOLK & CHESAPEAKE COAL CO. 
Main office: DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI. NORFOLK Bituminous-Anthracite-Coke 
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A RELIABLE SUPPLY 


OLD BEN 
Franklin County Coal 


SOLD UNDER THE NAMES 


| 
| 


| 


‘‘Old Ben’’—‘Purity’’—‘‘ Christopher’’—‘‘ Hiawatha’’ | 


30,000 Daily Mine Capacity 
Three Direct Railway Connections: C. B. & Q.—C. & E. I.—-Illinois Central 


Exceptional Preparative and Power Value 


PRODUCED AND SHIPPED BY 


OLD BEN COAL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO :: MINNEAPOLIS 


FORD COLLIERIES Co. 


PRODUCERS 


DEER CREEK 
COAL 


B. & L. E. R. R. CURTISVILLE, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE 


FORD BLDG., DETROIT 
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SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 
Member A. S.C. E.& A. I.M.E. 


Consulting, Civil and 


Mining Engineer 


Reports on Coal Mines 


and Properties a Specialty 


Cable Address: ROLYAT—Phone: 1201 Grant 
506 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH : : PENNA. 


Lee Coal Co., tne. 


Anthracite and Bituminous 


Shippers and 
Exporters 


Shipments 


Rail, Lake and Tide 


Offices 


New York, Montreal, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


St. Paul Coal Co. 
Republic Coal Co. 


MINERS WANTED 


GRANVILLE and 
CHERRY MINES 


Long Wall Work 


Granville or Cherry 
Illinois 


VERNER COAL & COKE 
COMPANY 


Miners and Shippers 
of 


Gas, Steam 
and Domestic 
Coal 


MINES 
Penna. Lines 
Penna. Lines 
Kenwood, Ohio. W. & L.E. Ry. 


Cliftonville, W. Va., Pgh. & W. Va. Ry. 
Clements, W.Va..... .B.& 0. R.R. 


Henry W. Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


== 
=i 


“HI-HEAT COAL” 


Mined at Rains, Carbon County, Utah 


by the 


CARBON FUEL COMPANY 


Main Office 


Suite 621, Newhouse Building 
SALT LAKE CITY - UTAH 


THE 
COLORADO FUEL AND 
IRON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron, Blooms, Billets, Steel Rails, all weights; 
Spikes, Bar Iron, Mild Steel, Pipe Bands, Angles 
and Channels; Plain and Barbed Wire, Wire 
Nails, Rods, and Cast Iron Pipe 


ALSO 


COKE 


Miners of Anthracite and Bituminous Coals, for 
Domestic, Steam and Smithing Purposes 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Boston Building DENVER, COLO. 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 


Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 


There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 

They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

» Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 
is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the’situation? 

ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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H. H. LINEAWEAVER & CO., Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
West End Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. B. CRANE, Bituminous Sales Agent. 


17 Battery Place, NEW YORK People’s Bank Building, LEBANON, PA. 
ROBSON L. GREER, Sales Agent DAVID S. HAMMOND, Sales Agent 
ANTHRACITE: BITUMINOUS: 

Colbert—Red Ash Sha- Miners of 


mokin, P. R. R. 
Girard Mammoth—In- 
termediate White Ash 
Katherine Anthracite— 

Red Ash 
Hudson—Hard White 

Ash 
Cambridge—White Ash 
Schuylkill No. 1 


Keatin B Vein Coal 
Selling Agents 
Sunnyside Smokeless 
Brisbin No. 4 and No. 5 
(Some'set) 
Sutherland, Preston 
County, W. Va. 
Gas Coals 
Middle Creek Low 
Sulphur Gas Coal 


SPECIALISTS—ANTHRACITE STEAM SIZES 


Crozer-Pocahontas Company 


1503-09 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


TIDE WATER PIERS 
LAMBERTS POINT, VA. 


MINES IN McDOWELL CO., W. VA. 
ON NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


CROZER COAL & COKE Co. 
UPLAND COAL & COKE Co. 
POWHATAN COAL & COKE Co. 
LYNCHBURG COAL & COKE Co. 
EUREKA COAL & COKE Co. 
PEERLESS COAL & COKE Co. 
PAGE COAL & COKE Co. 


GREAT LAKES 
SANDUSKY DOCKS, O. 
TOLEDO, O. 


SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND BUNKER SUPPLIERS OF 


STANDARD POCAHONTAS COAL 


OVER 2,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY | 


CHICAGO NORFOLK, VA. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON LONDON 


1105 Fisher Bid. Citizens Bank Bide. Law and Commerce Bidg. 50 Congress $i. 17 St. Helens PL 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 
THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY 
THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


The Coal Bluff Mining Co. 


| 


| Peabody System 
iners and Shippers 
sie | of Coal Mine 
| Management 
Wiashatt Mela feds Offers to the owners of coal mines 


or coal property an unusual service: 
Lower Vein Brazil Block 


We undertake the management of coal 


mines and operate them with economical 
Linton No. 4 Vein Coal production. 

We make appraisals to determine mineral 

values—the possibility of increased 

*‘We Mine No. 4 on the Big 4” development—as well as to inventory 


value of machinery, buildings and other 
equipment. 


We assist in financing coal properties if 
they are or can be made competitively 
merchantable 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Investigate the Peabody System 
of Coal Mine Management 


Best Quality Best Preparation | PEABODY COAL CO. 
CHICAGO 


Chartiers Creek | | The Esyptian lron Works | 


Invites you to visit their exhibit at the 
Coal Co. Educational Exposition of 
Mines and Mining 
to be held in 
Louis during week of Nov. 17-22 
We will show a few different 
| sizes and types of the 
Gas and Steam Reid Patent Safety Frogs _ 
also the 
Sabin Automatic Mine Door 
Coals These are two of the greatest improve- 
ments in mining equipment made in 
recent years. 
Park Building It Will Pay You to Investigate 
EGYPTIAN IRON WORKS 
P ITTSBURGH, PA. MURPH YSBORO ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1919 


OFFICERS 
BuLKELEY WELLS, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
M. S. Kemmerer, Second Vice-President 
Georce H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secret 
JouHN T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 
GerorceE H. Batrey, Counsel 
Haroip N. Lawrie, Economist 
H. W. Sorin, Chief Tariff Division 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
BULKELEY WELLS M. S. KEMMERER 
E. P. MATHEWSON 


DIRECTORS 


M. S. KeMMERER, New York 
gs KELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 

J. RicHARDs, Pottsville, Pa. 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
GerorceE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TAYLOR, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Cari ScHOLz, Chicago, I. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
Cuartes S. Keitx, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wa Douctas, New York 

E. L. Doueny, Los Angeles, Cal. 

E. P. MATHEWSON, New York 


COMMITTEES, 1919 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


S. nay John C. Howard.....:.... ..Salt Lake City, Utah 
California W Starr Valley George E. Holmes... ..New York City 
Denver E. L. Doheny............... . Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kentucky......... Alexander Blair, Jr...... Baskett 
assachusetts ran oston 
Michigan......... Gordon R. ... Calumet Gaal Chairman............ Pa. 
Minnesota........ Franklin K. Merritt. . .. Minneapolis ‘Huntington, W. Va. 
Pronk A Mankey....... Charleston, W. Va. 
H. N. Portland ohn A. Davis, Chairman........... Fairbanks, Alaska 
Oklahoma....... RAZ Robinson......... Seattle, Wash. 
Pennsylvania..... S. D. Warriner......... Philadelphia San Francisco, Cal. 
South Carolina....H. L. Scaife............ Clinton 
Virginia Gente J. F. Callbreath, Chairman......... Washington, D. C. 
Wisconsin........ Berlin aul New York City 
West Virginia..... Geo. T. Watson........ Fairmont Kansas City, Mo. 
COAL EXPORTS 
Dr. Henry M. New York 
Van H. Manning Washington, D. C. 
John C. Callahan Washington, ‘D. Cc. 


Allen Walker 


COMMITTEES ON 


ALASKA 
ohn A. Davis, Chairman.............00 Fairbanks 
ARIZONA 
Dorman Clifton 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Denver 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


GEORGIA 
George S. Pratt, Chairman...............Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Stanley A. Easton, Chairman............ Kellogg 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Nason, Chicago 


George M. "New York City 
|| 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


INDIANA 
AC. Kolsem, Chairman.............000: Terre Haute 
KENTUCKY 
Frank D. Rash, Earlington 
Bevier 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frank P. Knigh Ne ees Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Gordon R. Campbell, Chairman.......... Calumet 
Houghton 
MINNESOTA 
Charles W. Deerwood 
Duluth 
MISSOURI 
J. M. ansas City 
MONTANA 
C.F. Hatley, Butte 
Butte 
NEVADA 
C. B. Lakenan, Chairman............00+: McGill 
Emmet D. Boyl Carson City 
NEW MEXICO 
G. A. Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 


Sidney J. Jennings, Chairman............ New York City 
William Young Westervelt............... New York City 
OHIO 
H. E. Willard, Chairman................ Cleveland 
Cleveland 
OREGON 
Haak, Chairman... .. Portland 
UTAH 


Valter Fitch 


ee Long 


"Seagraves 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Daniel C. Howard, Chairman 
s. D. 


WISCONSIN 
John M. Chairman 
George S. V 
H. C. 


WYOMING 


C. R. Hagens, Chairman 
W. D. Brennan.. 
E. J. Sullivan 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 


Paul Hopkins, _Pairbanks 

ARIZONA 

W. H. Gohring, Chairman............... Bisbee 

Bisbee 

Bisbee 
CALIFORNIA 

L. D. Gordon, Chairman.............000: San Francisco 

COLORADO 

George M. Taylor, Chairman..........- ,Colorado Springs 

Denver 

IDAHO 

D. W. Greenburg, Chairman............. Wallace 

Mullan 

INDIANA 

KENTUCKY 

C. M. Roehrig, Chairman............... Ashland 

Baskett 

MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


M. E. Richards, Chairman............. 


Salt Lake City 


. Salt Lake City 


Eureka 


Big Stone Gap 
ante 


. .Narrows 


Spokane 
Seattle 
Seattle 


Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Charleston 


Janesville 
Kenosha 


:Plattsville 


Casper 


. Rock Springs 


Basin 


.. Crystal Falls 


Iron River 


..Iron Mountain 


MINNESOTA 
Francis J. Webb, Chairman.............. Duluth 
Duluth 
E. Maney Duluth 
MISSOURI 
NEVADA 
Henry M. Rives, Chairman.............. eno 
NEW MEXICO 
Lordsburg 
OREGON 
Portland 
John H. Haa . .Portland 
TENNESSEE 


W. H. 
C. C. Houston 
woe 


.. Nashville 


Lewisbu 
Che 
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VIRGINIA 
Otis Mouser, Chairman....... 
WASHINGTON 
V 
V 
V 
Chairman....... 
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COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION (Continued) 


UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 
A. G. Mackenzie, Salt Lake City W. Gaston C. ton, Chai 
G. W. Lambourne.. Salt Lake City Harry B. Clark.. i .. Fairmont 
WISCONSIN 
Mouser. Rig Stone Gap Jinn M. Whitehead. Janesvile 
WASHINGTON WYOMING 
Sidney Norman, Chairman............... Spokane John Hay, Chairman. . .....Rock Springs 
oe ° 
JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. CHARLES S. COWAN | 
SCREENING BALL MILLS ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
Ore testing and Assaying 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah | 
5148. L.A. Los Angeles, Cal. ° 
¢ > 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. s—c IST 
“Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 
erbert Gooda rchie J. 
| GOODALL BROS. Asseyers and Metallurists 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES | cneer Shipments Checke: Controis a Specialty 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. i South Main Street, HELENA MONTANA 
TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. ° vn 
Assayers and Chemist. ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Ore Shippers’ Agent | 
Work 158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah | 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip” Clamp k------- 34"-------- 3 


Combination Mine Hange 


Grant Coal Mining Company 
1304 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Maple Grove Mine 


Vigo County, summa Fifth Vein 


Phone Randolph 2781 2,500 Tons Daily Capacity 


‘ 
, 
: 
NCINNA 
PATD.SEPT. 211909 
a 
=: 
4 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


International High Speed Steel Co 
Ironton Engine Co. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.. 
Jacobson & Schraeder Co. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co 

Joshua Hendy Iron Works. 
Justrite Mfg. Co. 

Kennecott Copper Co. 

Koppers Company. 

Krogh Pump Co 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co. 

Ledoux & Co 

Lee Coal Co., Ine 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co... 

Lincoln Steel & Forge Co 
Lineaweaver Coal Co., H. H 

Logan Coal Co. 

Longyear Co., E. J... 

Lorain Coal & Dock Co 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co 
Lunkenheimer Co 

Magma Copper Co. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 
Madeira Hill & Co.... 

Mancha Storage Battery Co. 


Marion Machine Foundry & Supply Co.... 


Marshall & Co., W. A. 

Mayer Coal Co. 

Maynard Coal Co. 

McFarlane & Eggers Machinery Co. 
Merrill Company. 

Miami Coal Co 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co... 
Mikesell Brothers Company... 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co 
Minerals Recovery Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co 
Morse Bros., Machinery & Supply Co 
Morse Chain Co. . 

Morris Coal Co 

National Fuel Company. 
National Fuse & Powder Co. 
Nichols Copper Co.. . 

Nicholson & Co., W. H. 

Norfolk & Cheasapeake Coal Co. 
Ohio Brass Company.. 

Old Ben Coal Corporation. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co 

Peabody Coal Co... 

Peale, Peacock & Kerr. 

Peerless Coal Co.. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co 
Perry-McMahan Coal Co. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation. 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co... 


Pioneer Rubber Mills. . 
Pitkin, Inc., Lucius. 
Planters’ Hotel. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co. 
Poland & Company... 
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Prairie Coal Co 
Professional Cards. 
Prox Co., Frank... 
Purmutit Company. 
Rail & River Coal Co 
Redwood Mfg. Co. 
Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co 
Richards, J. W.. 
Richards & Sons. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Roeblings Sons Co., John A. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Rutledge & Tayler Coal Co 
Salt Lake Iron & Steel Co. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 
Seibe, Gorman & Co., Ltd 
Shattuck Arizona Copper Co. 
Shirkie Coal Co... 
Shourds-McCormick Co. 
Simpson Co., .A H.. 
Soderling, Inc., Walter. 
Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co 
Southwestern Engineering Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
Standard Spiral Pipe Works. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul Coal Co.. 

Stearns Rogers Mfg. Co. 
Stimpson Equipment Co. 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co. 
Sunlight Electrical Ce 
Taylor Coal Co. 

Taylor, S. A 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co 
Thompson Balance Co. 
Thorne-Neale & Co. 

Tintic Standard Mining Co 
Union Assay Office... 

Union Colliery Co. 

Union Electric Co. 

United Iron Works Co. 
United Metals Selling Co. 
United States Powder Co. 
U.S. Rubber Co 


United Verde Extension & Mining Co 


Utah Copper Co 

Utah Fuel Co. 

Verner Coal & Coke Co 
Vogelstein & Co. Inc., L. 
Vulcan Iron Works. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Wellman-Lewis Co. 

Wentz Corporation. 

West Virginia Rail Co. 
Western Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Western Coal & Mining Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfz. Co 
Westmoreland Coal Company. 
Whitney & Kemmerer... 
Willard Sutherland & Co 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co 


Wilmot Engineering Co. 
Winifrede Coal Co. 
Worth-Huskey Coal Co. 
Wyoming Shovel Works 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Walter A. 
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~W. A. Marshall & Company, Inc. 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN WHOLESALE COAL ASSOCIATION 
Shippers of the Best Grades of Coal in the 


anemia South Fork and Nanty Glo Fields 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


— Potomac and Fairmont Districts 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Lincoln Nanty Glo 


Maple Ridge Smokeless 


Wolf Den Smokeless 


Bethel Smokeless 
Fairmont Gas 
Mt. Vernon 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 


| NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 


| 


| 


COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 
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66 VERY belt in that plant was made especially for the 

work to be done. Each was built by the United States 
Rubber Company in accordance with the conditions of service 
our engineers found it would encounter. Upon their previous 
examination of the plant depended, in every instance, the 
weight of duck, the rubber friction, the number of pties, and 
the kind and thickness of cover. Furthermore, the United 
States Rubber Company engineers personally supervised the 
installation. The Conveyor and Elevator Belts in that plant, 
built right and installed right, are bound to give satisfaction.” 


United States Rubber Company 
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Specimen Pages From Our New Catalog 
On Standard Apron Conveyers 


on | This catalog contains 72 
| pages devoted to installa- 
tions showing Standard 
Apron Conveyers in service; 
Specifications, General Di- 
mensions and other impor- 
tant data of vital interest 
to the purchaser. 


You will be particularly in- 
terested in pages 16, 17, 28, 
30, 32, picturing Standard 
Steel Apron Conveyers 
especially suited to meet 
picking tables and Loading 
Boom Service. They are so 
arranged in this book that 
the purchaser can easily 
select a conveyer which will 
completely meet his require- 
ments. 


This catalog will be of spe- 
cial advantage to you in the 
saving of time and expense 
heretofore required in mak- 
ing drawings and layouts 
for your own particular 
needs. In addition to sav- 
ing this expense you will be 
further benefited by quick 
delivery and the saving in 
cost of special designing, of 
chains, flights, etc,, as un- 
der our system of Standar- 
dized Units all tools and 
patterns have been made 
and chains, flights, ete. 
carried in stock. 


Write today for copy of 
Catalog No. 258-R 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Detroit Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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